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Meat, we are told by sci- 
entists, was man’s first 
food. The problem of pre- 
serving meats led to the 
journeys of Marco Polo 
and Columbus, in their 
search for spices. Nero 
used slaves to transfer 
snow from the mountains 
to his palace to keep his 
meat fresh. 


2. 


After the Norman con- 
quest of England the lan- 
guage of the Court became 
Norman-French. When the 
common people brought 
their fatted animals to 
their feudal masters, Nor- 
man retainers served 
them under the names of 
“boeuf,” “‘vielle,”’ “‘porc,”’ 
and ‘‘mouton’’—names 
which finally became beef, 
veal, pork, and mutton. 


3. 


Napoleon, in need of fresh 
food for his armies, offered 
a prize for a method of 
preserving food. As a re- 
Sult, a man named Appert 
sealed cooked foods in air- 
tight containers which he 
immersed in boiling water 


the birth of canned 
foods, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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4. 


Canned meats, until 1872, 
were unattractive to any- 
one who could buy fresh 
meat. In 1872 it was dis- 
covered that by packing 
precooked meats into 
rectangular tapered tins 
under pressure, the meat 
came out in a block that 
was appetizing to every- 
one. 


5. 


Refrigeration as a means 
of preserving food was 
confined to natural ice. 
But in 1875 modern me- 
chanical! refrigeration was 
initiated with the intro- 
duction of ammonia re- 
frigeration. By 1880 the 
refrigerator car was in 
successful operation. 


6. 


Meat is rich in proteins. 
It contains all the amino 
acids essential to life. 
Children need them to 
grow, and everyone needs 
meat’s vitamins A, B,, C, 
and G to maintain healthy 
tissues and resist disease 
and infection. For these 
and other reasons the 
demand for canned meat 
increased tremendously 
during World War II. 


y / 


Canned meats are an out- 
standing example of how 
the modern canning in- 
dustry has embraced all 
food products, bringing to 
every home the choicest 
meats with both nutritive 
and flavor value retained 
to a high degree. The sin- 
gle largest maker of cans 
for food is American Can 
Company. 


You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1949 [3] 














Morgan-Dillon 


HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING 


WORKBOOKS 


Thousands of teachers throughout the 
country are now using Morgan-Dillon Hec- 
tograph Workbooks. They cover a wide 
range of subjects. Loose-leaf arrangement. 
Provide pupil-activities-—coloring, cutting, 
pasting, matching. Check the books you 
want and order below. 


SAVE TIME AND WORK 
Full of Pupil Activities 


READING AND PHONICS 


] A.B.C. Pre-Primer, 6/ py lhiustrated $1.50 
}) First Grade Reading, 0p, arge pic- 
tures, re with reading program 
1.50 
0) Second Grade Reading, 60pp.; health, 
’ ay 1.50 
0) Third Grade Reading, /pp.; nature, 
of other lands 1.50 
) Fourth Grade " Reading, 2pp.; colonial 
v of pror nt Americans 
1.50 
Cj Phonics ‘G Reading, 320; matching, 
; ; 1.25 
Ct) Magic ‘Keys to Phonics, gives J 
1.25 
0 Practies English ‘Book 1, 10pp; Grace 
1.50 
O) Practical English Book II, 40pp.; Grades 
1.50 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Eskimo Land, y life; activities for 
$1.25 
‘a My Eskimo Book. Animals of Arctic 
Grs. 4-4 1.50 
(0 China, Niu trations, test material, ac- 
> on customs and products Gr 
_ 2 or 3 1.25 
C) My Unit on fioliand. Dikes, windmills, 
2 or 3 1.25 
C] My ledian Book. Clothing, food, 
sheiter and jily life Gr. 2 or 3 
1.25 
C] Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor. Hab 


Gr. 3 or 4 1.25 


O) Swéden, Norway 6 Denmark. Places, 


Gr. 4 or 5 1.25 
C] England, Scotland & Noy Feature 
‘ 1.25 
C) Wings Over U.S.A i" . ant feature 
M ts. Gr. 5-7 1.25 
0) Wings Over South fainion, Air tour 
. ducts, differences 
1.25 
) One Land Sd Sea. Alaska, So. America, 
101 | ar tzerland, Africa Gr. 4 1.25 
HEALTH & NATURE 
(J Health Activities. Cleanliness, exercise, 
mary $1.25 
oO wit Heaith Book. Hea! th chart, clean 
t Gr. 2 or 3 1.50 
| My Gird Book. Outline he tures of 
A 1.50 
O My. Flower Book Outline dr awings of 
mmon f All grade 1.50 
} Birds G Flowers : ombination from 
ve book 
0) Common Birds 6 pe _ Howse. 
ombination from above books ) 
1.50 
C Water Life Miracles, Water life in 
pond, marsh, lake, river, etc 1.25 
ARITHMETIC 
QO pet Grade Arithmetic (Numberland 
50 
oO ens Grade Atiiunetie, 64pp. Money 
ae a ldi tion raction, multipli 
catir 1.50 
Oo Third Grade Arithmetic, 64pp. Arabic 
d Roman. Addit ibtraction, etc 1.50 
a Fourth Grade Arithmetic, 60pp. Multi 
at on, divi 10n, et 1.50 
LANGUAGE 


C) First Lessons in Written Language, 

pr 5 
Third Grade Language Drills, 60pp. _.. . 50 
Fourth Grade Language Drills, 60pp 1.50 
Fifth Grade Language Drills, 60pp. .. 1.50 

L} Sixth Grade Language Drills, 60pp....... 1.5 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIT ACTIVITIES 

} Pioneer Days. 
Alaska 4 

] pega Rhymes 

1S Primary 1.25 

Life on the Farm. Large pictures. Gr. | 1.25 

| Music Charts G Drills. Grs. 1-8 1.25 
Holidays of the Year. National and 
legal 


0 


Americ an Wentions, 


$1.25 


= Pictures. Draw- 





HOW TO ORDER 
CHECK ITEMS WANTED ABOVE 
AND MAIL COMPLETE AD 
WITH YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 








Morgan, Dillon G Co., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


612 West Lake St. ! 


Please send me the workbooks checked above. 
[Please mail complete advertisement with your 
selection. | 


| enclose $ 

Name 

St. or R.D. . 
Post Office 


and Zone 


State _ a 
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| Middle-Grade Boys 
Like Bat Ball 


KATHERINE PEAVY 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Elementary 
School, Spreckels, California 





ne of the most difficult of play- 
O ground assignments is that of 
directing the physical activities of 
groups of fifth- and sixth- 
grade boys. ‘The problem is to find 


an activity that will keep such a 
reasonably 


large 


corralled in a 
small space, that is easy to di- 
rect, and one that will provide ex- 
ercise for every child. Rules should 
be simple so that refe recing can be 
reduced to a minimum. Bat ball 
most nearly fills these needs, and in 
addition will be appreciated by 
older teachers since it does not re- 
quire much activity on their part. 
fat ball is a natural outgrowth 
of dodge ball, a game that is quite 
popular with children in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. Bat ball 
is adaptable to specific pli 1yground 
needs, 


group 
one 


It combines characteristics 


of volleyball, basketball, and base- 


ball, yet it has a flavor all its 
own and is simpler than any olf 
these three. 


Bat ball may be played in a space 


as small as 36’ x 75’ with the base 
line and the scratch line 10’ from 
the ends, using as few as four or 


However, 
in our school we enlarged the court 
to 50’ x 100’ with the base line and 
the scratch line 12’ from the ends of 
the court; and we have as many as 
sixteen players on cach side. ‘The 
base is on the center of the base 
line. (See diagram.) The only 
equipment required is a soccer ball, 
basketball, or volleyball. A stand- 
ard baseball base may be used, but 
we usually weight down a handker- 
chief to mark the 
The game resembles baseball 
that it is played in innings. After 
three outs, the teams change places. 
Seven innings make a game. 


live players on each side. 


base. 
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When the drawing is fin- 
ished, brush with Artista 
Tempera or Artista 
Water Color, with short, 
quick strokes. Use a one- 
inch flat brush rather 
than one with a point, 
and be generous with 
the paint, 


“Tempolac Cale 


kw BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 


OSes 





East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


When 
clear shellac or liquid wax. 
Tempola-Craft may be ap- 
plied to paper, cardboard, 
unfinished wood or non- 
pottery. 
board may be used as serv- 


glossy 


\ 


dry, 


...@ wax-resist method of decoration 





Draw design with Crayola 
Wax Crayons, 
bright colors if the background js 
to be dark. Sharpen the crayon 
Press down heavily and ev enly, 
holding near the point to 
prevent breaking. 


glaze with 


Bread 


ing tray. 











Boy with Rabbit 





Kueburn 


dren, or kittens and dogs; 

inches). 

ture illustrations and 
Price of Pictures 

4¢ each for 60 or more 

2¢ each for 30 or more 


at 2c each 


‘*Wisely chosen pictures are interesting and educational’”’ 
Begin the new school year by using 


‘The Perr Pictures 


to encourage and develop youthful art appreciation - 
reproductions of great paintings inexpensively priced. 
For 60¢ we will send you 30 attractive pictures: art subjects, 
or an assortment of each. | 


For 25¢ we will send you our 56-page Catalogue with 1600 minia- 
sample pictures from which 
choice. Worth many times its price as an art guide. 


3 x 32 inch size 
52 x 8 inch size 
Send 3c stamp for list and sample of miniature colored pictures 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


Beautiful sepia 


to make your 


or chil- 
Size 5'/2 by 8 




















[ CLARK ART SERVICE 


| 928 West Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, illinois | 


. ] Please send me postpaid your Art Service for the ry year 
September through 


(S mos.) 


lease send me 
two months, 


Name 
Address 








your Sept.-Oct. 
I enclose $1.00. | 


Send today for 


GRADED ART PLANS 


Primary and Middle Grades 


This service is designed to save you time, and supply your art teach- 
ing needs. Packets of mixed patterns in bold outline with printed 


directions on heavy paper, 8'/, x 11, are pre- 
pared for primary and middie grades. (Use 
these patterns just as they are or simply as 
basic ideas for developing original drawings.) 
We mail 2 months’ service at a time, postpaid 
and flat, so you receive material unfolded, 
ready for immediate use. 
All material brand new. 


tember and 
postpaid, 


ordering the 


April. I enclose $3. | 
Special Art Packet covering 


Wheaton 


October 





8 





Months of 
Creative 
Art Service 


ee 





Send $3.00 today for 8 months service. 


Only 81.00 
Complete 2 months’ material for Sep- 
sent to you 
You have the privilege of 
balance of 
(6 months additional) for only $2. 


Clark pert Sewice 


the service 


using light. 








Mints 
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Team | lines up behind the serv- 
ing line at one end of the court 
and each player serves in his turn. 
Pupils are given tumbers, and for 
the sake of order and discipline it is 
well to keep these numbers perma- 
nently. Team 2 takes positions in the 
field as in volleyball. They rotate 
at the beginning of cach inning as 
in volleyball, the person at the left 
front corner of the court fielding 
the scratch line, shifting to the back 
right corner of the field behind the 
base line. No more than two 
fielders may be behind the base line. 

The one serving the ball tosses 
it in the air and hits it inside the 
court beyond the scratch line with 
the heel of his hand. If it fails to 
go over the scratch line, the server 
has a second chance. If he fails 
then, he is out. If he is successful 
he attempts to run the length of 
the field, encircle the base, and re- 
turn home without stopping before 
being made out. A direct catch 
from a serve, being hit by the ball 
while running, or running outside 
the boundary lines constitutes an 
out. As in basketball, fielders can- 
not run with the ball, but must 
pass it from player to player until 
it seems expedient to try to hit the | 
runner with it and so put him out. 
A fielder cannot pause and hold the 
ball, but must cither try to hit the 
runner or pass it to another player 
immediately. The ball cannot, how- 





ever, be passed back and forth be- 
tween the same two players more 
than twice in succession. 

Personal fouls for fielders are 
holding the ball too long, running 
with the ball, bouncing the ball, 
running across the scratch line, hav- 
ing more than two fielders behind 
the base line, or hitting the runner 
before he has crossed the scratch 
line on his way to the base. The 
penalty for these fouls usually con- 
sists of losing a turn when up to bat 
the next time. If a batter stops 
when trying to make a run, that is 
a foul and he is out. If the ball is 
hit with the fist instead of the heel 
of the hand, that is also a foul and 
the batter is out. 

The game may continue where it 
left off from day to day if it is not 
completed when the bell rings. The 
team at bat should always keep the 
same batting order and the fielders 
should keep in order too. Play 
must stop immediately at the sound 
of a whistle. 

By the middle of November the 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys have 
learned to obey orders, to pass the 
ball quickly, and to rotate properly. 
They know the feel of the ball and 
the importance of keeping positions. 
They find that volleyball comes 
naturally, and that game is played 
until we take up basketball. 

We have discovered that, when 
skills have been perfected, pupils 
enjoy playing a game unsuper- 
vised, for they like to play at some- 
thing in which they excel. 


=-GET$25 


m Christmas and Greeting Cards, Stationery—to friends, 
, co-workers, Make up to 50c oneach #1 
lovely they # n sight! NO EXPERI 
EDED—FREE BOOK shows any beg'n- 
to make money! Write for 2 sample 
boxes on approval. If friends don’t snap them 
up, return at our expense. BEACON GREETING 
CARD CO., 323 Washington St., Dept. $024, 
Newark 2, N. J. 
















FREE SAMPLES 


Name - Imprinted 
Christmas Cards 
25 for $1.00 
© for $1.25 
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HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


PRE-PRIMERS, READING, AND WRITING 


KINDERGARTEN FUN—ANIMATED Pre-Pr. $1.50 
Many hours of fun for the pre-prmer child Large illustrations, 
mo reading Creatwe work, coloring Monkeys, elephants, dogs, 
cats, muce. birds, etc . all im costume Your class will enjoy them. 
3% pages 
READING READINESS Pre-Pr. $2.00 
A tcacher-directed study for children who are not ready to read 
The specific traning offered in the exercises given in this book 
will gwe the child an enlarged vocabulary correct eye movements. 
and the good werk habits so essential to beginning reading SO 
pages 
AS THE VERY YOUNG SEE IT PrePr. $2.00 
This book slustrates the very young child's little world of inter- 
ests — mother father the children and thew clothes, baby and 
hws teys thew house the outdoor things. and the youngster's pets — 
the black pupoy white kitten, and brown pry An entirely dif- 
ferent book for the beginner 46 pages 


1 Can 0O TT PrePr. $2.00 
Ths valuable book s designed to meet the needs of children pre- 
paring for beemnning reading Diwided into € sections | — like- 
nesses and differences, 2— completion, 3 — separation, 4 — selec- 
ton. 5 — association. 6—sequence All cutting 1 on straight 
lines. mot around small outlines SO pages 





PRE-PRIMER FOR THE BEGINNER Pre-Pr. $2.00 
fF f actwites coloring. cutting and pasting Brownies home 
tite father mother baby sister and brother, frurts vegetables. tarm 
anomals. etc Large pictures A very instructwe unit and will kvep 
the child wterested SO pages 

NO. SS0—READING SEATWORK 1 Gr. 1 $2.25 
Pre-Promer work for children im the early stages of learning tc 
read «= Teaches the ¢ names and words pertamwng tc the 
farnily and home, childrens pets and other anmals 48 pages 

NO. 551—READING SEATWORK 2 Gr.1 $2.25 


Interesting reading and suggestions for actwites for children 


learrong tc read tured comparison cf words, pictured action 
words, matching words and pictures, picture-number actiwities 
48 pages 

NO. $52—READING SEATWORK 3 Gr. 1,2 $2.25 
For tust grade children during second semester Also makes excel- 


lent rewcw maternal for second grade Rewew words and new 
words, many things to read-and-do. farm animals and products 
prctures and stones ct frurts and vegetables 47 pages 
NO. 553—READING SEATWORK 4 

Designed for first grade children during second semester Often 
wsed as rewew maternal for second grade Stones pictures, and 
actwites about Peter Rabbit, the cwcus. toys of various kinds; 
tne grocery store, miscellaneous actiwites 42 pages 


Gr. 1,2 $2.25 


rm, @, 


READING SEATWORK EXERCISES Gr. 1,2 $200 
Each page 1s a complete lesson designed tc test the silent reading 
ability of the pupil, to aid him in finding the main ideas presented 
and to determine his ability to fcllow printed instructions 50 


O pages 

MY FIRST READING UNIT Gr. 1 $2.25 
Units cn the home farm pets. and wild emumals Coloring, cutting 
on straight lines. and pasting to match words Chuck-full of 
interest and activity with large illustrations 66 pages 

MY SECOND READING UNIT Gr. 2 $2.00 
Many things that appeal to wide-awake boys and gurls. stones of 
curcus anumals. clowns and balloons. a boat nde. making Valentines 
etc Many interesting pictures to color questions to answer, and 
instructions to follow 50 paget 

WRITING 13 EASY Gr. 2,3 $1.30 
Twenty-twe pages of easy letter and word writing to convince you 
and your pupils that it 1 easy to change from manuscript writing 
to script ontains the alphabet. numbers colors and smple iilus 
trated words 


m S vy L/ 
TEACHER HELPS, 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 


SEASONS OF THE YEAR All Gr. $1.50 
Thirty-four excellent full-page slustrations representing the seasons 
and holidays of the year Pictures of Lincoln, Washington. a turkey, 
pumpkin. Easter eggs, Valentines. snowman, Puritan boy Santa 
Claus. ete Itustratons may be used as “cutouts” for sand table 
for color projects or for schoolroom decoration 

BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR All Gr. $1.50 
This book 1s designed to save the teacher time in decorating her 
schoolroom A design for cach month from September to June in- 

< ready to duplicate, color, cut out. and hang Teddy Bears 


and many other interesting borders take care of your decorating 


problems for a whole year 26 pages 

MASTER MUSIC FORMS (25 sheets) All Gr. $1.50 
Regulation music staffs printed im hectograph ink on 8%" « 1" 
paper Specity 10 of 12 staffs to the page 

MECTOMAPS All Gr. $1.50 


A complete series of maps, text material, and actiwity instructions 
Outline maps of all countries, economic maps, map reading. charts 
graphs symbols, ete Adaptable to any course of study and a real 
tumesaver for the teacher Approved and recommended by leading 
educators 26 pages 
OUTUNE MAPS NO. 1001 All Gr. $ 78 
Outline maps without comment or prepared activity to fill the need 
for special hectograoh geography material the teacher so often 
requires Groups of States, U S$ Political, U S_ Possessions 
US growth, Alaska and Canada, Caribbean, World, North 
America 14 maps 
OUTUNE MAPS NO. 1 All Gr. $ 30 
Outline maps of Uinvted States, North America, South America 
Europe. Africa, Asia, Australia, World 8 maps 
OUTUNE MAPS NO. 2 AllGr. § 20 
Outline maps of United States with states dewded into groups. and 
@ complete United States map 















L-STEN DUPLICATING OUTFI 
Complete $13.50 


G 








EL-STEN HECTOGRAPHS 
Nets size, 6" x 10" 

Letter size, 10" x 12" 
Legal size, 10" x 15" 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


FIRST BOOK ON SAFETY Gr. 1-3 $1.50 
Safety has become extremely important in every school curnculum 
This brand new book makes the very young child safety conscicus. 
teaches him important safety rules Full of ilustrations and 
actwity | 32 pages 

OUR PLAYHOUSE Gr. 1,2 $1.50 
Every child tikes to build This book is the stcry in pictures, 
sentences, and words of several children and thew playhouse, tcys, 
and pets An excellent help to teachers who are trying to make 
learning to read an interesting, enjoyable, and natural experience. 
3) pages 

THE FARM Gr. 13 $1.50 
This excellent farm project will help children to gain an exten- 
sive, meaningful vocabulary Youngsters are always interested in 
the farm and farm animals Will provide a semester's work based 
on reading, spelling. art, music, and handwork for that length cf 
tume 31 pages 


THE HOUSE ON THE FARM Gr. 1-3 $200 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Our Playhouse” and “The 
Farm” Pictures and stories are most interesting and helpful to 
small children pages 


NO. 554—OUR COMMUNITY Gr. 2,2 $2.50 
Philip and Nancy learn all about ther community through stories 
told by thew Mother, and by games. pictures, and wisits to the 
grocer, the dairy, Farmer Green, the fire station, the pest office, 
and others Many complete lessons covering important phases of 
public Ife im the community that every child should know 90 
pages 

MY BOOK ABOUT TRAVEL Gr. 2,3 $2.00 
With 19 large full-page illustrations and many pages of interesting 
actwity to develop the child's large muscles, this bock adequately 
describes to the boy and girl the operation of freight and passenger 
trams Reading. coloring. cutting. and pasting SO pages 





ADVENTURES IN BOATLAND @r. 3,4 $2.00 
This #5 an enlightening explanation of what goes on in the 
harbor Many different kinds of boats are described and illustrated 
to give 2 mew meaning to the actwity one sees on the water 
Directions for building toy harbors and boats, and review tests make 
this book very appealing 37 pages 


THE STORY OF TRANSPORTATION Or. 6-8 $1.50 
The story of man's struggle to findaswiftest, easiest, and surest 
methods of carrying himself, his goods, and his he 
growth and development of transportation Excellent illustrations 
and reading material 32 pages 


THE BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCRACY 
A fine history unit Helpful in gwing an understanding of “The 
American Way" through the European backgr A study of 
the people of medieval England, centering about the signing of the 
Magna Charta 32 pages 

MAN'S FIRST MUSIC Or. 68 $1.50 
The story of rhythm —the basis of all music — made vital and 
interesting Nlustrates how rhythm has developed from the time 
of primitwe man until the present Very interesting and well 
illustrated 32 pages 


Gr. 6-8 $1.50 


OUR FRIENDS THE ESKIMOS Gr. 2,3 $1.50 
The Eskumos prowde a fascinatine study for the winter months 
Let the childrer liwe wm the wy northland, experiencing all the 
hardships and fun of the northland folk Especially good for 
handwork and language development 31) pages 


THE WOODLAND INDIANS Gr. 2-4 $1.50 
Pictures and stones of an Ojibwa Tribe, their river camp, Chief 
Big Eagle and his little boy Eagle, thew food, traditions, customs, 
weapons. and musical instruments Children love to build tepees, 
make canoes. and other things that Indians did A socializing 
unit for a semester's work § pages 

CHILD UFE IN HOLLAND Gr. 2-4 $1.50 
This book has been planned to give primary children a background 
for the study of Holland They will be thrilled with the pictures 
and simple stones of Hans and Hilda, their baby sister, and thei 
cousins Peter and Katrina In imagination they may lve in Holland 
for a whole semester, making butter, sailing and skating on the 
Canal, wearing wooden shoes, and doing other things which the little 
people of Holland do 32 pages 


ROMANTIC MISSION LANDS Gr. 3-5 $2.20 
A bret and chronological record of the founding of the 21 Cath. 
olic Missions of Califorma includes maps, pictures of the missions, 
review tests ‘don't worry, an answer key +s included), Indian Ife 
before and after the missions were established, interesting insights 
imto the lwes of the Fathers or Padres 52 pages 
4AND OF MEXICO Gr. 3-4 $2.00 
A thrilling study of our neighbors south of the border, including 
@ bref Spanish vocabulary which children tke, stones of thew 
country. thew holidays, how they dress, and how they le Easily 
correlated with other subjects such as music, art, current events, 
etc Will result in a deeper appreciation of Mexico 42 pages 
JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS Gr. 44 $1.50 
Written in story form with many blanks to be filled in from the 
lists of words supphed, this book describes a continuous trip from 
home to China, across the Malay Peninsula to Arabia, on the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers, through Africa on the Nile and Congo rivers 
visiting ttaly. Greece. Germany. Netherlands. Norway, Land of 
the Midnight Sun, England. and home again Maps and pictures 
add a personal touch Answer key is supplied 25 pages 
in Gr. 4-7 $2.28 
Children pleasantly acquire the information this social study book of 
California contamns by working out the games used to increase 
the knowledge. speaking vocabulary, and observation of the child 
Strongly recommended 68 pages ff 


lal 


“~~ 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE UNITED STATES Gr. 5 $220 
This book « intended to stwnulate research, to furnish a review 
of work already covered, and to test the present ability of the stu- 
dent using geography and history as basic subjects. supplemented 
by spelling word study. English. arithmetic reading, music. and art 
Children will enjoy these problems Answer key supplied 50 pages 

OUR FRIENDS OF MANY COUNTRIES Gr. 5-8 $1.50 
A study of the people of various countries centered about their 
costumes and customs A nich and meaningful background for an 
intensive study of each country, its traditions, people products, 
language. literature folk dancing and its songs Flags of 18 coun- 
tries illustrated 32 pages 

UFE IN CHINA Or. 6-8 $1.50 
This Chinese unit 1s planned to depict Chinese life and Chinese- 
American relations the general contrasts and sumilarities Children 
will be delghted with the pictures and activities suggested 
32 pages 










~\ 


NATURE STUDIES 


THE ANIMAL FARM Gr, 3,4 32.00 
All young folks love anwmals, and they will be delighted with this 
new book — the interesting story of an actual trip to the animal 
farm Accurate illustrations 40 pages 

THE Z00 Or. 3,4 $1.50 
Ann and john wisit the zoo dunng ther summer vacation and 
become acquainted with many of the annals Learn of thew 
natwe lands, thar characteristics and food New words and their 
meanings imtroduced An excellent aid in vocabulary building 
32 pages 

WHD UFE NEAR BY Gr. 3,4 $1.50 
The study of nature may be Most thrilling! The continued story 1s 
of a little boy Cicky who dreams he goes fishing and gets 
acquainted with Broms Bat. Billy Beaver, Gerry Gopher Othe Owl 
Porky Porcupine. Susie Squirrel, and many others 35 pages 


ie 
Y 5 
MY BIRD COLOR BOOK Gr. 3-8 $1.50 
This splendid book contains 36 full.page outline pictures of Amer 
ica’s most common birds If coloring wstructions printed on each 
page are accurately followed. these natural appearing colored birds 
will make a coveted collection 36 pages 


SIXTEEN AMERICAN TREES Or. 4,5 $1.50 
An extremely fascinating activity project 16 best known and most 
useful American trees are attractwely idlustrated Each unit consists 
of three parts what to remember (characteristics, height of tree, 
uses of the wood. etc), what to do (coloring and writing’, and a 
test for each specific tree You and your pups will become so 
interested in trees that you will find yourselves studying them 
outside of school’ 32 pages 

OUR AMERICAN BIRDS Gr. 44 $240 
Full-page outline pictures are combined with humorous and 
tragic incidents of the birds’ lives which fascurfte children of all 
ages 20 birds with a wide range of habitat in the United States in- 
cluding migrants. stay-at-homes, and gypsies, are carefully repre- 
sented This book is intended to create or stimulate 2 deeper 
study of the mysteries and beauties of nature 44 pages 

SIXTEEN COMMON BIRDS Gr. 5-8 $1.50 
By Zelle F Mills, a mature lover and an expert science teacher 
information and drawings are authentic An excellent project 
for class or club Introduces 16 common birds, ther songs, thei 
homes, and thew usefulness to man Many actwites included 
32 pages 

SPRING WILD FLOWERS Gr. 3-4 $1.0 
Ilustrations and stores of wild flowers presented in a way to make 
real nature lovers Will guide children to deeper appreciation of 
the beautiful flowers of the forest 32 pages 


ONTERESTING INSECTS Gr. 5-8 $1.50 
A fascinating science unit Awakens interest in the insect world 
and develops powers of observatiun Large illustrations with activity 
material 31 pages 

SIADS, FLOWERS, AND INSECTS Gr. 5-8 $2.20 
This 1s a combination unit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common 
Birds,” “Spring Wild Flowers,” and “Interesting Insects” for those 
who cannot spend so much time on one particular subject These 
books have been prepared with the intention of wnreresting the 
children in nature and acquainting them with their most common 
friends in the bird. flower, and insect world 5! pages 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS Or. 68 $1.50 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common Birds” 
and “Spring Wild Flowers” 34 

BIRDS AND INSECTS Or. 5-8 $1.39 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Sixteen Common Birds” 
and “interesting Insects” 32 pages 

FLOWERS AND INSECTS Gr, 3-8 $1.06 
Combination unit made up of sections of “Spring Wild Flowers” 
and “Interesting Insects” 35 pages 


& ARITHMETIC 


PUN WITH NUMBERS—8OOK 1 @r.1 e220 
Beginning Arithmetic Courting, number concept, writing numbers, 
number vocabulary, many pictures for coloring Color Dictionary, 
Number Dictionary Pasting actwities Oirection given on each 
cage for actwites SO pages 

FUN WITH NUMBERS—BOOK 2 @r.2 92.40 
This book is adapted to the needs and mterests of second grade 
pupils Coloring and counting objects. counting and writing to SOU 
by I's, 5's, and 10's Making up picture stones Adding, sub- 
tracting §=Learnine to count money. to measure days, months, 
hours, dozens, pints. quarts. inches, feet Learning about stamps. 

A very complete unit SO pages 

FUN WITH NUMBERS—800K 3 Gr, 3 $2.28 
Begins with review of second grade work Progresses to more diffi- 
cult) Anthmetic including addition, subtraction. multiplication, 
and division introduction to Roman numerals Solving practical 
problems, making purchases and handing money; telling time 
Review tests 56 pages 

7UN WITH NUMBERS—BOOK 4 Or. 4 92.25 
An Arithmetic book for thoughtful students. introducing fractions, 
dividing rectangles, trangles, and circles into required sections; 
two and three number division with and without remainders: 
Solving everyday problems, making change. finding errors 60 pages 


SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 2 $2.40 
Learning to write can be fun! By learning along with the characters 
in the story your pupils will progress through capitalization. use of 


period. correct usage of “did” and “done " and 
others. sentence completion; story writing, et¢ Lots cf fun 
and very instructive 5O pages 

THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE Or. 3 $2.48 


A complete unit covering use of capital letters punctuation marks 
combined words, etc Letter and story writing make this language 
Study practical and interesting The same characters and thoughts 
begun in Seccnd Crade Language are used to create continuity cf 
thought and interest 50 pages 

FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 4 $3.00 
Learning to speak correctly can be fun’! Correlating art. grammar, 
nature Study, and social experience makes this bock mstructwe 
as well as interesting Designed to require a minimum of teacher's 
attention SO pages 

FIFTH GRADE LANOUAGE Gr. 5 $2.00 
Special emphasis on how to do things correctly rather than things 
net to do Introductions, how to use a dictionary, a library, and 
many other everyday refinements 50 pages 

SIXTH GRADE LANGUAGE Gr. 6 $2.08 
Compiled to meet the individual nceds of the student in grammar, 
selt-expression and social usage A student having @ thcrcugh 
usable knowledge of this complete workbook  famuhar with ai 
the sixth grade English requirements 50 pages 








GEL-STEN CARBON PAP’ 
12 Sheets $1.25 
24 Sheets 2.25 
100 Sheets 7.50 




















EL-STEN DUPLICATOR 
<> | = $8.00 a 
oo” ium covers 25¢] 








GEL-STEN FI 
1 Film [1.50 
3 Films 3.7% 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
Reguler, 8$" x 11", 16 Lb., Ream $1.75 
Special, 89" x 11", 20 Lb., Ream 2.5 
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12 Films 9.90 
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lo MASTER COPY BOND 
GEL-STEN HECTO REFILY (Cor —coen MeoTO PENCILS] [OEL-Sten MecTO Imm] [82° x11", Ream $2.50 9 
1 Pound $1.25 Each 25¢ Ounce 35¢ we \ 
24 Pounds 2.90 Dozen $2.50 1 Ounce 50¢ CLEANSING CREAM i qa . 
5 Pounds 5.25 2 Oz. Fy) V ¢< 
8 Oz. 80¢ or 
TMT IT aR COM GME 90/4 BROOKFIELD AVENUE 9 
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“made easy by , 
PTEACHER PLANS 


ee ART and ACTIVITY | 
o. |) STIs 


SIMPLIFIES TEACHING 
PRACTICAL - STIMULATING - INTERESTING 
TEACHER-PLANS are specially prepared art 


material for use in your school room. Their pur- 


\ _ WINDOW 
uS CTURE 















ful ideas which can be worked into the regular 


and fun to the daily lessons. Originated by 
former teachers, who know from experience | 
what teachers need and what pupils enjoy. | 
Lessens your work, makes teaching easier. 


TEACHER-PLANS A COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


An Entire Series for Each School Month 


There is a set of TEACHER-PLANS for each month of 
the school year from September through April. They are 
mailed to you in four packets, two months in each 
packet and will reach you in time to familiarize your- 
self with them. Each packet is overflowing with art 
and activity material and ideas which will prove a 
boon to the busy teacher, the teacher without an art 
supervisor, or to the art teacher herself when the call 
comes for some extra material. 


TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE 
Blackboard Borders 


Large Posters 


LAR 
POS ER 


(- 


Safety and Science 

Window Pictures 

Material for Health Small Posters 

Room Decorations Holiday Material 
Christmas Material 





This year's TEACHER-PLANS contain all NEW and ORIGINAL 
material PRINTED in ACTUAL SIZE on the PROPER COLOR 
of paper. 


SERVICE 
WITH CombLle 


PRINTED ART 


Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS service, September through 
April, all eight months, only $2.98 postpaid. Send your remit- 
tance right now and be prepared for the school opening. 


AND PLANS 


A generous surprise gift packet of 
Ann Marie’s Special Christmas Material 
if you remit $2.98 for full service with order. 


| ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A-! 
I 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 

Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1949-50. 
| Here is $2.98 for a full year's service and FREE Christmas material. 


[] Send me full year's service at $2.98. 
10th. 


[] Send $1.00 for big Fall 


service.) 


Serving Teachers nationally 
since 1927 


| will remit on or before October 


(Sept.-Oct.) packet. (Included with 
If you remit by check, add 5c. 
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school program. They add pleasure, beauty | 
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pose is to furnish you original designs and use- | 





A. D. Holt Elected 
N.E.A. President 





Buckingham 


iT ik cighty-seventh mecting of 
the National Education <As- 
sociation, held at Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, July 5-8, was attended by 
»000 dele ‘gates represe nting 825,000 
teachers throughout the United 
States and its territorics 


The Representative Assembly, 
which convened for the twenty- 
seventh consecutive year, carried 
on the business of the association. 
Dr. Karl Hl. Berns acted as execu- 
tive secretary in the absence of 
Willard E. Givens, who is repre- 


NEA on the 
al radio program, “Town Mecting 
around the World,’ on its world 
tour of fourteen major cities 

The delegates 
on Unifying the 
cr Wellare, 


whi re 


senting the education- 


attended seminars 
"Teac h- 
and Local Associations, 
many 

threshed out. 
groups mict 

each seminar was organized in foun 


Profession, 


vital problems were 

‘Twelve discussion 
every afternoon, as 
sections. 

On Monday, July 4, twenty-two 
special departments of the Nation- 
al Education Association held sig- 
nificant meetings in which many 
problems pertaining to their indi- 
vidual departments were discussed 

Stimulating addresses were heard 
at the general which 
well attended by the delegates 
and members of the 

Mabel Studebaker, 
president of the 
phasized the need for convincing 
Congress that federal aid to educa- 
tion is a necessity. 

The United States Commissioner 


assemblies, 

were 

association. 
the retiring 


association, em- 


of Education, Earl J. McGrath, 
while commending the delegates 
for taking their firm stand in re- 


gard to proven Communists, issued 
a timely warning which every cit- 
izen in our do 
well to heed. greatest dan- 
ger to the in 
America, and to the American way 
of life, is that in our efforts to 
avoid the spread of Communistic 
doctrines we may turn this nation 
into a police state, with many of 
the traits we abhor in totalitar- 
ianism. ‘The freedoms guaranteed 
under the Constitution are indis- 
pensable to a free socicty.” 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
NEA Journal, stressed the need for 
state and local units to work to- 
gcther in order to achieve the 


democracy would 


“The 


future of education 







without charge! 
48 
Joseph 
Boggs 
Beale 
Prints 


AMERICAN 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


A Class Project that will 
make you popular, indeed! 


Here’s one project for which you 


needn't send home notes or raise 


Without 


themselves can obtain, through you, a 


money. charge, the class 
portfolio of fine reproductions of the 
celebrated Beale historical paintings, 
printed on fine stock, suitable for 
framing or class discussion. Takes only 
150 outer wrappers of the pure penny 
gum all your children buy constantly 
— Fleer’s famous Dubble Bubble. 


Nothing else! 


Says one enthusiastic teacher: 


“Less than a week after I told my 
pupils of the Fleer history picture 
offer, they had accumulated the 150 
Dubble Bubble wrappers. Since the 
arrival of the prints, | have used them 
to make our American History course 
the children’s favorite . . . so popular 
are these exciting and educational 
pictures, | am enclosing another 150 


wrappers for a duplicate set!” 











FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A-1 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Please send circular and bulletin board 
display on your American Pictorial History 
Offer. 


Name. 
School. 
Address 
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Miss Owen Honored 
by Alfred University 





Sevenson 


On June thirteenth our editor, 
Miss Mary E. Owen, was honored 
at Alfred University where she was 
awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. Miss Owen 
was presented for the degree by 
Dr. Elizabeth Geen, dean of wom- 
en at the University. ‘The degree 
was conferred by President M. Ellis 
Drake. In the citation, Dr. Drake 
said, in part, “in recognition of 
your leadership in the field of 
elementary education as_ teacher, 
writer, and editor of The Instruc- 
tor, Alfred University is pleased to 
honor you today.” 

In addition to her numerous du- 
ties as editor of The Instructor, 
Dr. Owen is secretary of F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. She 
isa member of Pi Lambda Theta 
and other cducational organiza- 
tions. She holds a life membership 
in the N.E.A., and is a past presi- 
dent of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The members of her staff are 
very happy that this well-carned 
honor was bestowed upon her. She 
has given The Instructor many 
years of capable leadership. 


M.L.M. 


twenty-one goals set forth in the 
Victory Action Program adopted 
by the Association in 1946. 

Lyle W. Ashby’s report on the 
Overseas ‘Veacher-Relief Fund of 
$385,000 was heartening proof that 
American teachers have been do- 
ing something to win the peace. 

On Thursday, a Friendship Eve- 
ning was enjoyed in the Imperial 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler. Fol- 
lowing the reception hour, the Ha- 
walian delegates entertained the 
other guests with dances and songs. 

Another high light of the conven- 
tion was the historical pageant, 
“Silver Sands,” depicting the his- 
tory and development of the NEA. 
The pageant was presented by the 
Department of Classroom ‘Teachers 
at their annual banquet, on July 5. 

In a spirite d contest Dr. A. D. 
Holt, executive secretary of the 
Te nnessce Education Association, 
Nashville, Tenne ssce, was chosen 
to serve as president ‘of the associ- 
ation for the coming year. 


E.G.H. 








Five NEW Publications Solve These 
5 Chronic Classroom Problems 


Developing independence in word recognition on the primer level. 


Let’s See is an easy introduction to phonics. It provides training in both visual and auditory 
discrimination which are the two most important mental functions necessary to success in primer 
reading. Use with any reading series, for no basic program provides such an extensive program 
of self-help. 

Let’s See, by Clarence R. Stone 


2 or more copies, postage extra single copies, postpaid 


24¢ 32¢ 


Bridging the gap between pre-primer and primer level. 


Going Up in Reading provides a much needed additional step in the reading program—readiness 
for the primer level. Use it after you finish your pre-primers and before you begin primer reading. 
By pre-teaching your basic primer vocabulary it assures fast, easy mastery of your basic primer 
as well as supplementary primers not in your basic series. 
Going Up in Reading, by Clarence R. Stone 

2 or more copies, postage extra single copies, postpaid 


33¢ 44¢ 


Presenting our federal Constitution in a form seventh and eighth grade 
children can comprehend. 


Our federal Constitution is written in language too difficult for elementary children to under- 
stand. Some portions measure high school level in reading difficulty. In Ovr Constitution and What 
It Means you have not only the original form, but a simplified interpretation written in direct, 
clear-cut, simple language every child can read with ease. 
Our Constitution and What It Means, by William Kottmeyer 

2 or more copies, postage extra single copies, postpaid 


33¢ 44¢ 


Building an understanding of the basic number system. 


Three number workbooks introduce quantitative thinking to your pupils and assure them a 
successful foundation in numbers. These number readiness workbooks take your pupils from 
the pre-reading level through second grade and leave them perfectly prepared for your general 
formal text of grade three. This is a concrete program, fully illustrated in color. 


Number Readiness Series, by Bartoo, Stinson, and Osborn 


2 or more Copies, postage extra single copies, postpaid 
Count Five, kindergarten or grade | 42¢ 56¢ 
Stories the Numbers Tell, grade 1 39¢ 52¢ 
Number Magic, grade 2 39¢ 52¢ 


Practice material in arithmetic that explains as it drills. 


At last a series of arithmetic workbooks that follows the best in modern programs of arithmetic 
instruction and not only provides drill but also explains and illustrates each new process. Topics 
and practice material are placed in logical order, all new terms are defined and explained, and 
there’s a wonderful table of contents that gives you instantaneous correlation with your basic text. 


Number Adventures, by Bartoo and others, grades 3-8. 
2 or more copies, postage extra single copies, postpaid 


39¢ 52¢ 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 100 «+ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


| Please ship me copies of the books indicated below. I understand that, when 
SEND NO | I receive these books, if I am not satisfied in every way, I may return them 


| and all charges will be cancelled. 
MONEY NOW [_] Let's See [_] Going Up in Reading 
| [_] Our Constitution and What it Means (_] Count Five 
You pay after you | (_] Number Adventures, grade ...... [_] Stories the Numbers Tel! 
receive the books ; (] Number Magic 
| NAME POSITION 
MONEY BACK | 
| ADDRESS SCHOOL 
GUARANTEE = ZONE STATE a 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Magic Slate SPELLER 


Ne w. jascinating way to associate letters, words, pictures! 
Children love the mawic erasing feature, learn words, nurm- 
bers, spelling quickly, thorouchly 64 Letter ind N imb rs 
in 4-colors. Standup charts and letter blocks slide into plastic 
rack. Large Mavic Slate with stylu Co 


pl te ad | 
POSTPAID 


§ Magic Slate BLACKBOARD 12 x 18 


Famous for tun and immensely practical too! No pencil, 
No paper! Write or draw with the = stylus to 
erase, just lift films and whisk . . . it’s gone! Color 
ful teaching charts with letters, numbers and simple pictures 
hinged above. Folding casel. On heavy 


Ww illbe d al | 
POSTPAID 









TOYS THAT 
TEACH! 





74x 112 


MAGIC SLATES 


(set corie for it h child! Wonderful Mavic fun 
to learn anything requiring writing or drawin 
Holds attention for earlier mastery. Color 
printed back board with Mavwician and Rabbit 
School discount of 20% on quantitics ep = 
of doz. Each 25 
POSTPAID 
STRATHMORE MAGIC SLATES 







macic SLATE 
BLACKBOARS . 





Strathmore Co., 
Please 


end po 
SPELLERS 


12 x 
7% x 11% 
(20 d or 
(1) FREE Catalog an 
Name 
Addre 


Aurora, IL. 
tpaid: 


18 SLATES with chart 


At leading dealers everywhere 


Enclosed $ 
(Minimum order $1) 
at $1 ea. 

at $1 ea. 
SLATES at 25e ea. 

ke nen 

d Quantity cou ile 
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mark 
writes 


room use. 


quicker 
easier 
neater 


TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 


$900 


with kit sized bottle 
of Fearher-Mark Ink. 









Rix \T. Penn 
; TRADE MARK 
6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 











rosters, 
Ft charts, graphs 
and 
room uses. 
This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 


N. fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 


| writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. 
can depend on it always 


You 


r quick, workmanlike 
flash cards, 


L001 other class- 


ing pen dries as it 
— it’s indelible and 


smudgeproof on paper, 
wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, cellophane. Feather- 
Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is 
cally made to order for class 


practi- 





Why Not Teach First Grade? 


EVELYN KIRK 


Teacher, First Grade, Powers School, Sullivan, Illinois 


oNn’r put me in the first grade,” First-graders are refreshingly sim- 
D is the ery of many ple and their views on the world 
teachers who feel that about them keep the teacher’s feet 


about on the ground. 
Some 


young 
there is an 
the upper 
attached to 


aura teaching 


vrades and a stigma teachers have said, “If T 


teaching the first grade. Kinder- taught first grade long enough, I'd 
earten, with its toys and its rem- soon forget everything but “The 
nants of babyvhood, seems more Phree Pigs’ and “The Billy Goats 
elamorous than the year when the Grulf’” ‘This does not need to be 
little ones lose their tecth and be- true. A teacher can still enjoy her 
gin to read, book clubs, plays, and other forms 

Many advantages are overlooked — of adult recreation outside of school 
by those who do not want to teach hours. She can take an interest in 
first grade. Foremost among these — the international situation, and still 


is the fact that the pupils believe be as thrilled as the first-graders 
that the teacher knows somuch and when Sally gets a new pet. It 
is invested with every virtue and — nvedn’t be pretense, cither. 
power. Even parents take second Apparently there is something 
plac e. whenever then opinions con- unforgettable about one’s first 
flict with “what the teacher said.” teacher. IT have taught in all of the 
‘There are few papers to grade clementary grades but the pupils 
and there is no “unteachine” of the who remember me with the greatest 
mistakes of others, unless it be those — affection are those whom I had in 
of the child’s parents. ‘I hese, how- — the first grade. 


ever, are an equal hazard for all One day when illness kept me at 


erades. You can see just what vou home I was disturbed because | 
have done in the field of teaching knew that our two substitute teach- 
at the end of the year. As the first- ers had asked to be excused from 
erader reads his stories, and flaunts duty in my first-grade room. ‘They 
his knowledge of numbers. you can “didn’t know what to do~ with 


at that age.” 
aman with a master’s degree, 


sav to yourself, “This much T have them My superinten- 


accomplished.” It has been said dent. 


that 
first grade 


a child learns as much in the who only taught upper grades, had 
the time of his life 
I think me [t was proof to me of his 


this proportion may be correct. 


as during the other clev- substituting for 
en vears of his school life. 


genuine understanding of children. 














FEATHER-MARK INK 


“Dries as you write.”’ 
In black e blue @ green e red 


2 oz. 35¢ —8 oz. $1.25 
16 oz. $2.25 








PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 514 west 27th s 
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TEACHERS AGENCY t2riers in every classification of education 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ovvrice i sevking opportunity to wive adva 
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Efficient — Discrim- PHOTOS 
ALBER T pepe Retiabte Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationa 
National Service mare Mantua Chaiken: ohne 
Secctinana” tae for Dory and Sak wee tend ind houlés 
gency — photo. Original returned unharmed 





Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Prompt service, 
since 1898, 

MOEN 
Box 867-0, 


Supe rior Qualit 


PHOTO SERVICE 
La Crosse, Wis. 











EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 

















Once you star S. Sehool " 
You Can Learn Your Favorite rward to the time ye pend on yous Xo 
resome exercise ‘ long-winded ex] 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way bisieud oi hart work, learning vo play becom 
happy | ttre un in v1 mpl I 
No special talent, no previous musical training As you impr , take up mor 
needed This remarkable U. S. School home-stucy tute Sooner han you ever dared y 
method is so successful because you learn to play mM find yoursell playing nu pol 
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Let’s Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
to @ sheet. Your name and address 
should appear on each sheet. Be sure 
to use your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instrrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 


The first week of © school, 
Carolyn, aged four, awoke from 
the afternoon rest period and said 
to the teacher, “Teacher, I slept. 
Did you hear me purr?” 
Puyiuis Gorncs 
srooklyn, Michigan 


I took a child of four for a ride 
on the Ferris wheel at the county 
fair, and as the Ferris wheel was 
going down, the child exclaimed, 
“Oh, my stomach is so scared, it 
wants to cry.” 

GrertRuDE M. Boyce 
Bullalo, New York 


Four-year-old Paul, in telling us 
about his father’s new grocery 
store, said, “I can play with the 
typewriter in the back of the store, 
but I can’t touch the typewriter 
with the money in it.” 

Ruri FINKEL 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Alan, a first-grader, thought a 
lot of his new teacher. After sev- 
eral days of successful school, he 
confidently told his mother: “I 
know she loves me, ’cause she 
won’t let me work too hard.” 

Marcaret E. WitreNER 
Fredericktown, Missouri 


When little Sue returned home 
from her first day in kindergarten 
her sister, Linda, now a first- 
grader, asked her what seat in the 
room she had chosen. When Sue 
said that it was one in the middle 
of the room, Linda said, “Oh, you 
should have taken the first one in 
the row nearest the door. People 
come to the door all day; you open 
it for them and you don’t have to 
do any work at all, hardly.” 

DoroTnkEA A. ENGLEMAN 
Rockaway, New Jersey 


I can play only the melody of 
songs, with onc hand, so when one 
of my former pupils passed to a 
higher grade, she came to me and 
said, “My teacher isn’t nearly so 
smart as you, because she has to 
take two hands to play the same 
song you can play with one hand.” 

Sister Mary Loyoia 
Texas, Maryland 


Carol was asked how she liked 
her new second-grade schoolteach- 
tr. She thought for a minute and 
then answered, “Well, she doesn’t 
use fingernail polish, but I like 
her just the same.” 

Myrtce ALBriGHt 
Durham, North Carolina 


| 


Shortly after our neighbor’s lit- 
tle girl started to school, I asked 
her what she had learned. She 
promptly answered, “Nothing.” 

“Oh, didn’t you learn to sing 
any little songs or to print some 


I asked the class, “Tell me an 
advantage of having a telephone in 
your house.” A little boy raised 
his hand and said, “It gives you a 
chance to win radio prizes.” 

Linnie Natu 


- . ” 
ond grade. 


letters? Surely you learned to do 
something.” 

The little girl hastened to en- 
lighten me, “Why, I don’t have to 
learn anything; I’m not in the sec- 


SisteR MARILYN 
Schererville, Indiana 





Dexter, Georgia 


My six-year-old daughter, look- 
ing at the celery which I had pur- 
chased, asked, “What are you going 
to do with that shrubbery?” 

Mauve Drason 
Elkton, 


Kentucky 





Donny, aged four, was admiring 
a black-and-white. spotted dog. 
“Oh, Mother,” he said, “look at 
that Holstein dog.” 
ALICE WILBERG 
Kensington, Minnesota 


Junior, calling on a new neigh- 
bor next door: “If the piano 
practicing ever bothers you, just 
complain to my mother.” . 

ANNA BENNETT 
Lancaster, California 
(Continued on page 14) 











Controlled Study 


CONFIRMS IMPORTANCE OF 


Brealtast 


Educational leaders, teachers, 
and administrators will wish 
firsthand the information pro- 
vided by the recently published 
report* of a scientific study 
which, for the first time, exper- 
imentally demonstrates that 
physiologic advantages, accrue from the daily 





eating of adequate breakfasts. ‘This study was 
conducted at the Departments of Physiology and 
Nutrition of the college of medicine at a prom- 
inent university. 


In the carefully controlled investigation, data 
were collected on the physiologic effects of four 
different breakfast practices—800 calorie break- 
fast, 400 calorie breakfast, no breakfast, and 
coffee only—on the maximum work output, the 
simple and choice reaction times to light stimuli, 
and on the neuromuscular tremor at the pre- 
noon hour of six women graduate students, 


From the data gathered the following con- 

clusions were reached: 

1. When “no breakfast’? was the morning 
habit, maximum work output showed a 
significant decrease, while a notable increase 
resulted in simple and choice reaction time 
and in tremor magnitude. 





2. Habituation to coffee only showed a similar 
decrease in maximum work output, with 


corresponding increase in reaction time and 
in tremor magnitude, 


3. When habituation to the 400 calorie break- 
fast was accomplished after the coffee only 
period, a significant increase over the findings 
in the coffee only period in maximum work 
output resulted and both simple and choice 
reaction time as well as muscle tremor mag- 


nitude showed a noteworthy decrease. 


This important scientific study emphasizes the 
highly practical aspects of the daily practice of 
eating an adequate breakfast,and supports the con- 


tention maintained in many quarters that school 


breakfast programs could be profitably instituted. 


Conclusively 
supported by 
experimen- 
tal facts, the 
widely advanced 
recommen- 
dation ‘‘Eat 
an Adequate 
Breakfast” takes 
on still greater 
significance. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 
ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association, 








*Educational leaders, teachers, and administrators are 
invited to send for reprint of the article referred to above. 
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Dramatization 


in the Rural School 


EDNA S. WEISS 


Te acher, Rural School, Hillsboro 
Center, Neu Hampshire 


E DON’T have time for drama- 
W tization in our busy rural- 
school day,” is the plea of many 
teachers. But quick, impromptu, 
little dramatizations ‘are a device 
the busy teacher cannot afford to 
overlook. ‘There are times when a 
few minutes of make-believe will 
illustrate a fact or emphasize a 
point that might take hours to get 
across in more prosaic ways. 

It is most effective, for example, 
to have pupils act out some of the 
basic good-health pring iples. Bring 
these important rules to life with a 
few hastily contrived pantomimes 
Have two children enter the room, 
one with a fine, erect posture, the 


other slumping. With a show of 


hands the onlookers  « an decide 
which _ is preferable. Or, select 
two children, hold a short, whis- 


pered conference, and let one an- 
nounce, “One of us slept ten hour 
last night, and had a good break- 
fast of fruit, cereal, milk, and toast. 
The other stayed up till cleven 
o'clock, overslept this morning, and 
had time only for a piece of toast 
which was eaten hastily on the way 
Can you tell which is 
The two then act as chil- 
thus prepared for school 
might be OX PCE ted to act in spt lI- 
ing arithmetic, on. 
Without any preaching from the 
teacher, simple health lessons are 
learned when dramatized this way. 
Let the primary-grade pupils act 
out “The Three Bears” or “The 
Gingerbread Man” after they have 
enjoyed reading or listening to the 
story. It takes only a few minutes 
to assign parts and do a little plan- 
ning with the children. They will 
quickly fall into the spirit of the 
characters and huff and _ puff, 
squeal, or run, as the part demands. 
If their words do not correspond 
exactly to the text, what of it? 
The the story will be 
there and that is most important 
for them anyway. ‘Their interest in 
reading will be strengthened and 
the morale of all the school will be 
raised by the brief entertainment. 
“The Three Bears,” “The House 
That Jack Built,” and countless 
other familiar stories lend them- 
selves well to the following type of 
activity. Let the children be Dick, 
Jane, and Sally of their basi 
primers and readers. If Dick “can 
run,” let him run! Let Jane play 
with her doll and Baby with ‘Tim. 
For variety have one child act out 
some exploit of Dick, Jane, Baby, 
and so on. The others will enjoy 
guessing the identity of the char- 
acter. The illustrations in the 
books will suddenly become three- 
dimensional to the children after 
an experience of this kind in which 
they identify themselves with the 
children in the story. 
Older and 
choose storics or episodes from 
their literature and dramatize it 
without any help from the teacher 
at all. When the younger children 
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VISUAL Teaching 


AT LOWEST COST! 





Known the world over for its versatility and economy of 
operation is the Spencer Model V Opaque Dclineascope. Al- 
most as basic as reading and writing is to learning... so is the 
“V"' to Visual Teaching. : 

This unique instrument projects material easily obtained any- 
where for little or nothing . . . books, magazine pages, clip- 
pings, pupils’ work, photographs, actual specimens. It is 
ideal for student participation and work projects. It produces 
a brilliant, colorful screen image for all the class to see. IN 


ADDITION it is adaptable to r 


slides, and slidefilm. Truly, a Spencer Opaque Delineascope 


x 2” colorslides, lantern 


is the workhorse among visual aids—the basic projection 


instrument every school should own first 





. 
NEW! 
Opaque Strip Attachment 
Metal holder and paper 
strip for mounting related 
illustrations. Convenient, 
low cost, space saving. 


For catalog or instructive booklet on opaque methods, write Dept. W36. 


American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 


Buffalo 15, New York 


Makers of Microscoptes fer over 00 Years 
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Art and Craft Ideas 





for CREATIVE 
TEACHING e 


Teachers of Art and Craft find SCHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE the outstanding magazine that gives 


project ideas—and the 


trends in art education. 





sound, workable ideas for creative teaching. 
forty-eight years SCHOOL ARTS subscribers have 
received articles of stimulating interest 
latest 


For 


illustrated 


developments and 


Each issue is a cross section of thinking of teachers 
who have done creative work on the central theme 
for the month. The many illustrations motivate and 
enliven the articles, ranging from classroom demon- 
strations in the grades to advanced techniques and 
media. School Arts helps you evaluate your work— 
gives you confidence and inspiration, so that you, too, 


can release the creative talents of your students. 





Ten issues a year 


each on a different 


art and craft subject 


SEND 10 CENTS 
for Sample Copy 





The broad and challenging 
theme DESIGN is the subject 
for the issue you will receive. 
Illustrated articles on applied 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


design for classroom use—de- | and postage. 
sign methods—-design theory Slaene 
and the steps you use in creat- | 

ing your own designs -— all 

**packaged”’ for your use in the I Address 
September issue of SCHOOL | 

ARTS MAGAZINE. City 


CLIP and MAIL this coupon with 10 cents (to cover hand- 
ling and postage) for your sample copy of SCHOOL ARTS 


2990 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


| Please send the September DESIGN issue of SCHOOL 
ARTS to me. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost of handling 


State 
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have seen a poem such as “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” acted out by a 
group of seventh- or eighth-grade 
pupils, they will hail the poem as 
an old friend when the time comes 
for them to read it themselves. 

Handwriting can be combined 
with this acting game if the chil- 
dren make large placards bearing 
the names of the characters they 
impersonate. Vocabulary, spelling, 
and grammar can be combined in 
an acting game which pupils love. 
Write on the blackboard a group of 
nouns such as pity, anger, courte- 
sy, terror, consideration. Ask two 
pupils to leave the room and pre- 
pare an act illustrating one of the 
words. After someone has guessed 
which word was dramatized, ask 
all the pupils to take a good look 
at the word, concentrating on its 
meaning and spelling. ‘Then erase 
it. After all the words have been 
used, dictate them to the pupils, 
who will try to spell them correct- 
ly. They might also be asked to 
give synonyms. 

Dramatizations of the sort de- 
scribed seldom take more than five 
minutes’ preparation. No teacher 
need strain her resourcefulness in 
suggesting forms of presentations. 
She is dealing with children, who 
are masters in the art of make- 
believe. If the work of some other 
group in the room is interrupted, 
momentarily, it really doesn’t mat- 
ter. It is good for that group to 
benefit by the advent of a little 
drama into its school day. 

Unwilling singers often develop 
a real interest in music if they are 
allowed to dramatize quictly a song 
being sung by the rest of the school. 
It is fun to be Little Boy Blue and 
hide under the haystack while the 
others sing and hunt. 

The social studies are rich in 
possibilities for quick, brief dram- 
atization. Whether it is Columbus 
landing in the West Indies, or a 
silkworm starting its career in a 
cocoon, almost anything may be 
dramatized. Little boys love the 
saga of transportation. The en- 
thusiasm they show in riding on a 
covered wagon (a couple of school- 
room chairs) increases steadily as 
they move along into the airplane 
age. For once, they may zoom 
around the room, making their 
favorite airplane noises, unrebuked. 

The core of a unit can often be 
illustrated very effectively in a 
dramatic way. It forms a pleasant 
climax to several weeks of work 
and study around one theme. Sup- 
pose you are showing, for example, 
why your community no longer 
functions on its former agricultural 
basis. The group chosen to dram- 
atize this might pretend to be a 
self-sufficient farm family of an 
earlier period. The girls can spin, 
weave, knit, and sew, explaining 
their activities to the audience. 
lhey can make candles, soap, and 
butter, and cook on_ fireplaces. 
lhe boys will till their fields, take 
their grain to the grist mill, do 
their trading, and so on. A little 
narration might be introduced to 
show the coming of the machine. 
Then, the resulting changes in the 
way of life of the farm family may 
be vividly dramatized. Father and 
the older brothers go off to the mill 














to exchange their labor for cash. 
Mother buys her butter or oleo- 
margarine at the chain store, puts 
it in her electric refrigerator, and 
then switches on the electric lamp 
to sit down and choose her new 
dress from a mail-order catalogue. 

A child who has been a Pilgrim 
traveling the Atlantic to land on 
a stern and rockbound coast will 
remember the date 1620. He will 
‘understand its significance far bet- 
ter than the child who has merely 
read it in a book. 





A pupil who flounders in the 
intricacies of making change will 
be more likely to grasp the idea if 
he has been allowed to be a clerk 
counting out toy coins for the cus- 
tomer who has handed him a 
make-believe dollar bill. With this 
understanding through acting, he 
acquires a tool for everyday life. 

Dramatization is not a substitute 
for reading or study, but it is a val- 
uable source of enrichment for any 
curriculum. <A simple dramatiza- 
tion which the child creates or 





helps to create has much educa- 
tional value and is an emotional 
outlet aswell. Rural children, often 
isolated and lacking in social expe- 
rience, need this outlet especially. 

There is always time for make- 
believe because the need for it is 
so basic in children. Without the 
childhood experiences of pretend- 
ing and projecting ourselves into 
the place of others, it is doubtful 
whether we could ever learn to live 
together, for this is the basis of 
human sympathy. 


900 Musical Selections now available 


on RCA 








present radio 


Plays through your 


VICTOR 45 rpm records 





RCA VICTOR MODEL 9-JY 


Easily attached. to any radio, phonograph or combi- 
nation. Plays up to 10 of the new 7-inch distortion-free 
records automatically. Music is heard through the 
instrument to which it is attached . . . $24.95* 





The Ideal Record-Player for the Classroom 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 9-EY3 


Contains the amazing new RCA Victor changer— 
easiest of all changers to operate 

plus a built-in speaker and amplifier. Brings to the 
classroom the many advantages of the New RCA 
Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System . 


Prices subject to change without notice and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


world’s fastest 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 





- « $39.95° 


From the wealth of musical treasure in the new 


RCA VICTOR 45 rpm RECORD CATALOG you have an 


12-inch record. 


@ 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (Dept. 461) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. ‘ 
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interesting and varied selection of recordings for 
classroom instruction at all educational leveis. 


Great symphonies and classical masterpieces . . . 
children’s records . . 
recordings, country and Western... popular music... 
specialty records—all on 7-inch, non-breakable Vinylite, 
distortion-free records that can play as long as a 


. international 


More than 150 single RCA Victor 45 rpm Records 
fit in one foot of bookshelf space. Record classification 
is simplified because each type of record is made 
in a different color. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION / / 


Please send me the new RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Catalog and 
information on the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System 


_State___ 
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Mew ! | A School Flower Show 
LET’S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS | MINNIE MAE KERR 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE | Formerly, Assistant Supervisor, Kindergarten Department, 
FOR CHORAL READING | Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


A Teacher's Book for Kinder- 
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Nelected and edited ty Helen A. Brown . . . . . . 
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No S usted Tentatn Necessar soms Which his father had grown. placed across the mouths of jars 
i > ; 
Pp 3 Y When he was asked to tell the chil- that are the same size top and bot- 
ry ° . . 
The 181 poems, from the world’s out dren about them, he went into de- tom. A pair of kitchen shears or 
1 tundinyg writer of verse for children, : ~ - ‘ > : 
‘ to AT a tk bead aieiinin ta ante tbe tail about the pl inting and growing — clippers is another necessary item, 
. ai ZA 2 beginning teacher, Without presenting of dahlias. ‘The teacher saw an As I told the children in simple 
e a any barrier to reading or enjoyment, opportunity to lead the children terms about line in flower displays, 
y ll-type directions printed directly . " : . 
; ms, above each line of verse indicate whether nto a gene ral discussion of flowers, I arranged a lew to illustrate Il\ 
: BY ms the part is to be read as a solo, duet, ‘The outcome was the idea of hav- point. The danger of overcrowd- h 
4 n m4 $ + J trio, in unison, or otherwise. This simple . } 1 {] , | ing . } ized 
- and unique device mikes the reading of Ine a SC 100 ower show, Is was ¢ mp bASIZCG. ° 
all parts easy and natural. Phe children of all six grades Three days later the children 
m | were invited to an informal assem- held their show in the gymnasium 
Background Material Tens h your pupils to love poetry. A bly when we met to discuss the where tables were arranged accord- EN 
’ the troducto ‘hapter of this f: : - , . 
Choral reading plays an important he a ! save Ha ok ” Mab +1 show. [| had been asked to share ing to grade levels. Each child put th 
main " man Ps wa aad < Cinating antnotlopg’s states, uke « | ‘ a ‘ a - . 
part in providing background and vi peaking together of poetry a delight my, interest in flowers with the chil- 9 @ number with his arrangement. lies fo! 
carious experiences for children. The ful «ch ir * fois | Particips : P| | 7 oe . ae" h 
rich program found in Let'’s-Read- ME SCROOTECOM experience. FT artetspe- dren, so L took with me flowers ans had been made to give rib- they a 
Together Poems should be fully util tion, cont awe, to an ——s —- which | knew were blooming in bons for first, second, and third broade 
ized as a vital feature of the complete ing, reaches its pea in Ct s-Khead- ‘ . ee . : } world ‘ 
reading program Together Poems. | their yards, and many wild flowers prizes in cach grade, and then to 
| and weeds that | had gathered in award a grand prize to the child “Pi 
MAIL COUPON TODAY | | the fields near the school. It is ale who had made the best arrange- _ 
rm mene car meme mee mportant . . . , . | . ° 
! | Ways important to call children’s | ment. ‘1 he judeing was based on classre 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Please send check, postal attention to the plants which erow Garden Club rules, which had bee Youn 
| 1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL ] note, or money order. If to th | = ” ; > : Ae : n aoe 
or 104 §. Lexington Avenue, White Plains, New York J you wish to be billed on near them and which do not cost explained to the children. }-~ 
f) Bo oe Ranges fy ~ Poems. Rama 1 open account, have the money to obtain. We found that in each grade | binds 
ul ine elit h, rie a ener Beaaloag $s, ele ac Tagg t irds 
egies mal = Gatene § , aaa — After talking about flowers and more than one child deserved cach || crafts 
1 ! ur FREE ¢ pl perettas, . gy } : . P . ae . critic 
: ' c ain- Oo c c OS ‘refore 
' ; a ee | Order from Nearest Office | weeds, we discussed flower cont in f th _ three prizes. Phere lore, wi peor 
" ' ers. [Thad brought some glass jars gave ribbons accordmely. Wecould — 
' . . . Ps —_— “ya 
| ROW, PETERSON & co. of the type that food. is pa ked not agree on the best individual ar- pupil 
J Posi 1 —— a in) to show the group. I also had rangement, so we decided to award Young 
; fairs 
Ost. or RD of a tall vase and a low dish to suggest — the grand prize, a copper pot with Some 
| 104 &. Lexington Avenue o them the sizes and heiehts of con- as small) gree ant : Outli 
PO. & Zone State i White Plains, New York t th on i , h . mal : al " plant, to a whol Count 
| tarners lor Various types ol flowers. grade. The Suc ond erade Won. ture | 
oe ee eee ee ee ee we we ee we so os oe a we; 
ship, 
zes, 1 





7 | ate For Primary Grades! stn 
NIC) \ HOMES’ |/%/O7ep) | BULLETIN BOARD and Acme Card Cart | ° 


@) | 
"TSE | | | \W/ ol’ / | | Me lUY PRIMARY CHART UNIT—Only $2.75 with 10 Pockets for Me 














































\ , ‘ beau 
| wd at meunting-only $3.50 
4 Tm (twi 
_ Tate ae Aubonn ~ a. 
me ye Wes Stor in 
{ f ther y See Speeial Combina- tori: 
Bring 4 cents fr ose A big wind | a tion Offer Below! aaa 
P 3 ‘ & ear 
This is +i is bowing Soe | * last } 
Las os birthday. -" ?4 y THE ACME CARI Teach 
Mare v: V P CHART is the most du- READ 
f os, Happy Birthday én The sky is cloudy. rably constructed car ; 
‘ i , Cr - ~~. ~~ - holder on the market _ 
- Mery : a ' « Has 10 sade a folds : 
pe) The sky is grey the middle. Ideal for use ; 
‘ 7 arn i eo oie ai i le Y is the class _ bulletir j 
- Now she is <a * Maybe it wi} vein hoard (including — th 
m ; cards described above \ 
“ , rr it iwount cards for ‘ 
023) Hallowe'en ‘vi es of aealtene gaan phon- 
o ° . : It 3 raining. . aS” a ae ; PY am ot 
: a ies, arithmetic, — ete. You 
is coming in 10 days. | GUARANTEED FOR | 
FIVE YEARS. Price 
$3.50, postpaid. ‘ 
I 
; | THE BULLETIN BOARD PRIMARY CARD UNIT consists Special Combination! 
of 85 heavy manila card strips, printed in large, bold type; THE BULLETIN Se 
' ) e ) many are attractively illustrated. The cards cover 3. classifi- pp ey : 
h 1 qd a de cations: Statistical, Social Science, Natural Science. Cards to ACME CARD CHART 
| } | ] \ { build different thought unit are selected by teacher and together at the postpaid 
. S pupils. An invaluable aid to primary reading, language and price of 
social science and to lead children into the field of natural Beene $5. “ YOt 
| science. Teachers! Save hours of work in preparing bulletin . ; 32 | 
. ° e . = " Remittance wi der) 
Mary Meighen— Marjorie Pratt— Mabel Halvorsen | board cards by using this unit, Low priced at $2.75, postpaid, _ 
THE KING COMPANY, Dept. 19, Publishers Weak I 32 £ 
4669 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Hlinois ] 7 me 
Please son Combination Bulletin Board Primary Card Unit and Aeme Card ] | samey 
| ‘ 
- = Chart (special price $5.75 postpaid) e au ZINI 
Lyons and Carnahan | “parc eal , One 
“gona Board Vrimary Card Unit @ $2.75 postpaid. I “Today! l Nam 
° enclose $ ™ 
Chicago 16, Ill. New York I, N.Y. Atlanta 3, Georgia Dallas |, Texas penie Cunt Chak tenmatect he 8 me) © OREO comme I { 
2500 Prairie Ave. 246 Fifth Ave. 148 Nassau St.N.W. 2210 Pacific Ave. I enclose § | THEKINGCOF Ut 4 
(Orders billed to afi ols school distri egular te Ss. . 
~ Pasadena 2, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. silk silts ene eee Publishers ! City 
367 So. Pasadena Ave. 225 So. Main St. Name Dept. 19 J 
l 4609 N. Clark St I Grae 
Addres I Chicago 40, tl. ( 
-“——~. 
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so that you 


can see for yourself 
how PUPIL INTEREST 


soars e*eee 








END for free sample copies of) 
these stimulating classroom week- 


lies for grades 2 through 9. 


See how 


they accelerate classroom skiils and_/| 
broaden pupils’ understanding of the! 


world today. 


~ PREVIEW OF THIS TERM 


Note how well contents tie in with your 
classroom needs: 


Young America Reader for grades 4-5. Young 

America Junior Reader 2-3. A weekly 

series on Natural Science answering ques- 

tions about the moon, stars, seasons, clouds, 

birds and animals. How-To-Do-It recipes, 
|| crafts, games. Questions to encourage 
critical thinking and develop worthwhile 
concepts. Many colorful photos, maps, 
drawings. Wor!d Spotlight focuses week- 
ly attention on other countries. 35c per 
pupil per semester. 


Young America for grades 6-9. Current Af- 
fairs and World News. Material on Power 
Sources, Metals, Farm and Forest, an 
Outline of World History covering 16 
Countries linked with Current News, a Pic- 
ture Series on Latin America, as well as 
a wealth of material on Civics, Citizen- 
ship, Science, Vocabulary, English, Quiz- 
zes, Tests, etc. 45c per pupil per semester. 


All thre YOUNG AMERICA MAGA- 
ZINES carry the enthusiastic endorsement 
of school administrators throughout the 
United States. 


Hew THIS SEMESTER: More 
beautifully-printed READERS 
(twice as many pictures, pages, 
greater sparkle) ... No advertising 
in YOUNG AMERICA—full edi- 
torial value for you! 

Nearly 20,600,000 copies bought and used 
last year. 


Teachers say: 


READERS: 
“Pupils clap when I pass them 
around.”"—K.H., Des Moines, Iowa 
“A source of progress and joy to pu- 
pils—and to me.”—B. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
“Your paper is radiant—you must 


know children plus sound education- 
al philosophy.”—M. Detroit, 
Michigan. 


YOUNG AMERICA: 


“Awakened new interest in Current 
History.”"—A. D., Chicago, Illinois. 
“My children read twice 
before."—J. G., Phoenix, 
“There isn't a page I don’t like—it's 


a thrilling aid to teaching.”—F. L., 
Portland, Maine. 


Send For Sample Copies Now 


“am. 


as much as 
Arizona. 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES | 


New York 22, N. Y. 


Cec 


32 East 57th Street, 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me further details and FREE 


sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA MAGA- 
ZINES for my grade. 


Name 2 
Address — 
City Zone State. 
Grades Taught sai 

IN 9-49 


nl 





Z| Contributors 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How to Supmrir MArertau 
Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 842” 
x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself, ) 
2. State 
manuscript. 
Primary stories: 
Upper-grade 
words. 
Articles: 1500-1800 words. 
Units and plays: not more 
2000 words; preferably less. 


number of words in 


400-800 words. 
stories: 1000-1200 


than 


Type name and address at 
the top of cach page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 


Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school ) 

If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by October first for the 
March issue). 

Enclose 
samples and 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tne Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-€ Yne-Another Club.” 


for return of 
manuscript if not 


postage 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 
1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 
Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before CX- 
amining it. 
All manuscripts are 
considered. 
4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


carefully 


Do You Know a 
Song Writer? 


Is there a music teacher or su- 
pe rvisor in your school who writes 
interesting songs for the childre n to 
sing on special occasions? Would 
she like to see her songs in print? 
We want to encourage new writers 
whose songs have stood the test of 
pupil performance. We hope you 
will call their attention to our mag- 
azine. We shall be glad to receive 
songs for consideration, and will 
pay for any that we can use, 


BANK 





NEW 


Savings 












* 
Adds Coins 


Cash Drawer 
Opens at Ten 
Dollars 


Postpaid 


Different ! Adds 


Arithmetic Help ! NICKELS 
QUARTERS 

Keeps Class Funds. Teaches Addition. 

Fun to save Nickels, Dimes, Quarters. some, rugged Styron and metal con- 

Put in a coin. Pull lever. Watch amount struction, 6% x 7, Lustre Black or Deep 

added on Register. See cash drawer pop Maroon. Gold Letters and Dial. Guar- 


open at $10. Holds up to $50, Hand- inteed. $3. postpaid. 





Fascinating ELECTRIC Quizzer ! 


touch its 








Children love to read each question... 













post with the Electric Cord..:then find an- 
swer on right side...and touch 
Cte eae that Answer Post. If it’s 


the correct 
there’s a loud zzzt 
from the Buzzer 


answetl 


Quiz Subjects 
MUSIC —ART 
GEOGRAPHY 
SCIENCE, ETC. 


$ 2 Postpaid 


DELUXE QUIZZER $3 








Fine for games and party periods, o1 cach sheet. Each set on large cardboard 
real Quiz sessions. Easy to make your 120 questions, 120 answers in all. Com- 
own Class Quiz sheets on manila paper plete with Battery $2 postpaid. Deluxe 


Quizzer—360 Questions; 360 
and 2 Batteries, $3 postpaid. 


Suitable for any grade level. Comes with Answers 


sets of 24 questions and 24 answers on 


Use the SELECTED QUESTIONS ¢ Also MAKE YOUR OWN 


Fey Ao aoe 





Outfit 


6 metal plaques 
with imprinted de- 
signs on Plywood 
backing. Includes 


hammer, tapping 
tool and nails. For 
all Grades. $1.75 





postpaid, 





Color Sand Pictures (Not Illus.) 


12 assorted pictures on cardboard, 6 x 
6. Includes special bottle adhesive and 
12 containers of assorted Colors of Sand. 
A fascinating educational art or craft 
project. Encourages creative designs. All 
grades. $2 postpaid. 


| SEND COUPON e 


Wood-Burning Craft g 


Air cooled Electric PEN with multi-pur- 
pose tip. Approved by Underwriters and 
guaranteed, Designs printed on 3 ply 
basswood panels. Also metal foil, water 
colors and: brush. Excellent craft for up- 
per grades. $2 postpaid. 


ORDER BY MAIL e _25% DISCOUNT FOR QUANTITIES 





I! Rapaport Bros., 1826 § .Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 8 
| Enc losed $ 
| 3-Coin Register 


. Please ship postpaid: 
Banks. 
Banks, Satin-Black at $3. 
$2 ea. 


$3 ea. 


CRAFT SETS 


Pictures, 


Maroon color at $3. 


Sand Color $2 ea. 


Metal Tapping Outfits, $1.75 ea, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
$2 ea. : 
| 
| 
| 


}-Coin Register 


Electric Quizzers, 


DeLuxe Quizzers, Woodburning Outfits, 


25% Discount on orders over $30 or doz. lots. Guaranteed to satisfy. 





Name Address 
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and regular black ink, 24 li 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Beginning Spelling 
Beginners’ Arithmetic 
Social Studies I 
Primary Art I 

Mother Goose Pictures 
Story Pictures 

My Health & Fun Book 
Story Reader II 


For Grades 3 and 4 


Clothing 
Indians 
Pioneers 
Nature Science 
Transportation 
Communication 


For Grades 1 to 4 


American Birds 
My Animal Book 


Let’s Color 
First Days 
Pre-Primer 
Primer 

Story Reader I 
Reading | 
Phonies I-A 
Phonics I-B 


Health and Safety 
Posters 

Young Citizens 

Let’s Write 

Food 

Phonics III-A 

Phonies II-B 


Holiday Art 


Minimum order, 10 books; 


paid. 


books, 65¢ cach. 
Also: The HAMILTON 


We pay the postage. 
FILM DUPLICATOR 


pay the postage. (Extra films, 85¢ each, postpaid.) 


HAMILTON PUBLISHING 


Platteville, Wisconsin 





FREE, with each Duplicator, any three hektograph seatwork books, 


 Seatwork Rooks 


Your PRIMARY PUPILS WILL LIKE and USE 


These books are print d in both hi htograph ink 


ONS Ih Cab h book. 


Reading II 
Little Numbers 
Bigger Numbers 
Social Studies II 
Phonies I-A 
Phonics II-B 
Primary Art II 


Advanced Art 

Arithmetic III Part I 
Arithmetic HII Part II 
Arithmetic IV 
Arithmetic IV Part Il 


Part I 


Social Studies Art 


WORKBOOKS in BLACK INK (called Pupil Work Pads): 18e each, post- 


may be of one title or assorted. 


HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK BOOKS: 1 or 2 books, 70c¢ each; 3 or more 


$4.75. 
We 


with two films, 


Write for FREE Interesting Sample Packet 


COMPANY 




















M 


O 


FOR 
GRADES 4 and 2 


A separate’ unit 
for each month, 
September to June 


Each unit-16 pages 
(8'2 by 11) 

Large, clear, line 

drawings 





Suitable for color- 
ing 


Your complete 
seasonal art aid 


Minimum of simple 
text on each page 
COMPLETE 
SET OF 10 
ONLY $1.00 
post paid 


ECEMBER 











NTHLY ACTIVITY UNITS 

















Some of the Topics Covered in These Units 


School - Playground - School Bus - A Farm 
Fruits - Vegetables - Animals - Harvest 


Jack-O-Lanterns - Pumpkins - Columbus ~ Flying Kites - 


His Ships - Halloween - Indians - Wigwam 
Feeding Turkeys - Gathering Nuts - Pilgrims 
Church - Book Parade - ee Day 


Santa Claus ~- Reindeer - First Christmas 
The Shepherds - The Wise Men - Gifts - Toys 
Snowman Family - Coasting - Northern Lights 
Eskimos - Igloo Village - Boats - Animals 


Mother's Day - 


Skating - Dutch Home - C 


Easter Rabbit - Chicks - Ducks - Sunshine 
Rain - Rainbow - 


Valentines - A Mail Box - My Flag - Log 
Cabin - Lincoln - Washington - Cherry Tree 


Windmills - Dutch Children 
ows - Tulips 


Robins - Planting Gardens 


May Baskets - May Pole - The 
Circus - Memorial Day - 
Flower Garden - 
Vegetable People - Summer Vacation 


Baby Birds in Nest 
Father's Day - Flag Day 


’ 
Let’s Laugh 
(Continued from page 9) 
I was discussing summer activ- 


with my first-graders. One 
little girl said she liked to go bare- 


ities 


foot. Another child asked het 
whether going shocless hurt het 
feet. She said, “At first I could 
hardly walk, but the rocks got 


softer every day.” 
EMMA Bur.tow 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 
first-grader re- 


Avery 


turned home from school at lunch 


proud 


time. By way of testing his young- 
er brother he asked. “Dickie. what 
school?” 
thought for a moment: 
replied, “Vou 
It’s youl school “ 
Lorené RAriiri 
Monctt, Missouri 


grade am [| in 
Dickie 
then nonchalantly 


ought to know. 


A young hopeful in the begin- 


ners’ class whose teacher was a 


normal-school graduate expericn ° 
first 
looke d up at 


teaching. 
“Do 
you teach the high-school kids?” 
“LT try to,” I told him. 
looked at me 


He 
and said, “Gee! You must be 


ing hes year ol 


me and asked, 


more seriously 
gel 
ting old.” 
Wintrrep C, 
Natal, 


Canada 


Murray 
British Columbia 


[ asked one of my little pupils 
what he would like to be when he 
up. “A trolley conductor,” 
he replied. When | asked him 
why, he said, “Well, look at all the 
nickels and dimes the people put 
in his bank every day!” 

Jane Rint 
Shubert, Nebraska 


crew 


For an art lesson in sixth grad 
I was drawing a lobster on the 
blackboard. First I drew the body, 
then the large front pincers, and fi- 
nally the four pairs of smaller legs 
“What would these represent, 


Bill?” I asked. 


“Exhaust pipes, I guess,” said 
Bill. 
Kart R. Morrison 
Elsinore, California 
One summer while four-year- 


old Mary Helen was visiting het 
grandmother in the country she 
asked that a freezer of ice cream 
be made. When her grandmother 
told her that they couldn’t because 
the old cow was dry, Mary Helen 
asked, “Well, can’t you pour a 


99 


bucket of water on her? 
EMMA MILLER 
Roaring Springs, ‘Texas 





TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


Nationwide loan plan for "& 
teachers. Your signature only 
brings you $50 to $300 Cash 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lIowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW —Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 










Dept. 5 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux city, Iowa 











in quantities of 50 or more, same titles or assorted — Sc each Name. .seseesseeeeeerereerersececeeseeceeees 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS : : ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA ~ iaglasnatatieasmcmnene aay 
Pc cccccccecesennceosesessces SORES. cc ccccce ° 
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This is the fountaiy 
pen that lets yo, 
choose the right poini 
for the way you write 


Here’s the fountain pen 
designed especially for 
school, especially for busi- 
ness, especially for YOU! 
It’s the Esterbrook, and it 
gives you the world’s 
largest variety of points to 
choose from—from extra 
fine, to extra broad—from 
flexible to rigid. There are 
special points, too, for 
shorthand, bookkeeping, 
making carbons and every 
other writing job, even music 
writing! Choose the point 
that’s right for :you—and fit 
it into the barrel yourself! 
















In case of damage 
you can replace your 
favorite numbered 
point yourself—in- 
stantly—at any pen 
counter, 35c and 85c 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE . . . HERE'S 
ALL YOU 00 


Complete Pen 


$2 and up 


Matched Pen 
and Pencil Sets 
$4 and up 

















FOUNTAIN PEN 














7 
, 





O| 


ry 
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nt 
fit 
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FRAMED Vc Plymouth Wall Chart 









































VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 


Through using it in seat work periods~the 








child teaches himself an extensive reading vo- 
cabulary. On each lay-sheet are twenty-five 
pictures, with a space below each in which the 








pupil is to lay the corresponding printed word. 


VOCABULARY SEATWORK FOR SLOW PUPILS He is enabled to do this without help from the 
teacher by a dictionary card which illustrates 
the twenty-five words. There is a total vocabu- 


Offer of the material in this advertisement good only in Continental 
United States. 





In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given ; , 
—* : , , ; ary of 300 wor 108 f which are ne 
only five words at a time for word-and-picture lary of 3 words, most of which are in the C708 
Gates list, 200 ‘ 00 verbs, 
matching, and he must match each one not once sates list, nouns and 1 , The Plymouth Chart is a wall chart 36 inches wide and 85 inches 
hut ten times. Thirty words are included. Each is a six-pupil set, six lay-sheet, printed, high, of heavy paper, mounted on wood at top and bottom, and with 
’ z : word-cards. si ‘tionaries. ¢ six envelope marg.ns substantially bound in cloth. The printed matter for use on the 
Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, in- ord-cards, six dictionaries, and envelo} , . 

: a containers chart consists of heavy ecards of the same material, which slip easily in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cutting to grooves and blend with the chart exactly as if printed on it. They are 
up. Each set contains six different units, each of as easily removed and returned to the file or envelope in which they are 

25 words, or 150 words in all. kept. You may place before your pupils fresh and timely material in 
endl. ss variety every day of the year ust what you want and just 
R-982—60¢ aed set—3 for s! 48 plus 2l¢ R-960 60¢ per set —— Pe plus 2l¢ when you want it. The chart displays phonic exere’ses, primary reading, 
pos stage—Total $t. 69. postage otal ” poems, passages from literature, problems in arithmetic, or any othe 
matter type will print. 
C708. The Plymouth Chart, $6.55 inches, with twelve lines, giving 
N f All orders must be accompanied by money order or check. No orders a linear display space of 36 feet price 
o 
e filled for less than three sets. 


T H E P LY M 0 U T H P R E Ss Ss y 2921 West 63rd, Chicago 29, Illinois 


THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST WALL CHART MADE 
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$3.75 plus 23¢ postage—Total $3.98 





our latest catalog list ng 300 items will be sent to you. 





SPECIAL OFFER: Upon rece'pt of 10¢ in coin or rd 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


























(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
TO RY suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 


jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


28-minute 
technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 





This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
ment to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 


167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 
of farm machinery are shown. 


There is no cost or rental fee for the film—but postage 

for returning hed ae must be paid by borrower. To 
obtain film, simply drop a penny'post card request to 
Castle Films Division, United World Films, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me the B. F.Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL. and (fill in number desired)_______copies of 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 


TITLE ___ SCHOOL . 
ADDRESS ——— 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A Hand is the story of rubber on the farm. It includes | NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| CITY OR TOWN ZONE STATE 
| 
i 


FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 
(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER .. . (Copies for 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children 
love... keyed toyourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home ... and many 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 
This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 


coupon below... 


A. Hupfer, Public Relations Dept. 
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The 


NUTRITIVE VALUES 


y nutritive value of compound foods—such as 
soups, bread, and ice cream —is no better or worse 
than the component foods which go into their 
making. Similarly, many candies, which are also 
compound foods, supply more than just caloric 
food energy. Such candies contain, in addition to 
carbohydrates, such valuable foods as milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, nuts and peanuts. To the extent and 
proportion these foods are present, candies supply 
to the diet such valuable nutritional essentials as 
protein, B complex vitamins, and important 
minerals. 


Candy also makes another valuable contribution 





to the diet—one which cannot be measured in 
terms of quantities or amounts. Candy makes a 
worth-while contribution to the joy of living, to a 
sense of satisfaction which is unique. For this 
reason, the child, the teen-ager, the worker, and 
the housewife —all appreciate a piece or two of 
candy as the finishing touch of the midday or 
evening meal. 

FREE TO TEACHERS: Two big four-color wall posters: 
(1) The Foods Candies Are Made Of, (2) Principal Nutrient 
Content of Foods Rich in Energy Value: also, for students, 
I-page graphic colorful Student Folder, “Candy and Other 
Energy Foods” (notebook size), reproducing large charts 
listed above. se coupon in the coupon service section. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


...an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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All candies supply high caloric value in Candies are of high satiety value; eaten 
Ik after a meal, they contribute to the sense 


of satisfaction and well-being the meal 
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The food energy supplied by candy (as 
carbohydrate) requires the least digestive 
effort to become available. 


The candies in the manufacture of which 
milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts, or peanuts 
are used, to this extent provide also bio- 
logically adequate proteins and fats rich 
in the valuable unsaturated fatty acids — 
. present appreciable amounts of the 
important minerals, calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron 
.. and contribute the thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin contained in these ingredients, 


S 
© 


should bring; eaten in moderation between 
meals, they stave off fatigue, without 
affecting the appetite for the next meal, 


Candy is more than a mere source of 
nutriment ... it is a morale builder, a 
contribution to the joy of living. 
Candy is unique among foods in that it 
shows relatively less tendency to undergo 
spoilage—chemical or bacterial—which 
might endanger life and health. 

Accepted for Advertising in the 
Publications of the American Medical Association 
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Harold M, Lambert 


THE FIRST DAY 


Tim and Janet were ready for grade. Janet is going to the 
school very early this morn- first grade. She is wonder- 
ing. Tim is in the second ing about her new teacher. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


Normal Instructor 


Back in 1899, teachers’ wardrobes 
must have been very slim, for the edi- 
tor commented: “How many a pupil 
has been obliged to see before him 
day after day, and week after week, 
the teacher clad in the same wearing 
apparel! Even a new tie or ribbon 
would alleviate the painfulness to some 
degree.” 


v 


Helpful hints for tidy classrooms 
suggest “a receptacle for waste paper, 
made from a peach basket covered 
with fancy cloth.” The windows could 
be curtained at slight expense by us- 
ing “a fine quality of white glazed 
paper, ornamented with pencil draw- 
ings, paints, or by securing fancy de- 
signs and gluing on.” Simple plain 
curtains, “with the edges finished in 
points scalloped, or pinked, are very 
neat,” said the artistic writer. 


Vv 


Questions in the Examination for 
Commissioner’s Certificates weren’t 
very easy. See whether you can solve 
this one. “An upright pole 16 ft. long 
casts a shadow 5 ft. 4 in. long, and at 
the same hour the shadow of a tree 
is found to be 26 ft. 9 in. Required 
the height of the tree.” 


v 


A full-page advertisement tells of 
a wonderful kerosene lamp which “like 
Aladdin’s of old has a marvelous light, 
is purer and brighter than gas light, 
softer than electric, and more cheerful 
than either.” 

Another ad offers “A Manual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy” as “a 
great Aid in Managing Pupils,” 


v 


And just in case you think children 
of today are smarter than they were 
then, try this question from a sixth- 
grade examination. “Draw, to repre- 
sent in perspective, an open trap door 
in a floor, the door to be on the oppo- 
site side from the observer.” 


Vv 


These sentences from Good House- 
keeping were suggested for a dictation 
Jesson. “Drink from the cup—never 
the saucer. Teaspoons are left in the 
saucer, not in the cup. Only little 
children have the napkin arranged as 
a bib, Do not feel obliged to ‘clean 
up the plate’ if you make a laborious 
display of doing so.” 


v 


Mail-order courses in penmanship 
were available at two dollars each, but 
there were probably more answers to 
the advertisement of one solid cherry 
stereoscope and a dozen assorted views 
to be had at the same price. 


Y 


Try this problem on your children. 
It was in a column entitled “Lead 
Your Children to Think.” “John Jones 
sold 1,625 bushels of wheat at $2 a 
bushel, and received in payment 13.5 
acres of land at $50 an acre, 45 heads 
of horses at $65 a head, and 5 town 
lots at $125 each; with the money he 
received he bought sheep at $3 each; 
how many sheep did he get?” 














Event of the Month 


September is known all over America as 
the month when school begins. Someone 
once said amusingly that it was a good thing 
that all schools did not open on the same 
day, because the force of the feet of Amer- 
ica’s children going eagerly back to school 
after vacation would be great enough to 
shake the earth! 

When you cross the threshold of your 
school this September, you are entering a 
year of opportunity and privilege. Why not 
make the year of 1949-50 so interesting and 
inspiring that next June when you pull 
down the shades and close the doors, you 
will know it has been a task well done. 


«) 


An Apple for the Teacher 


We have been so busy teaching generosity 
that we have neglected to practice the art of 
receiving. 

Many years ago, in her stories of East Side 
New York where she taught, Myra Kelly 
wrote about a littke boy named Morris who 
wanted something to bring his teacher. He 
had seen his father give a sheet of paper to 
his mother and had noticed her great joy. 
So, after deciding that this would be a very 
special gift for his teacher, he arrived at 
school with the same pink sheet tightly fold- 
ed in his hand. The teacher opened it to 
find that it was the receipt for a month’s rent 
on a room on the top floor of a tenement, 
but her face lighted with happiness, even as 
his mother’s had. Little Morris knew the 
delight of giving a gift and having it joy- 
fully accepted. 

Be a gracious receiver this year and help 
your children to be also, 


Dd 


Take an Airplane Ride 


In June I heard a great university presi- 
dent tell about a freshman at a large univer- 
sity who felt lost in the crowd. In fact, the 
whole thing seemed so big that he was about 
to give up, and go home to the security of 
the farm. 

One day he took a walk out in the country 
and passed a large airport where rides over 
the city were advertised for two dollars. He 
had never been up in an airplane, but 
thought it might be an adventure, and soon 
he was circling the city looking down on the 
great university. The higher he went, the 
smaller it looked, and for the first time he 
saw his situation in true perspective. 

Some time during the school year you will 
probably experience indecision, you will 


Me x j 


Time ‘for 


Meetin 


struggle with conflicts of personality, you 
will be caught in the web of too much to do 
in too little time. When any of these hap- 
pens, take a mental airplane ride over your 
school; see it in true perspective, and then 
you will find that your problems will as- 
sume much smaller proportions. 


2 
Don’t Take Everything Personally 


September is a good time to decide firmly 
that all behavior is symptomatic. 

If you can believe this in your calm mo- 
ments, and also retain it in your tense ones, 
your discipline problems as well as your ob- 
ligation to your blood pressure will be 
solved. No child ever does anything te you 
or against you. His antisocial acts are mere- 
ly symptoms of a condition within himself. 
If you take them personally, you can’t pos- 
sibly win. 

Your right attitude will be contagious. 


Soon you will enjoy the delight of having a 


child come to you and say, “We'd better help 
George. He hit me while we were playing 
ball. I am sure something is wrong. Let's 
have him for the leader in our next game. 
Maybe then he'll get over his trouble.” 


A Word to Beginning Teachers 


Maybe you aren't scared about this new 
adventure, but at least youre cautious. 
Well, here are some pointers to guide you 
on your way. 

First of all, teaching is really easy. The 
idea that the hard method is the best method 
has been exploded. The easiest way is the 
best way every time. If that sounds odd, re- 
verse the sentence to read, “The best is the 
easiest,” and you will know that what I say 
is true. 

Don't spend hours at night marking pa- 
pers at home which you should have done 
with your class in school. The process of 
self-evaluation is very valuable from the 
standpoint of character education and sub- 
ject-matter growth, 

Don’t carry the burden of your children’s’ 
progress. Help them assume the responsibili- 
ty for their own growth. Encourage and 
stimulate them as progress is made. Don’t 
do the classroom chores that rightfully be- 
long to your children. Remember it is their 
room as well as yours. 

Have an easy year; easy in the best sense 


of the word. 
Hans 2. Darren 
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John Stout greets her regularly each Sunday morning at 
. She writes many letters and is an avid reader. 








Alice B. Rothenberger, 
rom West Reading, 


koM a little town of about five thousand people deep in the heart 
EF of the famous Pennsylvania Dutch country, comes our first 
teacher of the month, a first-grade teacher and building principal, 
Miss Alice B. Rothenberger. She is fortunate to teach in a school 
system which, although only moderate in’ resources, has a pro- 
gressive, forward-looking administrative policy. — [ts supervising 
principal, Dr. J. Maurice Strattan, was brought in from another 
Pennsylvania district. He is well liked and accepted by the com- 
munity as a leader in its civic affairs. 

You would find Miss Rothenberger in a first-floor corner room 


of a relatively old building of thirteen rooms, housing two hundred 





eighty children. Because of inadequate space, the sixth grade is 

located in the Junior-Senior High School, but the district is antici- 
two per cent of American teachers drive automo- . ‘ ; ase 
Viss Rothenberger’s ten-year-old car has been well pating the day when an attractive new school will care for all of its 
for. She hopes iw will soon heu vood used-car buy. clementary pupils. She is quite busy with het duties as prin ipal, 
and last year helped to orient an English exchange schoolmaster, 
Mr. Ronald Kent. She can count on a good share of assistance 


from special teachers and supervisors in her building, for not only 


do the art, music, and physical-education teachers visit the rooms 
but a school nurse, a speech correctionist, and a dental hygienist 
assist with keeping the pupils well and happy. 

West Reading is an industrial town directly across the river from 
the city of Reading. Because it had fewer than five thousand people 
in the last census, under the Pennsylvania system its school comes 
under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent. However, in 
a district like this where a good supervising principal fulfills most 
of the duties of a district superintendent, litle supervision comes 
from the county office, which concentrates on weaker and more 
rural districts. Each year West Reading begins its new term with 
a four-day workshop and conference period, thus setting the scene 
for the year’s work. Other school districts of similar size in th 
county look upon West Reading as an aggressive and up-to-date 
school system. 

Miss Rothenberger has taught at West Reading since 1925 and 
had thirteen years’ experience before she came. On her principals 
salary of three thousand dollars, she is unable to save much mone) 
but with the state’s required increment of two hundred dollars 
school her life is a very busy one. The Reverend a year, she is looking forward to the time when she will achieve 
the four-thousand-dollar maximum. She has to her credit quite 
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a first-grade teacher, 
Pennsylvania 


a bit of schooling, having attended the 
Keystone Normal School, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University, George 
Washington University, and near-by Al- 
bright College. Although her 
normal certificate would have permitted 
her to teach for life, without any addi- 


original 


tional education, she has earned her 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees, the 
latter in special education. 

In her district she may have fifteen 
days a year for sick leave, but she rarely 
uses any of it. Under the state law she 
could have taken a sabbatical leave every 
ten years for additional study, but never 
Under 


Pennsylvania’s retirement system, she can 


availed herself of this privilege. 


count on a pension of from 50 to 60 per 
cent of her salary. 

Miss Rothenberger lives 
miles from West Reading, in the hamlet 
When her parents died and 


about eight 


of Leesport. 
it was necessary for her to break up her 
home, she went to live with friends. In 
good weather she travels the cight miles to 
school in her car, and rides the bus when 
there is snow and ice on the ground. She 
counts on fifteen to twenty dollars a month 


These pictures help to tell the story of 
Miss Rothenberger’s success. First-grade 
grouping in her school is made accord. 
ing to size and she usually takes the 
smaller, less developed children. + Im- 
proved motor co-ordination and increased 
social competence and poise are her 
goals. High marks on the yearly achieve- 
ment tests are the by-products of this 
program, Although trained in the “old 
school” she has had the good judgment 
to keep pace with modern trends in edu- 
cation. The children learn by doing 
whenever possible. Vicarious experi: 
ences are kept at a minimum. Field 
trips, neighborhood visits, the collection 
of data, the performing of simple experi- 
ments, the: drawing and listing of con- 
clusions—all these are component parts 
of Miss Rothenberger’s social-living pro- 
gram. She is well liked by the parents, 
children, and other teachers. 






Her present 
automobile is a ten-year-old Buick, but 


for her transportation costs. 


she has her name in for a new car and 
both of her fingers crossed. 

At seven-thirty in the morning she leaves 
for school, arriving at about eight o'clock. 
She is not required to be in the building 
until eight-thirty but likes to take care of 
her building duties and make last-minute 
preparations before the children arrive at 
eight-fifty. 
and runs to twelve for the other teachers, 


School begins at nine o'clock 


but Miss Rothenberger dismisses her first- 
graders at eleven-thirty. ‘The afternoon 
session is from one to three-thirty but 
Miss Rothenberger’s first-graders have had 
a long enough day by three-fifteen. ‘The 
school has morning and afternoon recesses, 
and she does playground supervision in 
alternate weeks. She is not required to 
stay for any fixed period of time after dis- 
missal but it is often four-thirty before she 
can get away. 

The school is centrally located, so there 
is no need for a cafeteria. Noontime finds 
Miss Rothenberger and the other teachers 
at a near-by diner or restaurant for their 


lunch. (Continued on page 84 
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ne first day of school will 
T soon be here and you, the 
new teacher, are probably a lit- 
tle scared already, just thinking 
about it! 


It will be your first day 


in your own school. How will 


you ever live through it—facing 
all those wondering eyes and the 
“bad boys” ready to start their 


mischief the verv minute school 
begins? 

Perhaps a few words of timely 
Styles 


in procedures for the first day of 


help will be acceptable. 


school change just as they do in 
Some 


persons advocate a well-organized 


other classroom methods. 


plan of work from the moment 
the bell rings until the day is over. 
Assienments are given, and each 
The 


day's business moves forward on 


class meets with the teacher. 


a well-planned schedule and_ the 


teacher has “everything under 
But too often she has 


rushed the process, and in so do- 


control. 


ing has missed some golden op- 
portunities. 

While there is undoubtedly some 
merit in carefully adhering to a 
regular schedule, there is also 
something to be said for a differ- 


Much 


upon what the teacher's aim is for 


ent procedure. depends 


the first day. Does she want to 
keep order, to get a good start in 
the texthooks, and prove that she 
“knows what she’s there for’? On 
does she wish to welcome her pu- 
pils, to begin building the founda- 
tion for friendly relationships, and 
to fill the day with special, unfor- 
that 
the year ahead will be well spent? 


gettable activities ensuring 


Teachers have their choice here 
unless the routine for the first day 
has been rigidly prescribed. 

Let’s assume that you do have 
a choice, and that you are inter- 
ested in the second type of aims 
for the first day of school. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Before the first day 
make a visit to your schoolroom 


arrives, 


to ascertain the following things. 
1. Amount and type of bulletin- 
board space. 
2. Facilities and space avail- 
able for a library corner and a 
play center. 


3. Amount and type of hand- 


work materials on hand. (Tag- 
board, wrapping paper, paints, 
brushes, clay, and so on. If these 


are not on hand, take steps to 
have them obtained. ) 
4. ‘Yype of flower containers. 
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IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, lowa 


This article was planned especially for new 


teachers. 


It is a recipe for making the first 


day of school a happy, successful experience. 


Make a plan for arranging and 


decorating the classroom for the 


first day. List all materials you 
will need to bring or to have on 
hand. You will find the follow- 
ing things useful 

1. Fall flowers and vines with 
vases or baskets, for containers. 

2. A collection of pictures for 
the bulletin boards including au- 
tumn scenes, animals, and so on. 


3. A 


pic ture books. 


collection of Story and 
‘These can be 
procured from a traveling or reg- 
ular library or a county superin- 
tendent’s office, or purchased at 
a dime store. 

4. Sheets of colored construc- 
tion paper for mounting pictures, 
as well as thumbtacks and trans- 
parent cellulose tape. 

5. A doll, several toys, and a 
few puzzles and games for the 
play corner. 

6. Some play equipment for 
outdoors, like a ball and a jump- 


Eva Luoma 


ing rope; and some games for in- 
door play periods. 
7. A 


read aloud, and some children’s 


new book or two to be 
magazines, 

After looking through the list 
of pupils you expect to have, 
make an orderly list of all possible 
activities that they can carry on 
the first morning. Keep in mind 
abilities of age groups and relative 
difficulty of tasks to be performed. 

Next, plan some lessons for the 
Here, with the 
aid of your courses of study, your 


afternoon sessions. 


andthe 
teaching manuals for cach text, 


texts for cach grade, 
you will need to decide what as- 
signments you will give. ‘These 
should be jotted down, ready to 
them. 


What you do here will be in ac- 


give out when you want 
cordance with your superintend- 
ents or supervisors directions. 


‘Think through your opening day’s 


procedure step by step. If you do, 





These bright and happy faces show that the children and their 
teacher will be sure to enjoy their new school year together. 
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Starting Off on the Right Foot 


your first day will be sure to go 
more smoothly. 


THE FIRST MORNING 


1. Get to school early on the 
first day so you will be there when 
your pupils arrive. 

2. Have easily accessible all the 
materials which you plan to work 
with. 

3. Look your prettiest by wear- 
ing a colorful dress and enough 
make-up. 

4. Remind yourself often to be 
“calm, gentle, and serene” as you 
station yourself near the door to 
welcome your new pupils. 

9. Greet cach one individually 
with a cheery “Good morning,” 
and learn his name as soon as pos- 
sible. 

6. ‘Vell pupils they may select 
the seats they wish to sit in, and 
may look at the pictures and 
books you have placed about the 
room. 

When the bell has rung, quietly 
move to the front of the room and 
wait calmly for pupils to get in 
their seats. Have an air of ex- 
pecting them to get settled quickly 
and in an orderly manner, and 
wait smilingly until they do. If 
a reminder should be needed, it 
should be given quictly. ‘Tell the 
children a bit about your own 
background, mention your hob- 
bies, and describe briefly some 
summer activity or trip that you 
enjoyed. 

Give the pupils an opportunity 
to emulate your example: to 
stand, give their names, tell how 
far from school they live, and to 
add a bit of interesting informa- 
their 


wish. 


tion about themselves or 
summer activities if they 
Overlook any who do not care to 
respond. Give interested com- 
ments after each contribution. — If 
you have shy beginners in a rural 
school, some older pupil might 
do the introductions for them. 
Mention your fondness for a 
good storybook and introduce one 
that you feel sure pupils have not 
Awaken their interest in it 
by a brief report, show some of 


seen. 


its illustrations, give a hint as to a 
surprise or a humorous incident, 
Read 


long enough to arouse pupils’ in- 


and begin to read it aloud. 


terest and then stop with a prom- 
ise to continue the reading that 
afternoon. 

If you like to sing and discov- 
er that your pupils do also, you 
can have a (Continued on page 67) 
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FIND THE ONE THAT IS DIFFERENT 


This type of seatwork is used for develop- to increase the speed with which he can see ing likenesses and differences in words and 
ing a child’s ability to identify forms that are likenesses and differences. The ability needs letters when formal reading begins. Empha- 
unlike others in a row. Such practice tends to be developed in preparation for recogniz- size left to right progression. 
































TWO KINDERGARTEN UNITS 
Science All the Year 


ESTHER WILSON 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Edison School, Royal Oak, Michigan 


T First glance, the subject 
A of science may appear too 
advanced and difficult for the 
found that 
even young children are interest- 
They 


are naturally curio .s, and inter- 


kindergarten, but | 
ed in nature and science. 


ested in active objects and tan- 
gible things. ‘Therefore, they will 
enjoy this unit very much. 


APPROACH 


A. ‘Take a walk and observe the 
outdoors, 

B. Arouse the children’s interest 
by asking such questions as: 
What did you see on the way to 
school? 


C. Observe 


nature study and science. 


pictures related to 


OUTCOMES DESIRED 


A. Interest in 


ence, 


nature and_= sci- 


B. Better understanding of na- 
ture and science. 
C. Growth in thought, language 
skills, observation, and hobby of 
collecting. 

ACTIVITIES 
A. Fall. 

1. Collect leaves and answer such 
questions as: 
a) What 
when the weather turns cooler? 

b) Why is this season called 
fall? 
2. Observe the color of the sky 
and the effect of the sunshine. 


happens to leaves 


3. Collect such seeds as squash, 
watermelon, beans, and 
The children can string these 
seeds for necklaces or outline pic- 
tures with them. 


corn. 





4. Notice squirrels and discuss 
their preparations for winter. 
5. Discuss winter homes of birds, 
frogs, and ants. 
6. Observe ice and frost and an- 
swer such questions as: 

a) What was on the ground 
today? 

b) What 


when the sun comes out? 


happens to frost 
c) Can we keep frost in the 

house? 

7. Notice appearance of flowers, 

plants, and grass after a frost. 

B. Winter. 

1. Notice 


now. 


appearance of — trees 
Answer such questions as: 

a) Do the trees have leaves 
now? 

b) Where are the leaves? 

c) Do you think the trees will 
have leaves again? 
2. Study the birds and name the 
ones which stay all winter. ‘The 
children can feed the birds at 
home or at school. 
3. Care for plants at 
Discuss the fact that 
need 


house 
school. 
water, soil, 


flowers sun- 


shine, and heat. 
4. Notice 


what snow really is. 


snow and ice. Tell 
Observe the 
sky and weather now. 

C. Spring. 

1. Gather cocoons in the early 
spring and watch moths emerge. 
2. Cut branches of forsythia or 
fruit trees and watch for early 
blossoms in the room. 

3. Plant the corn or bean seeds 
which were collected last fall. 
4. Notice changes in weather 
and length of day. 

5. Watch for return of birds and 
appearance of frogs, bees, and 


-ants. 


6. Collect tadpoles and watch 
for changes in them. 

7. Watch for appearance of 
flowers and collect them. 

8. Observe change in trees and 
grass. 

This is a bare outline of our 
project. The activities may be 
changed according to the group 
and the time available. Nature 
study may lead to making scrap- 
books, telling stories, taking ex- 
cursions, learning related songs, 
doing art work, and carrying on 
health activities. 
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A Grocery Store 


MAY M. HAKE 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 


NE day during our conversa- 
tion period we were talking 
about the different ways in which 


children can help their parents. 
One child said that she went to 


the store for her mother. Another — 


said that he did, too. A few said 
that they were not allowed to go 
to the store alone, because there 
was a busy street that had to be 
crossed on the way. So the ones 
who had gone told the ones who 
hadn't about their experiences. 
One little girl said rather wist- 
fully that she wished she could 
go without her mother sometime, 
so I asked her how she would like 
it if the whole kindergarten class 
went to the store together. She'd 
love that. 


a grocery 


Fortunately there was 
store within walking 
distance. 

Someone said that wed have 
to buy something and another 
“We 
can eat them when we come 
back.” One child asked, “Where 
would we get the money?” Fi- 
nally we decided that each child 
was to bring one penny, and that 
we would go the next day. 


suggested cookies, adding, 


We had quite a time figuring 
out that if thirty children cach 
brought a penny there would be 
thirty cents. One boy suggested 
that thirty pennies would be a lot 
and maybe the grocer would not 
want so many. It might be a 
good idea for the teacher to take 
the thirty pennies and give them 
“And,” he 
went on, “I could carry them.” 
But that was not at all a popular 
idea. Each child wanted to car- 
ry his own penny and pay for his 
So that was the way 


three dimes instead. 


own cooky. 
we left it. 

‘They wanted to go that day, 
but they soon saw that any trip 
requires planning and thought. 
I wanted to have a chance to 
give the grocer a little warning as 
to what was about to come upon 
him and let him think over what 
he should do to rise to such an 
important occasion. 

The grocer was not very busy 
when we arrived at his store the 
next day. He shored us how 
things that are alike are put to- 
gether on the shelf, how the price 


is marked on each article, how 
people wait on themselves and 
come to the counter to pay for 
their groceries, and how every- 
one can sce at the top of the cash 
register just how much his gro- 
ceries cost. 

The grocer gave the children 
some advertisments to take home. 
One was a picture of children 
playing store, and that did it. 
‘They wanted to play store! But 
What 
could they sell? Who would buy? 
What could they use for money? 


there were complications. 


How could they build a counter 
in school? 

I suggested that the 
might let us have some orange 


grocer 


crates and we could cover them 
with wrapping paper. ‘That was 
a fine idea and the grocer helped 
it along by giving us four crates. 
So we bought our cookies, picked 
up our orange crates, thanked 
the grocer, and went back to 
SC hool. 

The next day we started build- 
ing, papering, and painting our 
store. ‘The children named _ it 
“Jefferson Grocery.” Of course 
we had to paint the name on the 
front of the store. The letters 
were rather straggling, but you 
could read them. One girl said, 
“We bunched it up too much at 
the end. It have been 
better if we had measured how 


much room we had and let each 


would 


letter have the same space as the 
But the other children 
thought she was too fussy, and 


others.” 


that it was beautiful as it was. 
Many things were brought to 
put on the (Continued on page 69) 
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Enriching the Reading Program 


JEAN WIDAMAN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, East Ward School, Warsaw, Indiana 


AVE you sometimes felt that 
H your reading program was 
uninspired and lacking in unity, 
that your pupils were not so en- 
thusiastic about reading as they 
that own 
presentation of reading could be 
improved? Here are some sug- 
gestions which may help you to 
enrich your reading program. 

First of all, it is important for 
the teacher herself to be enthusi- 
astic about reading. If she is, half 
the battle has been won. If she 
does not like to read, she should 
never let her pupils realize this. 


USING THE LIBRARY 


During the first or second week 
of school, make arrangements 
with the children’s librarian in 
your local library for a visit by 
your pupils so that they can learn 
the use of the juvenile depart- 
ment. You will find not only that 
most librarians are glad to have 
you show this interest, but that 
they will be most co-operative in 
explaining how to make the best 
use of the library facilities. If 
your pupils are of intermediate 
age, the librarian’s explanation 
should include how to locate the 
various types of books, what is 
meant by call numbers, how to 
use a card catalogue, and how to 
take out books. 

The teacher should fully ac- 
quaint herself with the juvenile 
department before she takes her 
class to the library. In prepara- 
tion for the trip, the children 
should be given an explanation 
of the general procedure to be 
followed. They should under- 
stand that definite information 
will be given and that they are to 
make reports on it later. 


should be, and your 


Plan enough time for your pu- 
pils to browse about after the li- 
brarian has finished her talk. 
Many will want to take out books 
and they should be encouraged to 
do so. If it is permissible at your 
local library, select a number of 
books to take back to school to 
use for the semester. 

A library period once a week 
during which books are checked 
out for a one-week period can be 
held. Older pupils can take turns 
acting as librarian. With young- 
er children the teacher must take 
charge. 

One way to stimulate interest 
in library books is to place the 
books around the chalk trays, or 


This teacher has discovered how to conduct an 
interesting and varied reading program. In her 
article she has shared many suggestions with you. 


on the tables, so that each book 
is prominently displayed. Show 
each book to the children, ex- 
plaining briefly about the con- 
tents. A short review is often 
placed inside the front cover of 
each book. Interest can be stim- 
ulated by requiring pupils to wait 
a period, or a day, before choos- 
ing books for individual reading. 
This eliminates hasty selection. 
In a class using this procedure, 
children who missed the period 
when books were to be selected 
had friends take out the books for 
them. 


READING RECORDS 


At the beginning of your read- 
ing course have each child pre- 
pare a plain white card with his 
name and “My Reading Record” 
on it. As each child reports on 
an outside reading book he has 
completed, give him a gold star 
to be pasted on his card, and with 
the completion of ten books add 
a silver star. You may wish to 
work out some more original 
method of checking which ap- 
peals especially to your children. 

Once a week is sufficient for 
checking the reports, if the chil- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, 


Classroom libraries and reading corners can be made into inviting 


dren give them to one another. 
Reports should include the title, 
the author, the type of book, the 
main characters, and a very brief 
résumé of the story. Oral reports 
given several times a year to the 
entire group can be made the 
basis for fine expression work in 
English. 

THE LIBRARY CORNER 

An attractive bookcase or li- 
brary table adds much to the 
motivation of reading. Pretty 
book ends, a plant, a vase of flow- 
ers, or a goldfish bowl lend added 
interest to the library corner. The 
use of a poem or a saying about 
reading is helpful. One can use a 
picture of a sailing vessel with the 
quotation, “There is no frigate 
like a book to take us lands away,” 
by Emily Dickinson. 

Pupils often try to read library 
books instead of preparing their 
lessons. ‘To remedy this, do not 
permit children to keep library 
books at their desks. When a 
child has completed all of his as- 
signments, then he may get a book 
and begin his library reading. 
Make it understood that a pupil 
who abuses this privilege by hav- 


Photo by Wade. 





places where pupils enjoy the relaxation of reading in their free time. 
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ing unprepared lessons cannot use 
the library until his work habits 
improve. 

Have a reserve section on the 
table or bookcase where a child 
can keep his book until he has 
finished reading it. Also have a 
section or space where books and 
booklets pertaining to current top- 
ics are displayed. 

In presenting the regular read- 
ing text, it has been found that if 
the books are handed out just be- 
fore the reading period and col- 
lected afterward, the children 
cannot read ahead. This prevents 
them from being bored when the 
new story is presented. Then the 
use of their readers will seem 
more like a privilege than a duty. 

There are many fine children’s 
records about stories and books. 
One sixth-grade reader has ex- 
cerpts from Robin Hood. ‘The 
records of Robin Hood were 
played after the story had been 
presented. ‘The children became 
so interested that several brought 
the complete copies of Robin 
Hood from home and lent them 
to their classmates. 

BOOK WEEK PROGRAMS 

During November, contests and 
programs may be arranged in 


connection with Book Week. Some 
public libraries plan these pro- 


grams. If yours does not, plan 
your own. Illustrations of well- 
known’ books, character dolls 


made from clothespins, stand-up 
scenes from favorite stories, and 
many other activities can be cor- 
related with the art program. 
Short simple quizzes or riddles 
about books will be enjoyed. 

Dramatization of stories is pop- 
ular with children. Elaborate 
stage properties are not neces- 
sary, as imagination plays an im- 
portant part in the dramatizing. 
If your school presents radio pro- 
grams, the dramatizations 
can be given on the air. 

Older children like to tel! sto- 
ries to kindergarten and primary 
children. Make sure this is not 
required. 
to do the story-telling. 


best 


Encourage volunteers 


LEARNING NEW WORDS 


The use of a notebook to re- 
cord all new vocabulary words is 
particularly helpful for review- 
ing. 
ground of new words whenever 


Giving the historical back- 


possible is a (Continued on page 89) 
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HOW AND WHERE WE GET OUR FOOD 





Bakers are very important because they supply us with one of our 
principal foods. See how clean this bakery is. 


HILDREN are always interest- 
C ed in learning about grow- 
ing things. This interest provided 
the 
foods. 


motivation for our unit on 
We learned about many 
processes which were unfamiliar 
to the children the 
workers who prepare food for the 


market. 


and about 
The children carried on 
simple experiments to show chem- 
ical changes in various foods. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Knowledge of the kinds and 
sources of food. 

B. An understanding of the var- 
jous steps necessary in preserving, 
processing, and transporting food. 
Cc. A 


standing and appreciation of the 


more intelligent under- 
work of the vast number of peo- 
ple who make our food supply 
possible. 

D. An understanding of the need 
for co-operation among people of 
the world. 


E. A for 
healthy body through knowledge 


desire maintaining a 
of what to eat, and of the neces- 
sity for cleanliness and sanitation 
in the preparation of food. 

Fr. A knowledge of how the geo- 
graphic conditions, climate, and 
natural resources of any country 
affect its food supply. 


POSSIBLE APPROACHES 


A. Let children give accounts of 
their experiences with food—vis- 
iting food markets and farms, 
picking berries, gathering eggs, 
going fishing, attending county 
fairs and food shows. 

B. Invite a father who 
does truck farming or who runs a 


food market to talk to the class. 


child’s 
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C. Show pictures of many foods. 
D. The children can discuss the 
fall garden crops being harvested. 
E. Bring fruit to school and dis- 
cuss where it came from. 


GATHERING 
INFORMATION 


All available material the 
subject should be gathered to- 
gether and organized. ‘The teach- 
er should make a bibliography of 


on 


food for her own use, and with 
the children’s assistance make a 
bibliography for their use like- 
wise. ‘The books and stories for 
the pupils should be listed or ar- 
ranged in the order of their read- 
ing difficulty. Children who are 
readers can begin at the 
more difficult end of the list, and 


less 


good 


efficient readers can choose 
easier material. Such an arrange- 
ment will take care of individual 
differences in reading, and allow 
for more efficient distribution of 
books. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 
A. Excursions. 
1. Visits to processing plants, 


such as canneries. 
2. Visits to food sources, such as 
farms and truck gardens. 
3. Visits to distribution 


such as markets and bakeries. 


centers, 


4. Visits to school or commercial 
cafeterias. 

B. The reading period. 

1. After the problem is set up, 
the teacher will sometimes assign 
lessons to individuals to look up 
in books. 

2. Occasionally a child will read 
to approve or disprove statements 
made in class. 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Associate Profe ssor of Education, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


3. Committees of children will 
go to the school library or to a 
city library and find articles, or 
bring pictures about problems. 
4. Children will bring to class 
and which 
they books or 
magazines or newspapers. 

C. Discussions. 

1. This may involve the entire 
class, a group, a committee, or 
individual children. Care should 
be taken that every child partici- 
pates wholeheartedly. 

2. The teacher should impart in- 
formation by telling what she has 
read, and this should be followed 
by discussion. She may also sup- 
plement the child’s statements. 
3. The pupils’ achievements and 
improvement in attitudes should 
be noted by the teacher. 

D. Experiments. 

1. Place a bowl of fresh milk in 
a warm place and one in a cool 
place. ‘Test frequently with a 
thermometer notice which 
the 


read aloud articles 


have found in 


and 
remains sweet longer, and 
time it takes each to curdle. 
Notice 
what happens when it is whipped 


2. Whip some cream. 


too long. 

3. Place a cake of yeast in a cup 
of warm water, add a tablespoon 
of sugar, and see what happens. 
4. Put a half teaspoon of soda in 
a small portion of sour milk. 
Notice the action. 

5. Apply iodine to split kernels 


of wheat and corn. Note color. 


6. Squeeze the juice from a small 
thin-skinned orange and a large 
thick-skinned one. Decide which 
is more economical to buy. 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Informational. 
1. Discuss the different kinds of 
foods used in the home, such as 
fruits, vegetables, dairy products. 
2. Learn the different 
methods of preparing food for 
the family table, such as boiling, 
frying, stewing, baking. 
3. Find out all the different 
kinds of food that can be ob- 
tained from milk. 
4. Collect pictures of different 
kinds of food. 
5. Make reading charts on food. 
6. Find out what kinds of meat 
the farm animals supply. 
7. Find out how meats, vegeta- 
bles, and fruits are preserved for 
future use. 


about 


8. Discuss the need of sanitation 
in handling food. 

9. Discuss how flour is made in- 
to bread. 

10. Learn the different kinds of 
food that growing children need. 
B. Expressional. 

1. Make a model garden and or- 
chard on the sand table. Locate 
the home, the yard, the garden 
plot, and the orchard. 


2. List the vegetables grown in 
the garden. 

3. Collect pictures and make a 
fruit poster. (Continued on page 85) 





Drying is one method of preserving food. Here we see a whole potato, raw 


potato strips ready to be dried, and the finished product. 


Keystone View Co. 
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Marcus Warman WAS FE 
BORN AT RUSHVILLE, NY, 
SEPTEMBER 4,1802. HE 
STUDIED MEDICINE AT 
BERKSHIRE MEDICAL 
INSTITUTION, PITTSFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
PRACTICED FOR FOUR 
YEARS IN CANADA. 





WHITMAN OFFERED HIMSELF AS A MISSIONARY, AND IN 1835 HE 
AND SAMUEL PARKER WERE SENT TO THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


THEY EXPLORED PART OF THE WEST AND RETURNED. 
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SEN 1832, FOUR FLATHEAD INDIANS FROM THE OREGON TERRITORY 
CAME TO ST. LOUIS AND GENERAL WILLIAM CLARK,ASKING FOR THE | 
WHITE MAN'S “BOOK OF HEAVEN.” AS A RESULT, MISSIONARIES WERE SENT 
To THE WEST. sienna 


YN 1836, HE MARRIED NARCISSA PRENTISS, AND WITH HER AND 
THREE OTHER MISSIONARIES MADE FIRST WAGON TRIP TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 
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WuiE WHITMAN WAS IN THE EAST, HE MADE 
SPEECHES WHICH CONVINCED MANY PEOPLE 
THAT OREGON TERRITORY MUST BE CLAIMED 
BY THE UNITED STATES. 





YN THE WINTER OF 1842-43, WHIT- 
MAN AND A COMPANION AND A 
GUIDE CAME EASTON HORSEBACK, 
TO PERSUADE THE MISSION BOARD 
NOT TO CLOSE THE MISSIONS. 
THE. TRIP THROUGH SNOWDRIFTS 
AND OVER MOUNTAINS WAS 
LONG AND DANGEROUS. THE 
MEN WERE OCCAS/ONALLY 
CHASED BY WOLVES, AND WHEN 
NO OTHER FOOD WAS AVAILABLE 
THEY LIVED ON THE BARK OF TREES. 
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’, “HEY ESTABLISHED A MISSION STATION on" 
NEAR THE PRESENT SITE OF WALA WALLA, | 7 t 

» WASHINGTON . ite 

















As A-RESULT, WHEN HE RETURNED THAT SAME SPRING, HE HELPED GUIDE 
A TRAIN OF 200 COVERED WAGONS To THE COLUMBIA VALLEY - - 
THE FIRST LARGE GROUP OF AMERICANS To SETTLE THERE. 
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OREGON TRAIL 


[TT] OREGON IN 1843 
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_* BN NOVEMBER 1847, WHITMAN, HIS WIFE, AND 12 - 
“QV OTHERS WERE MASSACRED BY INDIANS. 





BEFORE MANY YEARS, THE OREGON TERRITORY WAS SETTLED, 
BECOMING THE NEW STATES OF WASHINGTON, OREGON,& IDAHO. 
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Thomas Hart Benton’s 
“LOUISIANA RICE THRESHING” 


ART APPRECIATION 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


GARRELS 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


For girls and boys, September is a be- 
ginning month. It means the opening of 
school after vacation. Now everyone 
is ready to plunge into school activities 
with renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

The weather is stimulating. Though 
we may have some hot days, a hint of 
autumn is in the air. The growing sea- 
son is over and the grain is ripe. The 
farmers are busy harvesting their crops. 


Many such hard-working American 
farmers have posed for Thomas Benton 
without even knowing it. He makes 
sketches of American life wherever he 
goes—things, places, faces. He says him- 
self, “I make thousands of drawings.” 

These sketches help when he is ready 
to do a finished picture. He has paint- 
ed many farm scenes showing bountiful 
crops. This one was done in 1928. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


They are threshing rice today here in 
Louisiana. Does it seem very different 
from threshing wheat in a central west- 
ern state? The fields do not look the 
same. Notice how they almost melt into 
the encroaching river. ‘They are a part 
of the rich Louisiana river bottom where 
the best rice grows. 

How skillfully our eyes are led from 
the foreground into the heart of the pic- 
ture! They follow the line of sacks that 
form a strong diagonal line leading 
toward the river. What river is it? 
What color is it? Where is the beau- 
tiful color repeated? Where do we see 
delicate tints of the same hue? 

What colors are the sacks? Notice 
how the same colors are repeated in the 
strawstack which comes down to meet 
them. How many men are loading the 
sacks onto the truck? How many are 
there altogether? Which show up most 
clearly against the sky? 

The central group is framed by the 
bold curves of billowing smoke. The big 
puffs piled up like soft overlapping 
spheres are painted with several differ- 
ent colors. Do they seem to float peace- 
fully along or swirl and dip? They form 
a strong restless pattern in the sky. 

The smoke emphasizes and exagger- 
ates the contours of the central group 
which is carefully planned. The shapes 





COLOR MINIATURES 


Color miniatures of “Louisiana Rice Threshing” are 
not included in the magazine, but may be secured by 
writing to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. M, Dansville, 
N.Y. Eighteen miniatures (with no printing on back) 
will be mailed without charge. Extra sheets of nine 
miniatures each are available at ten cents a sheet. 
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fit together in a compact arrangement 
like the parts of a puzzle. Our eyes trav- 
cl here and there among the interesting 
figures and objects. 

Benton is a master of composition and 
arrangement. We can take a journey 
through his painting as we might follow 
a road map. Are you ready? As we 
reach the end of the twisting road formed 
by the smoke we sce a flowerlike explo- 
sion shot from the dark pipe which bends 
sharply at the rear of the threshing ma- 
chine. This draws us into the central 
group. 

Young Tom Benton saw many mules 
during his Missouri boyhood and _ has 
seen many more since. He has painted 
these a rich reddish-brown color. Where 
do you see the same color repeated? 

The dark coal pile in front of the 
mules forms a rough pyramid which 
fills the space between the rice pile and 
the engine. Notice the odd, interesting 
shape of the engine. Notice too how it 
is related to the central group. 

Skip around again and find some- 
thing else the color of the coal pile. 
Would you ever paint a truck as Benton 
has? Do we see it from the side, the 
front, or somewhere between the two? 
Why is it placed in this diagonal posi- 
tion? We call such a view foreshort- 
ened. Would it be easy or difficult to 
draw? It was not difficult for Benton 
because he is an excellent draftsman. 

Benton sometimes makes clay models 
of a subject before he begiris painting it. 
This enables him to create a greater il- 
lusion of depth, for which all of his 
paintings are famous. 


1949 


THE ARTIST 


Thomas Hart Benton was born in Ne- 
osho, Missouri, in 1889. His father was 
a criminal lawyer, and his great-uncle 
was the famous Missouri senator for 
whom he was named. Young Tom’s 
amusements included such traditionally 
American activities as turkey shoots, 
*possum hunts, and hay rides. 

Though his father opposed the idea of 
his becoming an artist, Tom studied at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and later 
went to Paris, where he stayed for four 
years studying the old masters and be- 
coming acquainted with new theories. 

After returning to America, he taught 
art and later served as an architectural 
draftsman during World War I. In 
1919, he began a mural, to be painted in 
sixty-four panels, portraying the history 
of the United States. Sixteen panels 
were completed and displayed. The oth- 
ers became the nucleus of the murals in 
the Indiana Building of the 1933 Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. That year Benton 
was awarded a gold medal for deco- 
rative painting by the Architectural 
League of New York. 

By portraying common scenes from 
American life, Benton, along with the 
midwestern artists Curry and Wood, 
helped change the nation’s artistic tastes. 

Benton is most famous for his murals. 
Some of them are in the Whitney Muse- 
um, the New School for Social Research, 
and Missouri's state capitol building. 

At present he is Director of the Kan- 
sas City Art Institute. His paintings 
can be seen in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, Museum of Modern Art, Brooklyn 
Museum, and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Collection. “Louisiana Rice Threshing” 
is in the Brooklyn Museum. 





Kansas City, Missouri 
DEAR CHILDREN: 


This picture, “Louisiana Rice 
Threshing,” represents an impor- 
tant part of southern plantation 
life. Rice growing covers great 
areas of southern Arkansas and 
of western Louisiana. The exact 
place of the scene depicted I have 
forgotten, but it was somewhere 
south of the Bayou Teche country 
in the great flat plains that reach 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
men engaged in threshing are 
called Cajuns. They speak French 
for the most part, and many of 
them are descendants of the kind 
of people who came from Canada 
with Evangeline in Longfellow’s 


poem. 
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READING-READINESS SEATWORK 


CORRIE HART HAMER 
Teacher, Junior Primary Grade, Biddleville School, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Reproduce this page in hectograph for priate for the first week of school. Soon the gives excellent practice in distinguishing ob- 
your pupils. Using the directions below, ex- children will enjoy testing their classmates. jects. Successful picture recognition should 
plain what to do. Such seatwork is appro- ‘This activity helps to orient the group and_ be achieved before reading is introduced. 
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Put a paper marker under the first row. Now look at the picture 
in the first box. Find another picture which is just like the first picture 
and put a cross on it. Do the other rows the same way. Remember, look 
at the first picture and then mark the other picture that is just like it. 
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Ted’s Surprise 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


NE spring day while Ted 
was visiting Grandmother 


he said, “I'd like a flower bed of 
my own. I could grow flowers 
and take them home to surprise 
Mother and Dad.” 

“You may have the space un- 
kitchen 


grandmother told him. “It is 


der the window,” his 
sunny there and the soil is rich.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Ted said. 
“What kind should T plant?” 

“How about nasturtiums?” his 
grandmother asked. “There are 
some nasturtium seeds on the sec- 
ond shelf in the pantry, on the 
end nearest the door, ‘They are 
in a little square box.” 

“Til get the flower bed ready 
first and then find the seeds,” 
Ted said. 

It took 
make the earth ready for the 
By then it 
was lunch time and ‘Ted was 
hungry. After lunch he told his 
grandmother, “Ill plant the seeds 
while you take your nap.” He 


almost an hour to 


planting of the seeds. 


found a small round box on the 
top shelf in the pantry and went 
outdoors to put the seeds in the 
ground and cover them carefully. 

“Tt will be fun to surprise 
Mother and Daddy,” he thought. 
“When you live in an apartment 
and haven't a place to grow flow- 
ers, it is a good thing to have a 
grandmother who lives outside of 
town.” 

The next time Ted went to see 
his grandmother there were rows 
of little green plants under the 
kitchen window. 

“Won't Mother and Dad be 
surprised when I take home flow- 
ers I raised myself?” Ted said. 

“T think that you may be sur- 
prised yourself when you see 
what you raised,” she replied. 


[ 30 } 


Soon after that Ted went with 
his mother and father on a vaca- 
tion trip. When they returned, 
Grandmother was away on a Vis- 
it, and so it was wecks before 
he saw his garden again. He 
thought his flowers would surely 
be blooming, but when he asked 





his grandmother about them she 
just smiled and said, “See for 
yourself, “Teddy.” 

“T have a surprise for you,” 
‘Ted told his mother then. “I 
want to show it to you. It is 
something | grew to go on the 
dinner table.” 

So Grandmother and Mother 
went out to the back yard with 
him. ‘There under the kitchen 
window were several big green 
plants, but none of them had nas- 
turtium blossoms on them. Large 
tomatoes hung on each plant! 

“But what became of my nas- 
turtiums?” ‘Ted asked. 

Grandmother smiled. “You 
didn’t plant nasturtiums. You 
planted tomatoes. You took the 
wrong box from the shelf.” 

“But you did raise something 
for the dinner table after all,” 
Mother said, “something pretty. 
And I know how to make a to- 
mato salad that looks very much 
like a big red flower.” 

“You'll have enough tomatoes 
to divide with all your friends 
in the apartment 
Grandmother said. 

Ted laughed. “This is a joke 
on me and I like it. I think | 
gave myself a nice surprise.” 


house, too,” 
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The Thirsty Bunny 


VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 


NCF upon a time in the mid- 
O dle of Friendly Forest the 
animals had a magic 
well. It was a beautiful, round, 
deep well of cool, clear water. 
Here the came when 
they wished to have a drink. If 
one wanted to have a_ special 
wish, all he had to do was walk 


wishing 


animals 


around the well three times, bow, 
and say, 
“Wishing Well, Wishing Well, 
Hear the wish I want to tell.” 
Then as surely as the animal 
had four feet he would get his 
wish! So, none had a worry un- 
til this incident happened! 
Little Buster Bunny had eaten 
some salted peanuts. This made 
him very thirsty, so he came hop, 
hopping along to get a drink at 
the well. Strange to say, when 
he got there he could not get a 
drink, for the water had gone 
down! Buster Bunny leaned over 
the edge of the well, but his neck, 
like all rabbits’ 
short that he could not reach the 


necks, was so 


water, no matter how many times 

he tried! Now Buster Bunny was 

very, very thirsty, but he could 

not think what to do! So, he 

hopped along ever so swiftly to 

his home to tell his mother. 
“Oh, Mother,” he said, 


“The water has gone down and 
I can’t get a drink, 
I’m getting so thirsty I shall die, 
[ think.” 
“Now, Buster Bunny, are you 
sure?” asked Mother. 
said Buster. 
‘They went to the well and true 


“Come and see,” 


enough, it was exactly as Buster 
Bunny had said. ‘The water had 
gone down and they couldn't 
reach it, no matter how many 
times they tried. Mother Bunny 
was very much surprised to see 
that such a thing had happened, 
but she did not stop to think! 
She just looked at Buster and 
said, “I know what we must do. 
We must tell the other animals.” 

Off they went, going hoppity- 
hop along the path in Friendly 
Forest. The first home they came 
to was Grandfather Squirrel’s. 
Grandfather Squirrel was busy 
cracking nuts, but when he saw 
how excited his friends were he 
asked, ““What is the matter?” 

“Don’t you know?” exclaimed 
the bunnies. 

“The water has gone down and 

we can’t get a drink. 
We’re getting so thirsty we shall 
die, we think.” 

“T believe I need a drink, too,” 

said Grandfather Squirrel. “Tl 


get my son and his family from 
the north branch of this tree, and 
well go to see what Wolfie Wolf 
can do about it.” 

“A splendid idea,” said Buster 
Bunny. 

All together they went over to 
Wolfie Wolf's house. He saw 
them coming and thought he 
was going to have company for 
dinner. But when they got there 
they all cried, 

“The water has gone down and 

we can’t get a drink. 

We’re getting so thirsty we shall 

die, we think.” 

“That is too bad,” said Wolfie 
Wolf. “I never heard of such a 
thing in my life.” 

Just then Mrs. Wolf with Baby 
Wolf came to the door. She said, 
“Maybe Mr. Frisky Fox can help. 
His home is down the road and 
around the corner in Friendly 
Forest. Let’s ask him what todo.” 

“A good plan,” said the others. 

Down the sunny road and 
around the edge of Friendly For- 
est went bunnies, squirrels, and 
wolves to ask Frisky Fox what he 
thought about it. When Frisky 
Fox saw them coming he thought 
they were going on a picnic. He 
called to his family, “Here come 
our friends. If they are going on 
a picnic, let’s go, too.” 

How surprised he was when 
the animals cried, 

“The water has gone down and 

we can’t get a drink. 

We're getting so thirsty we shall 

die, we think.” 

“Have you asked Benny Bear 
what to do?” asked Frisky Fox. 
“He is so big and strong he should 





be able to help. Suppose we ask 
him. He lives in the big cave at 
the foot of the hill in Friendly 
Forest.” 

With one accord, off marched 
the bunnies, squirrels, wolves, and 
foxes around corners and along 
the sunny road of Friendly For- 
est, until they came to the cave 
at the foot of the hill. Benny Bear 
did not see them coming, for he 
was fast asleep. He awoke when 
Frisky Fox knocked and said, 

“Won’t you tell us what to do? 

We’re not so big and strong as 

you.” 

Now, when Benny Bear was 
sleepy he disliked very much any 
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kind of disturbance. He grum- 
bled, “What do you want?” 
Then all the animals said as 
sadly as they could, 
“The water has gone down and 
we can’t get a drink. 
We're getting so thirsty we shall 
die, we think.” 


But Benny Bear just growled, 


“T can’t be bothered with you. 

I’m going to sleep the winter 

through.” 

Weil, when the animals heard 
that, they knew he did not have 
a splendid idea. They did not 
know what to do. So, they sat 
down and cried. Soon they heard 
wise old (Continued on page 71) 


The Windmill 


ALBERTA QUINN MILLER 


ERE we are,’ Grandfather 
H said. He had met Madge 
and Mark at the train in his sta- 
tion wagon and had driven them 
out to his farm. This was the 
children’s first visit. 

“Why, Grandfather, you have 
a windmill on your farm!” Mark 
exclaimed. 

“Hear the metal arms!” said 
Madge. “Clank. Clank. Squeak!” 

Grandfather laughed, and _ his 
with the fine little lines 
about them twinkled. “The wind- 
mill is saying a welcome to you.” 


eyes 


He swung the station wagon 
through the gate. The children 
caught a glimpse of farm build- 
ings, trees, gardens, and a corn- 
field stretching away off beyond 
everything else. 

“Boy!” Mark said. “It’s going 
to be fun to explore around here 
and to see what is on the other 
side of that cornfield.” 

White, brown, and_ speckled 
hens went flying and squawking, 
getting out of the way of the car 
wheels. Grandfather stopped the 
Station wagon right beside the 
windmill. The children climbed 
out and stood looking up at its 
great height. The arms were 
turning around and around in the 
wind and saying, “Clank. Clank. 
Squeak !” 

“What good is this noisy old 
windmill, anyway, Grandfather?” 
asked Madge, shaking her red 
curls and looking at her grand- 
father with wide blue eyes. 

“It pumps good, fresh water 
from a well deep in the ground. 
Then the water runs through 
pipes to the. watering troughs so 
that the horses and cows can 
drink. Other pipes carry the wa- 
ter to the house so that when we 
turn the faucets we have water in 


the sink, basin, and bathtub. 
Here comes your grandmother 
up the lane.” 

Both children ran to meet their 
grandmother, white-haired and 
smiling, and wearing a gay, red- 
checked apron. 

“Madge and Mark!” She 
hugged both children at the same 
time. “My! My! My! How 
you have grown!” Grandmother 


always said that same _ thing 
whenever she saw them. ‘This 
time she added, “Supper _ is 


ready. Come to the house right 
away and wash up.” 

Madge and Mark were up 
bright and early the next morn- 
ing and made the rounds with 
their grandfather while he did 
the morning chores—feeding and 
watering the stock and milking 
the cows. 

“Tonight, you two may gather 
the eggs,” Grandfather promised. 
“Tl show you how it is done.” 

By midafternoon, Madge and 
Mark had explored all of the 
grounds about the house, and al- 
so the barnyard and buildings. 

“Now let’s walk out into the 
cornfield,” said Mark. 

“Yes, let’s,’ agreed Madge. 

Sister and brother walked in 
among the cornstalks. 


“Arent they tall?” | Madge 
said. 

“They are far above our 
heads,” Mark answered, “and 


just listen to them rustling in the 
wind!” 

The children) examined _ the 
tall stalks. Mark said, “See what 
fat, full ears of corn there are, 
and they are covered with husks 
folded neatly around each one.” 





“Look at the pretty brown silk 
tassels hanging from the tops of 
the ears. The corn silk looks like 
the brown hair on my doll, 
Susie,” Madge said. 

Madge and Mark wandered on 
and on in the cornfield. 

“Tt is like being in a forest,” 
Mark said, “though, of course, 
the stalks aren’t quite so tall as 
trees. Now which way do the 
rows run?” Mark paused to 
think. Grandfather had planted 
them so evenly that no matter 
which way they looked, it seemed 
that the rows ran in that direc- 
tion. Both children stood still 
and gazed about them. 


Suddenly Madge said, “Mark, 
what if we should get lost in the 
cornfield !” 

“Oh, we couldn't,” said Mark. 
“We can always go back the way 
we came.” 

“Well, then, which way did we 
come?” 

“This way; follow me.” Mark 
started off between the rows. The 
children walked and walked. 
They began to feel hot and dusty. 
Surely they would soon come in- 
to the open barnyard. But still 
corn was all about them. 

“T think we are deeper in the 
cornfield than ever,’ Madge said. 

“Well, let’s go this way,” Mark 
said, beginning to run. Madge 
tried to follow, but she stumbled 
and fell. ‘Then, even though she 
was frightened, she saw what she 
and her brother were doing, and 
she called to Mark, “Stop, Mark; 
we are breaking down the corn.” 

Mark stopped and saw that 
they had knocked down several 
cornstalks. He looked wide-eyed 
about him. (Continued on page 79) 


The Puppy’s Wish 


ETTA F, GILBERT 


wisH I were a little pussy- 
Tent” Puppy Joe glanced at 
his friend, the kitten, curled up 
asleep in the sun. “Kittens lead 
the easy life.” 

“What did you say?” 
Grey opened one eye. 

“I said that I wanted to be a 
pussycat-a kitten like you.” 

Kitty Grey sat up. “Why, you 
wouldn't know the least thing 
about being a kitten.” 


Kitty 


“T could learn.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t.” 

“Yes, I could.” 

Kitty Grey cocked her pretty 
little head on one side. “You're 
too noisy.” 

“What does that matter?” 

“It matters this way. Suppose 
you were trying to catch a mouse 
and you tore through the bushes 
going ‘yap yap yap’ as you do— 
why, the mouse would be gone in 
a jiffy.” 

“If I’m wrong, how should it 
be done?” demanded Puppy Joe. 

“Well,” explained Kitty Grey, 
“you put your paws down very 
gently, and you go very slowly, 
and don’t make a sound, not 
even a purr; then in a minute 
you have your mouse.” 

“In other words, you have to 
be as quiet as a mouse.” 

“Quieter,” said Kitty Grey, 
“and I don’t think you could ever 
do it.” 
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“I could learn.” Puppy Joe 
scratched his right ear thought- 
fully. “What’s next?” 

“Then there’s the way you act 
in the house when you're hun- 
gry; you bark and tear around 
until you make the cook so cross 
she won't hurry up your dinner; 
she makes you wait and it’s all 
your fault. Now I go up to the 
cook, purr gently, and then wind 
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myself around her legs so she'll 
think I’m fond of her—which, of 
course, I am, especially, at meal- 
time—and I have my food in a 
jiffy, with an extra helping of 
cream.” 

“Sounds easy,” said Puppy Joe. 

“It is easy when you know 
how. Then,” went on Kitty 
Grey, “you'd have to change 
your actions when you want to 
go outdoors. You ‘yap yap’ at 
the door and scratch and scratch 
until the master says things about 
you. [I’ve heard him.” 

“But what else can you do?” 

“Do as Ido. When I want to 
go out I just sit quietly by the 
door and wait until someone 
comes in or out, and then T slip 
right by them—no noise, no fuss.” 

“IT suppose [ could learn to do 
it.” Puppy Joe looked worried. 

“Then the way you 
wag your tail,” said Kitty Grey. 

“Pm happy when I 
what’s wrong with that?” 

“Nothing at all if you are a 
dog, but all wrong if you are a 
kitten.” 

“All right; what’s your way?” 

“Haven't you noticed? Kit- 
tens lash their tails—we don’t call 
it wagging—when theyre angry, 
not when they’re glad.” 

“But I growl when I’m mad, 
and I like to wag my tail when 
I’m happy.” 

“See, that’s just the trouble; 
you don’t want to give up your 
way of doing things to become a 
kitten.” 

“Well, what’s next?” 
Joe’s voice sounded 
in his throat. 

“When you are frightened or 
mad, can you arch your back? 
See—this way! And raise your 
hair—like this? And _hiss—like 
this?” 

“Don’t do that.” Puppy Joe 
jumped. (Continued on page 83) 
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@ Stories for Older 


An Eraser That Weighed a Ton 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


r WAS nearly schooltime and 
Bob Jones and Jack Barstow 
were running along the walk. 

As they hurried through Main 
Street, Jack exclaimed happily, 
“Oh, the stores are opening! I 
need an eraser! You go on, Bob. 
Pil catch up with you.” And 
though Bob protested, Jack dived 
into the five-and-ten. 

At the school-supply counter, 
he looked hurriedly around for a 
clerk. 

He picked up an eraser, had 


No one was in sight. 


his ten cents ready, and looked 
“Tl be late!” he 
hoping to 
someone. Still no sound. He 
put the eraser down and started 
out. ‘Then he went back to the 


around again. 


said loudly, rouse 


ERTRAM was an owlet who 

lived with his mother, his 
father, his sister Pamela, and his 
aunt Emma in the hollow of a 
big tree. He was a handsome 
young owl, and he was a very 
good little owl, too, except for 
one thing. 

Mother Owl flew around in 
Father Owl 
did also, and Pamela and Aunt 
Emma, just like all owls. 

Bertram flew around in the 
forest all night, too, and he was 
just like all owls, except for one 
thing. 

Each night, at a quarter past 
sunset, Mother Owl called Aunt 
Emma and Father and Pamela 
and Bertram. “Time to 
Then Father, 
Pamela, and Aunt Emma came 


the forest all night. 


wake 
up,” she said, 


flying to have their breakfast. 

But Mother always had to call 
Bertram twice, and 
oftener. And Bertram said, “Oh, 
Mother, do I have to get up? 
I’m so sleepy!” 


sometimes 


Each morning, at a quarter to 
sunrise, Mother Owl called them 
all to supper. 

After supper, Father Owl read 
his paper, Pamela played with 
her doll, Aunt Emma crocheted, 
Mother knitted, and Bertram ran 
his toy mice around. 
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“IT must have that eras- 
“The teacher 
gives extra points for neatness. 


counter, 
er!” he thought. 
I need all I can get.” 

Picking up the eraser, he said 
I'll stop 


by at noon and pay for it.” 


again, “I must have it. 


Out of the store then, he ran 
and almost flew to the school, 
where he arrived just in time to 
slide into his seat as the last bell 
was ringing. 

At noon, in the excitement of 
lunch hour, he forgot all about 
going to the store to pay for the 
After school, he and Bob 
were offered a ride home as they 
And on 
their way to school next day they 
were almost late again. 


erascr, 


left the school grounds. 


“I must stop in and pay for 
that eraser for sure this noon,” he 
reminded himself. But at noon 
the boys were forming their foot- 
ball team for the fall season. He 
couldn't miss that! 

In the afternoon session, upon 
finishing his spelling, the eraser 
caught his eye. It bothered him. 
How was he going to explain to 
the clerk at the dime store that 
he had just taken an eraser, in- 
tending to pay for it later? 
Would the clerk believe him? 

Jack with himself. 
Should he pay for it? ‘The peo- 
ple at the store would surely 
think he had meant to steal the 
eraser if he did! But he couldn't 
let it go, for that would be steal- 
ing! He just couldn’t steal, and 
if he didn’t pay for it that would 
be stealing. He would have to 
pay for it and let them think 
what they liked. 


debated 


What Bertram Found Out 


MARY E. MOORE 


Then Mother said, “Bedtime.” 
l'ather, Pamela, and Aunt Emma 
all went to bed in the hollow tree 
and slept all day. 

Every morning, Bertram said, 
“Oh, Mother, can’t I stay up a 
little longer? You know I can’t 
sleep in the daytime.” 

Bertram was just like all owls, 
you see, except for one thing. 
Bertram suffered from insomnia. 
Mother, Father, and Pamela 
worried dreadfully about him. 
Aunt Emma said it was all feath- 
ers and nonsense. 

Well, one morning, just before 
bedtime, when they were all sit- 
ting in the kitchen, Bertram sud- 
denly had an idea. 

“Why can’t I fly around in the 
daytime, and sleep at night?” he 


asked. ‘“‘Lots of birds do that.” 
Father Owl threw up his 
wings. “Why, I never heard of 


such a thing,” he hooted. 
Mother shook her head. “I’m 
afraid not, Bertram. Id worry 
too much about you, out alone all 
day. Besides, owls can’t—” 
“Harumph!” Suddenly Aunt 
Emma cleared her throat. “I 
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should like to speak to your par- 
ents alone,” she said. 

Bertram and Pamela obedient- 
ly went into the living room. 

“T don’t see why I couldn't do 
that, Pam. Do you?” Bertram 
asked. 

Pamela looked at him timidly. 
“You're very brave, Bertram. I'd 
be afraid, out by myself all day.” 

Mother called from the kitchen 
door. “Bertram, come here.” 

Slowly he obeycd. 


eo or ale , 


A i 


And then Jack thought about 
the new job that was almost his. 
It was errand boy for the butcher 
shop, next door to the five-and- 
ten. If the butcher heard about 
this now, he 
him! 

Bob already had a job as er- 


never would hire 


rand boy for a mercantile store. 
He had worked hard to help Jack 
find this job, and Jack stood a 
good chance of getting it. He 
just couldn’t lose that chance 
now! 

But though he tried, he could 
not forget the eraser. By the time 
school was out he knew he must 
go to the clerk, though it might 
mean the loss of the new job, and 
pay for what he had taken. 

The dime store was alive with 
girls and boys buying candy bars, 
pencils, crayons, and tablets when 
Jack and Bob came along. Jack 
put off (Continued on page 65) 


Father Owl raised his head 
and looked at him. “We've de- 
cided to let you try flying around 
today,” he said. 

Bertram flapped his wings hap- 
pily. “Oh, gee, I know it'll work, 
for I’m sure I can sleep all right 
at night.” 

“Itll work,” Aunt Emma said, 
“but not the way you think.” 

But Bertram didn’t hear her. 
He was already flying out the 
door. He wondered a little what 
Mother had started to say, “Be- 
sides, owls can't 
forgot about it. 

He flew around gaily, listening 
to the (Continued on page 91) 


* but he soon 
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Children 


The Lazy Little Elf 


LETA SCHAEFER WIERSON 


clock seemed to move so 
slowly! Barbie looked up at it 
and sighed. At the end of that 
very period, Miss Simpson was 
going to assign the parts in the 
sixth-grade play, “The Qucen’s 
Wish.” Barbie hoped again that 
she would be chosen to be the 
Queen. Only this morning, Dot 
Bradley, her best friend had said, 
“Miss Simpson will choose you, 
You are the smartest 
girl in school, and the cutest.” 
“But you mustn't forget Jean,” 


Barbie had replied quickly. “You 


oe hands on the schoolroom 


of course. 


imMpy had lost his cap. He 
L wanted to get it back be- 
But 
as he stood looking up the long 
trunk of the lone pine where his 
cap swayed on a snagged limb, 
he wondered how he could ever 


cause it was his magic cap. 


get it again. 

Limpy glanced back along the 
path to the cabin. Grandma was 
watching, of course. She always 
watched him start off to school. 
And if she saw him even try to 
climb a tree, she would certainly 
call, “Get down. Get down. You 
aren’t strong enough to do that.” 

“Not strong enough!” Limpy 
kicked at the tree. ‘To be sure, 
one leg had been a little shorter 
than the other after that accident 
over five years ago when he was 
six, but he was strong. “You 
mustn’t play baseball.” “You 
aren't strong enough for this, 
and for that.” It was after quite 
a struggle that he finally persuad- 
ed Grandma to let him walk to 
school by himself. He would die 
of shame if the boys should see 
Grandma walk to school with 
him. He wanted to be regular. 

He looked up to his cap again. 
If only he could climb the tree. 
Grandma would get the cap for 
him if he called her but Limpy 
shook his head. He had to rescue 
his own magic cap. He remem- 
bered the day he got it. 

It was just a few weeks ago. 
Happy Harrison, the big-league 


know her grades are almost as 
good as mine, and—and, well, 
she is pretty.” 

“Pretty? Thatdrip!” Dot had 
scoffed. 

Since then, Barbie had dared 
to hope harder than ever. Now, 
in just a moment, she would 
find out for sure just who was 
going to be the Queen. 

Miss Simpson reached into her 
desk for a piece of paper and be- 
gan to talk. “For the Queen in 
our play I have chosen Jean.” 

Barbie lifted stricken eyes to 
Dot, who sent a withering glance 


Limpy’s Magic Cap 


RUTH K. KENT 


baseball player, came to school 
and talked to the boys. He told 
them about sports. Among other 
things he said, “Play fair, boys. 
Play clean, and live clean.” The 
boys had lined up then and he 
shook hands with each of them. 
Limpy remembered how he tried 
not to drag his left leg. How he 
trembled when Happy asked him, 
“What do you want to be, young 
fellow?” 

Limpy had eyed a_ baseball 
bat, but he said, “A doctor.” 

Happy’s keen eyes had ob- 
served Limpy’s leg at once, so he 
said, “There’s one thing more I 
want to tell you, fellows. It’s 
swell being a ball player but there 
are other worth-while things too. 
No matter what kind of team 
you play on, put all you've got 
behind the ball.” Then he took 


in Jean’s direction. Barbie felt 
her eyes sting with unshed tears. 
But, if Jean were to be Queen, 
perhaps Barbie and Dot might be 
the attendants. It would be hard 
to have to take second place when 
she wanted first so much, but at 
least the attendants would wear 
pretty dresses and sit on the stage 
most of the time. 

Miss Simpson continued, “For 
the Queen's attendants I shall 
appoint Dot Bradley and Carol 
Lee. The rest will be fairies and 
flowers.” Then, glancing at the 
paper again, she looked straight 
at Barbie. “Barbara Lane will be 
the lazy little elf,” she finished. 

There was a titter of laughter 
in the room. Barbie, who always 
did her work quickly and well, 
was to be a lazy elf. It seemed 
very funny to everyone—except 
Barbie. ‘The instant school was 
over, she darted out the door. 
She didn’t even want to talk to 
anyone. When she got home, she 
told her mother all about it. 

“T won't be a lazy little elf,” 
she sobbed. “I won't, I won't!” 





his baseball cap, slapped it on 
Limpy’s head, and said, “Good 
luck, kid.” 

Limpy wore the cap every day. 
He worked harder so his grades 


Some of the fellows 
began to be friendly with him. 
That proved the cap was magic 
all right. But what good was a 
magic cap ‘way up in a tree? 
The wind had scooped it off his 
head and hung it there. Limpy 
wished the wind would blow it 
back down again. But no matter 
how much he wished, the cap 
just swayed on that limb. 

At that moment Limpy heard 
Grandma yelling. Old Scratch 
had broken out of the pigpen 
and Grandma was in the garden 
chasing her with a club. Limpy 
became quite excited. Grandma 
wouldn’t see him from the gar- 


were better. 


Mother didn’t say a word until 
Barbie had stopped crying. Then 
she spoke quietly. “I'd think 
twice, Barbie, before I gave up 
the part of the lazy little elf. 
Someone has to take it, youknow; 
and I’m afraid you are going to 
feel pretty much left out if you 
aren't in the school play.” 

Barbara did think more than 
twice, and she knew Mother was 
right. It would be much better 
to have the part of the lazy little 
elf than no part at all. 

But from the very beginning, 
Barbie hated the rehearsals. It 
was no fun to see Jean sweep in, 
attended by Dot and Carol Lee, 
while she was only a lazy elf 
asleep under a big wobbly make- 
believe toadstool. 

During the play an industrious 
elf had to prod her with a stick 
in an effort to awaken her. But 
the lazy elf just wouldn’t awak- 
en. He'd snore and grunt and 
groan and go on sleeping. Barbie 
went through the actions, but her 
heart was not in the part. She 
hated it! 


(Continued on page 87) 


den. He put his book on the 
ground and hugged the tree. The 
bark felt rough enough for good 
climbing. Heknew he could do it. 

Grandma was still yelling and 
Limpy began to be annoyed. 
Why wouldn't she let him mend 
that pigpen? She thought he 
wasn’t strong enough, and that 
vicious old pig would hurt her 
some day. Limpy dug the sides 
of his shoes into the bark and 
with his arms around the tree 
pulled himself up. Then he clung 
tightly and dug in with his shoes 
a little higher. He put his arms 
higher again; then his feet, his 
arms, his feet— 

Perspiration trickled down his 
face. He didn’t dare look down 
and he was afraid to look up. It 
was still such a long way up to 
his cap. (Continued on page 82) 
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Autumn Wild Flowers 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EACH wild flowers in the fall? 

This seems strange, for the 
topic is generally scheduled for 
spring. 
works out well to study wild 
flowers at both seasons. 


ADV ANT AGES 


A. A simple field trip early in 
the school year helps pupils and 
teacher to establish a friendly re- 
lationship. 

B. A lesson in the fall as well as 
in the spring constitutes either an 
introduction or a review, and as 
we know, two impressions are 
better than one. 

C. From the point of view of 
conservation, many of the plants 
necding protection have attrac- 
Ruthless 


picking of berries is as destruc- 


tive berries in the fall. 


tive as the plucking of flowers. 
The children should become ac- 
quainted with the entire life cy- 
cle of the plants, knowing which 
can be gathered and which must 
be enjoyed without touching. 


STUDY PLAN 
A. Classification. 
An informal plan of study is 
and — discussing 


best— examining 


the various flowers as we come 


upon them in our walks or as 
the children bring in specimens. 
Then, as a guide to future iden- 
tification, it is well to compile a 
chart, entering the names of the 
flowers in two lists as their study 
is completed. 

1. Late-flowering species now in 
blossom. 

2. Earlier-flowering species now 
in fruit. 

Color plates can be made by 
groups of pupils for each plant 
studied. There should be two 
drawings for each, one showing 


Wild Flower Preservation Society 


However, in practice, it | 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


Because of their abundance, fall wild flowers 
offer a wide field for simple scientific study 
both in their habitat and in the schoolroom. 


the flowering stage and one the 
fruit. In each case, one drawing 
can be made from a living spec- 
imen. ‘The other will require re- 
search, either in books of wild 
flowers or, if the 
looked well ahead, in a vertical 


teacher has 
file of nature pictures. 
B. Observation. 

In order to develop intelligent 
observation and easy recognition, 
the teacher may call attention to, 
or ask questions about, the fol- 
lowing items. 

1. The 
plant grows. 
2. Its height. 


3. Point of attachment of leaves. 


location in’ which the 


4. Shape and color of leaves, 
flower, and fruit. 
5. Outstanding features such as 
hairy stem, thorny leaves, milky 
juice. 
C. Terminology. 

Very few technical terms need 
It is sufficient for the 
pupils to describe the plants in 


be taught. 
their own words. However, one 
new word that they should learn 
is composite. So many autumn 
flowers are composite that the 
children should be able to apply 
the 
joe-pye weed, and so on, and 


term to asters, goldenrod, 


even to uncommon members of 


the composite family wherever 
they see them in fields or gardens. 

A reading glass or lens should 
be used, either in the field or 


classroom, to demonstrate to the 


Goldenrod (left) belongs to the composite family. 


class that these seemingly simple 
flowers are actually composed of 
many, many tiny flowers. 

D. Conservation. 

Another point to be stressed is 
conservation. Among the autumn 
flowers, the cardinal flower, the 
fringed gentian, and the bottle or 
closed gentian need special pro- 
tection. Even though none may 
be encountered on the class na- 
walk, 


brought in and the pupils made 


ture pictures should be 
familiar with them, so that these 
beautiful plants may be saved 
from destruction. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
OUTLINE 
A. Plants which flower in the 
fall. 
What the 


flowers which we are most likely 


are common wild 
to sce on our nature walks in the 
fall? Many of them, unlike the 
spring flowers, are big, showy, 
Some of 


abundance, 


and easily recognized. 


them grow in and 
can be picked freely. 

At this season, there are many 
plants dear to hearts of children 
for the activities they suggest 
the purple clover to be sucked 
for its nectar, the cheese plant 
(dwarf mallow) whose = green 
fruit can be eaten, the pearly im- 


for 


bouquets, the milkweed and this- 


mortal to be dried winter 
tle silk for stuffing dolls’ pillows, 


burdock burs for making baskets. 


A basic list of plants to be es- 
pecially noted might be compiled 
by the teacher in advance. It 
might include as many of the fol- 
lowing as grow in the vicinity. 
1. Red. 

a) Oswego tea. 

b) Cardinal flower. 

2. Pink. 

a) Swamp mallow. 

b) Joe-pye weed. 

c) Mullein pink. 

3. White. 
a) Yarrow. 
b) Immortal 


or everlasting). 
c) Queen Anne’s lace. 
4. Yellow and orange. 
a) Goldenrod. 
b) Jewelweed (touch-me-not). 
c¢) Great mullein. 
d) Butter-and-egegs. 
e) Devil’s-paintbrush. 
f) Black-eyed Susan. 


5. Blue and purple. 


qo 


a) Fringed gentian. 
c) Great blue lobelia. 
d 


b) Closed gentian. 
) 


New England aster. 
e) New York aster. 
{) Thistle. 


g) Chicory (ragged 


sailot ), 
h) lronweed. 
B. Plants which bear fruit in the 
fall. 
In presenting 


Ww ild flowers 


which bear fruit in the autumn 
months, there are several points 
to be stressed. 

1. ‘The function of the berry as 
a means of seed dispersal. 

2. The need for conservation of 
berries of rare or declining spe- 
cies. 

3. The 


berries unless they are positively 


danger of eating wild 
identified as safe. 

The reason that so many ber- 
ries are scarlet in color is appar- 


ent when (Continued on page 77) 


1. W. Brownell 


Milkweed 


seeds (below) are dispersed by the wind. The bright cardinal 
flower (right) is a wild flower that should not be picked. 


L. W. Brownell 























YOUR class will enjoy a mental tug of war as our pioneer ances- 


tors did during their spelling bees. 
In turn, each chooses members of his team. 


to be captains. 


side is asked a question alternately. 


Two good pupils are chosen 
Each 


If a question missed by one 


side is corrected by the other, the leader of that side has the privi- 


lege of choosing a pupil to add to his side. 


For the first contest, 


we have selected material which calls for fairly general informa- 
tion; no special preparation is required. 


For Younger Quiz Kids 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


Teacher of Enelish, Central School, Dansville, New York 


HILDREN who listen to quiz 
C programs on the radio will 
like to form groups and choose 
the category of questions they'd 
prefer to answer, as number, ani- 
The rest 
of the class becomes the audience. 


mals, maps, holidays. 


Who has high score? 


Number 

Tell how many: 

1. feet in a yard 

2. inches in a foot 

3. inches in a yard 

4, pints in a quart 

5. quarts in a gallon 

6. ounces in a pound 
7. things in a dozen 
8. days in September 
9. sides to a triangle 
10. hours in a day 
11. minutes in an hour 
12. quarters in a dollar 
13. cents in a dollar 
14. cents in a nickel 
15. cents in a dime 
16. nickels in a dime 
17. nickels in a quarter 
18. cents in a quarter 
19. dimes in a dollar 
20. halves in a whole thing 


Animals and Birds 


I. Name one animal that: 
1. supplies us with butter 


rh 


. pulls wagons 
. has a trunk 
. has a hump 
. cuts down trees 
. carries its children in a 
pocket 
7. washes its food 
8. has quills 
9. has a name that means 
“river horse” 


os) 


® 


aun 
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10. sleeps all winter 

11. lives in the sea 

12. gives us spareribs and pork 
chops 

13. lives on the leaves of the 
eucalyptus tree 

14. eats ants in the wilds of 
South America 

15. can travel long distances 
without water 

16. has a very long neck 

17. lives underground 

8. has a thick shell 

19. gives us « loth 

20. has antlers 
II. Name one bird that: 

1. lives in the South 
region 

2. has webbed feet 

3. appears on 
emblem 

4. is a symbol of peace 
5. carried the first kind of 
“air mail” 

6. can be taught to talk 

7. imitates other birds 
better in the 
than in the daylight 

9. has long legs for wading 

10. is less than 4” long 


Polar 


our national 


dark 


8. sees 


Maps 

On a map find the answers to 
these questions. 

1. What water is east of the 
United States? 

2. What water is west of the 
United States? 

3. What water is south of the 
United States? 

4. What country is south of it? 

5. What islands are southeast 
of the United States? 

6. What sea is south of these 
islands? 
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7. What lakes make part of 
our northern border? 

8. What part of the United 
States has many high mountains? 

9. What state has lots of wa- 
ter around it? 

10. What is the longest river 
in the United States? 

11. What is the largest lake in 
the United States? 

12. What parallel of latitude 
is nearest your home town? 

13. What is the longitude of 
your home town? 

14. What river is nearest you? 

15. In what direction does it 
flow? 

16. Into what does it empty? 

17. What national park is 
nearest your home? 


18. What is the highest moun- 
tain in the United States? 

19. What are three gulf ports? 

20. What are three lake ports? 


Holidays 


Tell in what month: 

1. Labor Day comes 

2. Arbor Day is observed in 
your state 

3. Halloween is celebrated 

4. Independence Day comes 

5. Thanksgiving Day comes 

6. Columbus Day comes 

7. Memorial Day is observed 
in your state 

8. Flag Day is celebrated 

9. Washington’s Birthday is 
a holiday 

10. Lincoln’s Birthday comes 


How Well Read Are You? 


ELSIE SPRUNK 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Bayard, New Mexico 


GOOD get-acquainted device 

for the early days of school 
is a series of informally given 
multiple-choice questions on fa- 
miliar stories and poems. Some 
pupils like to make up literature 
questions about places or minor 
characters in stories. 


Choose the ending which com- 
pletes the sentence correctly. 
1. Goldilocks found a house in 
the forest that belonged to 
a. three bears. 
b. three elves. 
c. a witch. 
2. Little Red Hen put in the 
fox’s bag 
a. some wheat. 
b. a book. 
c. a stone. 
3. Red Ridinghood found in 
her grandmother’s bed 
a. her grandmother. 
b. a wolf. 
c. a fox. 
4. The Hardy Tin Soldier in 
Andersen’s story was 
a. broken by a little boy. 
b. flung into the stove by a 
little boy. 
c. lost in a field by a little 
boy. 


9. Going to the. fair, Simple 
Simon met 
a. Bopeep. 
b. a butcher. 
c. a pieman. 
6. The three little kittens be- 
gan to cry because they 
a. lost their mittens. 
b. had no milk. 
c. lost their mother. 
7. Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary had a 
a. garden. 
b. doll. 
c. book. 
8. Pandora’s box was full of 
a. trouble. 
b. caterpillars. 
c. gold. 
9. Jack found at the top of the 
beanstalk a 
a. dwarf. 
b. giant. 
c. witch. 
10. The poem, “The Swing,” 
was written by 
a. Uncle Remus. 
b. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
c. Eugene Field. 
11. David killed Goliath with 
a. a big stick. 
b. a pebble. 
c. an arrow. 














ucth the Village Schoolmuaster 


12. The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat went to sea in a 
a. brown basket. 
b. canoe. 
c. pea-green boat. 
13. Wynken, Blynken, and 


Nod were 
a. two little boys and a little 
girl. 
b. two little eyes and a little 
head. 

c. two little 
tle mouth. 
14. Pinocchio 
a. wood. 

b. glass. 

c. marble. 
15. Breer Fox is a character in 
a. The Woodman’s Stories. 
b. Uncle Remus Stories. 

c. Mother Goose Rhymes. 
16. At the stroke of midnight, 

Cinderella lost her 
a. pocketbook. 
b. wooden shoe. 
c. glass slipper. 
17. Brer Rabbit stayed in the 
a. pond. 
b. schoolhouse. 
c. brier patch. 


arms and a lit- 


was made of 


18. Little Black Sambo gave 

all his beautiful clothes to the 
a. bears. 
b. tigers. 
c. lions. 

19. The four-and-twenty black- 
birds began to sing when the pie 
was placed before the 

a. queen. 
b. prince. 
c. king. 
20. Alice fell 
a. down a rabbit hole. 
b. out of a tree. 
c. into a lake. 
21. William ‘Tell lived in 
a. Italy. 
b. Holland. 
c. Switzerland. 
22. “The Leak in the Dike” is 
about 
a. a girl in Italy. 
b. a boy in Holland. 
c. twins in Switzerland. 

23. The King with the Golden 

‘Touch was 
a. Midas. 
b. Arthur. 
c. Solomon. 
(For key, see page 69) 


Choose the Correct Verb 


ALICE READ RUSS 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, Griswold, Iowa 


HILDREN need lots of drill in 
C “correct usage.” ‘These sen- 
tences are suitable for this pur- 
pose in September because they 
require no special preparation. 
An exercise of this kind is enjoy- 
able as a competitive game. 


Select the correct verb form in 
the following sentences. 

1. In the park, the elm trees 
(form, forms) a horseshoe. 

2. Every one of us (knows, 
know) that newly planted trees 
should have special attention. 

3. Two houses in our neigh- 
borhood (has, have) just been 
painted. 

4, The community spirit of 
the girls and boys (has, have) 
spread to their parents. 

5. In this park (is, are) beau- 
tiful flowers and graceful trees. 


6. Neither Jane nor Alice (is, 
are) playing this morning. 

7. Where (is, are) Lucille ana 
Jean going? 

8. That boy (don’t, doesn’t) 
like to play ball. 

9. One of the girls (was, were ) 
chairman of the meeting. 

10. I knew you (was, were) 
chairman of the food committee, 
because Alice told me. 

11. There (are, is) some chil- 
dren who never have their les- 
sons. 

12. Neither the pupils nor the 
teacher (think, thinks) that the 
test is difficult. 

13. Who (gave, give) you that? 

14. Henry and I have (writ- 
ten, wrote) notes about the trip. 

15. Our presents were (hid, 
hidden) beneath the blankets in 
Mother’s cedar chest. 


16. Every word should be 
(spoke, spoken) plainly. 

17. Have you ever (given, 
gave) anything to the Red Cross? 

18. We (sat, set) down to the 
first dinner in our new home. 

19. They had (become, be- 
came) accustomed to the cold. 

20. Nature (learns, teaches) us 
her secrets if we wish to know 
them. 

21. An agreeable girl or boy 
(make, makes) pleasant remarks. 

22. (Do, Does) either John or 
Jack have the right answer? 

23. Mary and Jane (wonders, 
wonder) whether all the invited 
guests will come to the party. 

24. (Doesn't, Don’t) our yard 
look strange after the storm? 

25. I (can, can’t) never find 
the right answers. 

26. ‘The dog (laid, lay) down 
when Billy gave him the com- 
mand, 

27. Betty (set, sat) the dish 
on the worktable this morning. 

28. When we were driving in 
the rain, we (could, couldn't) 
hardly see anything. 

29. Is this the place where you 
(saw, seen) the cat? 

30. Aunt Mabel was (raised, 
reared) in Vermont. 

31. (Was, Were) you in favor 
of the new rules? 

32. I have (began, begun) to 
make a rug. 

33. John has 
both races. 


(ran, run) in 


34. (May, Can) I use 
book? 

35. You (weren't, wasn’t) se- 
lected for that part. ; 

36. Jane (doesn’t, don’t) wish 
to go to the party. 

37. Lawrence (done, did) his 
homework in a hurry. 

38. Mary 
eaten) here. 

39. Jim (rang, rung) the bell 
yesterday. 

40. Carolyn’s class ring was 
(stolen, stole) from the locker. 

41. This woman (go, goes) to 


your 


has seldom (ate, 


the city every day. 

42. Were your plants (froze, 
frozen) this morning? 

43. Has 
went) to the store yet? 

44. In the evening there (is, 
are) many small animals around 
the lake. 

45. Many of the birds have 
(flew, flown) away now. 


your mother (gone, 


46. Has he (drew, drawn) a 
picture of the barn? 

47. Anita’s 
worn) well. 

48. The pencil (lies, lays) on 
the table. 

49, (Let, Leave) me give you 
some paper. 

50. He (drank, 
glass of cold water. 

51. I'd like to have (rode, rid- 
den) in that new car. 

52. Will your mother and dad 
(let, leave) you attend the movie 
tonight? (For key, see page 69) 


red dress (wore, 


the 


drunk ) 








What De We MWean When We Say: 


“We are having company for dinner.” 





WE MEAN: “We are having those who will share our bread.” 
CoMPANy means a group of companions. Companions are those 
who share bread with one another. Latin: com—with, together; 
PANIS—bread. Can you account for other uses of the word? 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Flaye, Gouge, aud Verse 








1. Would-n’t you like to take myhand = And so mer-ri - ly: 


Game Song 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


n__— 
9 


2. Would-n’t you like to take myhand And so mer -ri = ly? 
3. Would-n’t you like to take yourhands And so. mer- ri -_ ly? 


try to keep in step now 
try to keep in step now 
try to keep in_ time, time, 


Skip - i - ty, skip- i - ty, 
Hop - i - ty, hop- i - ty, 
Clap - i - ty, clap - i - ty, 


bet - ter watch your — step 
bet - ter watch your _ step 
bet - ter keep in __ time, 
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If you want to skip with 
If you want to hop. with 
If you want to. clap with 


skip, Skip- i - ty, skip - i - ty, 
hop, Hop-i - ty, hop - i - ty, 
clap, Clap-i- ty, clap - i - ty, 


When you skip - i - ty, 
When you hop - i - ty, 
When you clap - i - ty, 


























Mother Hubbards Cuploard 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ScENE 1 


(Mother Goose is sitting near 
table, sewing. There is a knock 
at the outside door. She answers 
it and finds Mother Hubbard.) 

MOTHER GOOSE— 
Mother Hubbard! 

see— 

Come in. (Calls toward kitchen.) 

Polly, we'll have tea. 

MOTHER HUBBARD— 

Thank you. I really mustn't 

stay- 

(She sits down. Polly enters with 

tea things on a tray. Mother 

Hubbard and Mother Goose drink 

tea.) 

There isn’t a thing in my cup- 

board today, 

And I can’t go to market until 

tomorrow. 

My dog’s so hungry! 

borrow—? 

MOTHER GOOSE— 
Of course you may! (She goes 
to kitchen; returns with bone.) 
Are you going to the Fair today? 

MOTHER HUBBARD (rises, takes 
bone )— 

Thank you so much! 

Oh, no! 

Although I always used to go. 

(She starts toward outside door.) 
MOTHER GOOSE—Don’t hurry 

away— 

MOTHER HUBBARD— 

My dog’s so hungry I mustn’t 

delay— 

I'll drop in later if Imay. ( Exits.) 
(Polly enters to get tea things.) 
MOTHER GOOSE— 

I’m really worried about Mother 

Hubbard— 

She hasn’t a thing to eat in her 

cupboard. 

I must do something about that! 

I know 

Just what! To the Fair Pll go. 

Some of my children will be 

there— 

They'll help me out in this affair. 

Bring my gander to the door, 

And quickly through the air I'll 

soar. (Moves toward door.) 


I’m glad to 


Might I 


Oh, no! 


LOUISE WRIGHT 
Formerly, Head, English Department, Township High School, 


Mount Vernon, Illinois 


Is your class familiar with the right things to 
eat? The characters in this Mother Goose play 
will introduce them to good body-building foods. 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE PETER 
MOTHER HUBBARD CURLY LOCKS 
POLLY 
PIEMAN JACK HORNER 
MARY JACK SPRAT 
QUEEN OF HEARTS OLD WOMAN 
BOY WITH BASKET 
CosTUMES 

The costumes may be simple. 

Mother Goose wears a long dress, 


an apron, and spectacles; Mother 
Hubbard and Old Woman have on 








LITTLE BOY BLUE 


shawls and sunbonnets; Polly, an 
apron; Pieman, a white coat and 
a cook’s cap, carries a tray; Queen 
of Hearts may have some red pa- 
per hearts pinned on her dress and 
wear a crown; Little Boy Blue is in 
blue, of course, and carries a horn; 
others need no special costumes. 
SETTING 

Mother Goose’s living rcom, very 
simply furnished. Doors at left 
and right to the kitchen and out of 
doors. A table and chairs are at 
center stage. 














POLLY—The gander’s gone. 


MOTHER GOOSE—Where? And 
when? 

POLLY— 
Last night he flew the fence 


again; 
I don’t know where. 
MOTHER GOOSE 
At home [Il stay. 
Perhaps the children will come 
this way. (She sits and takes 
up sewing.) 
(Polly takes tray to kitchen.) 
PIEMAN (off stage) 
Pies! Pies!) Who'll buy my pies? 
Apple, pumpkin, lemon, mince! 
Custard, cherry, chocolate, and 
quince! 
Just a penny—only a penny! 
Call me-—stop me—if you want 
any! 
MOTHER GOOSE (hurries to the 
door, calls)—Pieman! Pieman! 
PIEMAN (appearing at door) 
What’ll you buy? 
Apple, pumpkin, or lemon pie? 
MOTHER GOOSE—You say you 
are going to the Fair? 
PIEMAN—I always go to sell my 
ware. 


MOTHER GOOSE— 
Will you take a message to the 
King? 
I'd like to have each person bring 
Some food today to Mother 
Hubbard, 
Who has nothing in her cupboard. 
Will the King make proclamation, 
So that all may bring their ration? 
PIEMAN 
I'll be glad to tell, 
As my pies I sell. (Going.) 
Who'll buy?) Who'll buy? 
SCENE 2 
(Mother Goose and Mother 
Ilubbard are sitting at the table, 
drinking milk. Mary enters.) 
MARY (setting large basket of 
vegetables on table ) 
I’m Mary, Quite Contrary, you 
know; 
I like to work in my garden, and 
so, 
Along with my flowers I plant 
some seeds 
Of vegetables that everyone 
needs— 
Carrots, cabbage, kale, and beans, 
Peas, beets, and mustard greens; 


Onions, celery, spinach, tomatoes, 
Lettuce, parsnips, and potatoes. 
Minerals, vitamins, they supply. 
Eat a lot; they keep you spry. 
(She sits down.) 

(Others come in, singly or two 
at a time, put gifts on table, and 
sit down also.) 

QUEEN OF HEARTS— 

It’s just as well the Knave of 
Hearts 

Ran away with those stolen tarts; 

If you eat much pie and candy, 

You'll have to keep a dentist 
handy. 

For better teeth, use whole-wLeat 
bread, 

Molasses, honey, brown sugar, in- 
stead. 

BOY WITH BASKET 
Itisket! Itasket! 

Fresh eggs in a basket! 

Be sure that you eat one a day! 

With whole milk and cheese, 

Or beans, if you please, 

You'll be stronger, live longer, 
they say. 

MOTHER And 
Peter, the pumpkin eater. 

PETER 
I’ve brought some squashes, too; 


GOOSE here is 


For vegetables yellow, 
Ripe and mellow, 
Are very good for you. 
CURLY LOCKS 
I'm Curly Locks; I’ve brought 
you berries, 
Apples, melons, lemons, cherries. 
Fruits are very good for you; 
Just eat them fresh; that’s what 
I do. 
MOTHER GOOSE 
Here’s Little Boy Blue, a-blowing 
his horn. 
Are your sheep in the meadow, 
and cows in the corn? 
LITTLE BOY BLUE (tooling) 
I've fenced them all in so they 
can’t make a break; 
And I brought Mother Hubbard 
some lean beef and steak. 
For Fido, her dog, some bones 
I put in. 


He, too, needs iron and vitamin. 


Continued on page 82 
rs 








RAINY DAY 
BEE BOWERS 


Three little ducks walk out in the 


rain, 
Quack! Quack! Quack! 
Fach with his waterproof feath- 
ers 
Folded along his back, 
Rach with his litte pink rub- 
bers 
Waddling into town. 
Rach finds a pond of which he 
is fond 
And stands in it upside down! 


BILLY GOATS CHEW 
RICHARD W. EMERY 


The billy goat would like to 
chew 


Your picture book or shirt’ or 


shoe. 

He eats the laundry off the 
line. 

He likes the taste of sticks and 
twine. 


His whiskers wiggle on his chin. 

He doesn't REALLY swallow 
TIN. 

The nanny goat is billy’s bride. 

They chew the laundry side by 
side. 


FROG-FUN 


FRANCES ZANG 


A Granddaddy frog in a lily-pool, 
Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 
Sits on his lily-pad footstool, 
Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 
There in the deep, wide stretch 
of the dark, 
While crickets strum and _ stray 
dogs bark, 
He goes on a dismal, froggy lark. 
Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 


All through the slumbering night- 
long, 
Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 
He waits for a buzzing mosquito- 
song. 
Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 
When a mosquito goes tsinging 


by, 

Flick goes his tongue, blink goes 
his eye, 

Gulp goes mosquito, quick as 
Pie! 


Crr—oak, Crr—oak! 


RABBITS 
DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


My two white rabbits 
Chase each other 
With humping, bumping backs. 
They go hopping, hopping, 
And their long ears 
Go flopping, flopping. 
And they 
Make faces 
With their noses 
Up and down. 


‘Today 
I went inside their fence 
‘To play rabbit with them. 
And in one corner 
Under a loose bush 
I saw something shivering the 
leaves. 
And I pushed 
And looked, 
And I found— 
‘There 
In a hole 
In the ground— 
‘Three baby rabbits 
Hidden away. 
And they 
Made faces 
With their noses 
Up and down. 


LAMBKIN 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


A motherless soft lambkin 
Alone upon a hill; 

No mother’s fleece to shelter him 
And wrap him from the cold: 
Pil run to him, and comfort him, 
Pll fetch him, that I will; 
I'll care for him and feed him 
Until he’s strong and bold. 


A KITTEN 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


He’s nothing much but fur 
And two round eyes of blue, 
He has a giant purr 

And a midget mew. 

He darts and pats the air, 
He starts and cocks his ear, 
When there is nothing there 
For him to see and hear. 

He runs around in rings, 

But why we cannot tell; 
With sideways leaps he springs 
At things invisible 

Then halfway through a leap 
His startled eyeballs close, 
And he drops off to sleep 
With one paw on his nose. 


THE SNAIL 
GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


Today I met him in the grass 

And hadn't time to watch him 
pass, 

But coming back at sunset, I 

Discovered him. still traveling 
by. 


The grass-blades grew so_ thick 
and tall 

I asked him why he climbed 
them all, 

And told him I had sometimes 
found 

The shortest way was going 
round. 


He was not easy to persuade, 

‘To judge by any sign he made, 

And when I lectured him some 
more 

Went in his house and shut the 
door. 


LITTLE CHARLIE CHIPMUNK 
HELEN COWLES LECRON 


Little Charlie Chipmunk was a talker. Mercy me! 

He chattered after breakfast and he chattered after tea! 
He chattered to his father and he chattered to his mother! 
He chattered to his sister and he chattered to his brother! 
He chattered till his family was almost driven wild 

Oh, little Charlie Chipmunk was a very tiresome child! 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint verses: 
the author, and Child Life, for “Billy Goats Chew”; Story Parade, Inc., for “Frog- 
Fun,” copyright 1944; the author, for “Rabbits”; J. B. Lippincott Co., for “A Kitten” 
from Over the Garden Wall, copyright 1933 by the author; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for 
“The Snail” from Flying Fish, copyright 1926; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for “Mice” from 
Fifty-One New Nursery Rhymes, copyright 1932; the author, and The Macmillan Co., 
for “The Young Calves” from Salt Water Farm, copyright 1937 (this poem appeared 
originally in The American Girl); the author, for “Little Charlie Chipmunk.” 

“Lambkin” is from Sing-Song published by The Macmillan Co. 
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MICE 
ROSE FYLEMAN 


I think mice 

Are rather nice, 
Their tails are long, 
Their faces small, 
They haven’t any 
Chins at all. 
Their ears are pink, 
Their teeth are white, 
They run about 
The house at night. 
They nibble things 
They shouldn't touch 
And no one seems 
To like them much. 

But J think mice 


Are nice. 


THE YOUNG CALVES 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


A hush had fallen on the birds, 
And it was almost night 
When I came round a turn and 
saw 


A whole year’s loveliest sight. 


Two calves that thought their 
month of life 
Meant May through all the 
year 
Were coming down the grassy 
road, 
As slender as young deer. 


They stopped amazed and_ took 
me in, 
Putting their ears out far, 
And in each of four round eyes 
‘There was an evening star. 


They did not breathe, they stared 
so hard, 
Brother close to brother, 
Then their legs awoke, and flank 
to flank, 
They turned and ran_ for 
mother. 


A small boy in torn knickers 
came 
And caught them as_ they 
fled, 
He put a slender arm around 
Each slender, startled head. 


He never looked at me at all, 
I was not in his mind; 
The three of them went down 
the road 
And never glanced behind. 














Nancys Books Talh Her Ouer 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ScENE 1 


(Jane, Alice, Charlotte, Marie, 


and Helen ave taking leave of 
Nancy after her birthday party.) 
HELEN—It was a lovely party, 
Nancy. ‘Thanks for inviting me. 
I had a wonderful time. 
ALL—We all had fun. 
NANCY—Having so many good 
friends made my birthday very 


happy. The new games you 
brought me were such fun. I 
don’t know how to (Doorbell 


rings.) | wonder who that is. 
I'll answer the door, Mother. Ex- 
(Opens the door 
for Delivery Man with a large 
package.) 
DELIVERY MAN 
Rogers live here? 


cuse me, girls. 


Does Nancy 
I have a pack- 
age for her. 
NANCY (in 
Nancy Rogers. 
really for me? 
DELIVERY MAN-~ It 
Sign here, please. 
MOTHER—Who is it, Nancy? 
NANCY—It’s a man with a pack- 
age for me. Shall I sign for it, 
Mother? 
MOTHER 


surprise)- 1 am 


Is the package 


must be. 


Of 


(Comes to door.) 


darling. 
Shall I help 


course, 


you bring it in? 
NANCY—No, thanks, I can do 
, Mother. Oh, look! Grandma’s 
name is in the corner. 

MOTHER— [/hat’s the return ad- 
(Turns to Delivery Man.) 
Thank you. (J//e leaves.) 
back to your guests, Nancy. 

NANCY—Don't go yet, 
Let’s sce what's in the box. 
shall I open it, Mother? 

MOTHER--Get the shears from 
the kitchen drawer, Nancy. Scis- 
sors wouldn't be strong enough 


dress. 


Come 


girls. 
How 


jor such heavy wrappings. 

(Nancy exits and returns with 
Shears. She cuts outer wrapping 
and discloses separately wrapped 
packages underneath.) 

-NANCY—Qh-h-h-h, look, there 
are—one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine packages. 
I can hardly wait! (Unwraps a 
package.) Look! It’s Little Black 
Sambo. 

HELEN—I have one just like 
that. The pictures move too. It’s 
lots of fun. 

NANCY—TI wonder what this one 
is. Mother, please open some for 
me. Qh, it’s the Gingerbread 
Boy, and it moves, too. 

MOTHER (unwraps a book)— 
‘This is a book about a circus. It 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


Following the outline of the plot which is used 
here, your pupils can create their own play by 
substituting books with which they are familiar. 








CHARACTERS 


JANE LINCOLN BOOK 
ALICE GINGERBREAD BOY 
CHARLOTTE BEAR BOOK 

MARIE CIRCUS BOOK 
HELEN MICKEY 

NANCY SAN BAO 
MOTILER INDIAN BOOK 
DELIVERY MAN TEDDY BEAR 

OLD BOOKS— Six 


children. 
BLACK SAMBO 








Costu MES 
Girls wear light party dresses. 
Mother’s long. Delivery 
Man wears tight jacket and cap with 
visor. Books have cardboard “jack- 
ets,’ with appropriate pictures and 
titles, suspended from shoulders. 


dress is 


SETTING 
A living room with exits right 
and left. ‘Vhere is a couch, left, and 
a large bookcase at the back. 














is called Jerry Goes to the Circus. 
‘The pictures are like a real circus. 
CHARLOTTE--| went to a big 
circus once. ‘The tents looked just 
like that one. The circus people 
called it the “Big ‘Top.” I'd like 
to read a book about a circus. 
NANCY 
Charlotte. 
MARIE~ Please open that large 


Mil lend you my book, 


package next. [ve been wonder- 
ing what is in it. 

NANCY (opens package, looks 
at the book) 


Abraham Lincoln. 


It's a story about 
I like history 


stories. 
ALick--As soon as we see the 
other books we must go. ‘This 


has been like a second party, a 
library party. 

MOTHER It’s a party that you 
When Nancy has 
in the books she 


may all share. 
her name plate 
will lend them to her friends. 

ALICE- I love Ill take 
good care of the book she loans 
me, and return it as soon as I 
finish reading it. 


to read. 


MOTHER That is the right way 
to do. I hope Nancy remembers 
that, too. 

NANCY- Of course, Mother. I 
know I’ve kept Cousin Ellen’s 
book a long time, but Pll send it 
back tomorrow. I had forgotten 
‘This book looks like the 
movie about the little bear who 


about it. 


would not go to sleep when win- 
ter came. 
jANeE- I liked that movie. It 
will be fun to read the book. 
NANCY Here is another book 
called Mickey Sees the U.S.A, 
HELEN~ ‘That was in the library 
in the school where I went last 
year. We had a map and colored 
in the states that Mickey visited. 
It was fun. 
NANCY Here is a story about 
I think [ll take it to 


We're learning about In- 


Indians. 
school. 
And here’s a story about 
a ‘Teddy bear. He looks just like 
the one I used to have. 
MOTHER—This is the last one. 
It is a travel story of a city in 


dians. 
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China. I think you will like it. 
The title is San Bao and His Ad- 
ventures in Peking. 

JANE—You are lucky, Nancy. 
I really must go now. Good-by. 

OTHER GIRLS—We must go, too. 

NANCY—Good-by, I'll see you 
in school tomorrow. 

(Girls leave together, saying 
good-by to Mother at the door.) 

MOTHER—Now you may read 
one of your new books until it’s 
time for dinner. 

(Nancy curls up on couch and 
begins to read. Soon her head 
nods, she puts the book aside, 
stretches out and falls asleep.) 


SCENE 2 


(The real books are replaced 
by New Books—children wearing 
cardboard “‘jackets’—who stand 
Six Old Books 
enter softly and move toward the 
center facing New Books.) 

FIRST OLD BOOK-—-So Nancy has 


near bookcase. 


new books for her birthday. She 
loves to read. 
SECOND OLD BOOK—Yes, she 


does love to read, but she doesn’t 
love her books. If she did, she 
would take better care of them. 
(Nancy moves restlessly, but 
does not waken.) 
FIRST 
asleep. 


is still 
Let’s get acquainted with 
our new book friends. 

(Second Old Book reads the ti- 
tles and each child steps forward 
in turn. ) 

THIRD OLD BOOK 


OLD BooK—She 


Friends, you 
We are some of the 
books who live in this house. 


are welcome. 
BLACK SAMBO--We are glad to 
be here and to know you. 
LINCOLN BOOK—We like to be 
where children enjoy reading and 
share us with their friends. 
GINGERBREAD BOY—Nancy was 
happy when she saw each of us. 
And look at the nice bookcase she 
has for her books. I suppose she 
will put us in the bookcase to- 
morrow. 
BEAR BOOK Why aren't you in 
the bookcase? 
OLD BooKS--Why aren’t we in 
Ha! Ha! 


FIFTH OLD BOoOK--Nancy never 


the bookcase? 


puts us in the bookcase. She just 
drops us wherever she is when she 
is tired of reading. 

SIXTH OLD BOOK—You see, this 
isn’t really as fine a place for 
books as you may think. 

BLACK SAMBO—Why, what do 
you mean? (Continued on page 73) 
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TWO RADIO PLAYS FOR SEPTEMBER 


-_ 


EORGE WESTINGHOUSE Was 
G a great inventor, a keen 
engineer, and a good _ business 
man. He is perhaps best known 
for his invention of the air brake, 
a device that assured the practi- 
cability of the railroad. ‘The cast 
of characters needed for this ra- 
dio play includes: Announcer, 
George Westinghouse, Bill, Jack, 
Woman, Child, Engineer, New 
Worker, and Old Worker. 


THE PLAY 


ANNOUNCER—A great American 
inventor, Westinghouse, 
was born on October 6, 1846, 
at Central Bridge, New York. As 
a youth, George worked in his 
father’s 
facturing company in Schenec- 
tady. 
own methods of solving engineer- 
ing problems. During the Civil 
War he first with the 
Union Army and then as an en- 
gineer with the Navy. After the 
war, railroad transportation was 
very important 


George 


farm-machinery manu- 


There he developed his 


served 


because manu- 
factured goods were in great de- 
mand in the expanding West. But 
because of the crude brakes, only 
a few cars could be hauled by 
one engine and even then there 


By the 
time George Westinghouse was 


were frequent accidents. 


twenty years old, he had invent- 
ed a device for replacing derailed 
cars, and a reversible steel railway 
frog. At this time, we find him 
and two of his friends entering 
his workshop, after viewing a 
bad wreck. 

BiLL—That was certainly some 
smashup! 

GEORGE—Something must 
done to stop trains more quickly! 

yacK—Railway traveling never 
will be safe! ‘Trains can 
be stopped fast enough to 
collisions. 

GEORGE—There’s got to be a 
way! ‘The whole West is opening 
up! Produce and manufactured 
goods must be transported swiftly 
and safely. 

BILL—It can’t be done! Trains 
will have to be limited to two or 
three cars that can be stopped 
by hand. 

GEORGE—No! There must be 
a better way than that! 


be 


never 
avoid 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 


JACK it’s not 


problem! Come on, George, let’s 


Anyway, our 
go and have supper. 

BILL— Yes, we're going to that 
box social at the school. 

(Sound of papers being shuf- 
fled.) 

GEORGE—No, I want to think 
I've a magazine here 
that I bought the 


this out. 
somewhere 
other day. 
JACK (laughing )—Yes, you ac- 
tually talked to a pretty girl long 
enough to buy a magazine. 
GEORGE 
it about 
for the 
France. 
BILL—Oh, you and your arti- 
cles! 
jack—And this workshop too! 
You practically live here! 


article in 
rock 


‘Tunnel in 


‘There’s an 
drilling through 
Mont Cenis 


BILL—Come on, let’s have some 
fun! 

GEORGE—No. Oh, here it is 
the article I See 
the tunnel’s being dug with rock 


mentioned. 


drills worked by compressed air. 
Hmmmmm! 

BILL—QOh, honestly, George— 

yack—We might as well go, 
Bill. We ought to know by now 
that it’s impossible to get George 
to do anything interesting when 
an idea is rolling around in his 
busy head! 

ANNOUNCER—It’s hard for us 
to realize that trains ever had to 
be stopped by hand brakes, but 
they did. Brakemen ran along 
the tops of freight cars, turning 
the brake wheels by hand, or 
rushed through passenger coaches 
to turn the brake wheels on open 
platforms. After reading the arti- 
cle about drills worked by com- 
pressed air, George Westinghouse 
invented his famous air brake. It 
is now used on every railroad in 
America. ' However, the accep- 
tance of the air brake by railroad 
companies did not come easily. 
In our next scene we find George 
and his two friends riding on a 
train. 

(Sound of train starting up. 
This can be done by rubbing two 
sand blocks together.) 

BILL—Gosh, George, snap out 
of it! Just because Cornelius 
Vanderbilt turned down the air 
brake, you needn’t be so glum! 
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there are other 
Why, your brake 
is being used right here on this 
very train! 

GEORGE— Vanderbilt laughed in 
my face! He scoffed and doubt- 
ed that a moving train could ever 
be stopped by air. 

BILL—Even Vanderbilt can be 
mistaken! 

yack—And it is on this train! 
You persuaded one man to give 
it a try at least. 

BILL—And it must have given 
the engineer a lot of confidence! 
This train is going pretty fast. 

jAck—It’s true enough, George, 
someone has faith in your brakes! 

GEORGE—But if there was only 
some way to prove- 


yack—Sure, 
railroad men. 





(Sound of aloud crash. Cries 
are heard.) 

BiLL—Hey! What’s that? 

yack—Whew! ‘That 
sudden stop, George! 

GEORGE—The brakes worked! 
They worked! 

WOMAN (angrily) —Young man, 
if you invented those brakes, you 
shall rue the day. That sudden 
stop threw me completely out 
of my seat! 

CHILD (crying)—-Owwww! | 
bumped my nose! Owww! 

WOMAN—The very idea, put- 
ting such devices on the trains! 
It just isn’t safe to travel! 

GEORGE—Good grief, let’s get 
out of here right away. Come 
on, fellows. (Continued on page 81) 


was a 


Dante Decatur Emmett 


F POSSIBLE, the school orches- 
I tra, or at least part of it, 
should be secured to play the 
musical selections in this radio 
dramatization. A violinist is es- 
sential. Characters needed are: 
Narrator, Mr. Emmett (Dan’s 
father), Dan as a young boy, Dan 
as a grown man, and Catherine, 
his wife. 


THE PLAY 


NARRATOR— Daniel D. Emmett, 
who was born in 1815, in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, is a man whom 
we should all remember, because 
he wrote one of the songs dear to 
Americans. Our story begins in 
the blacksmith shop belonging to 
Daniel’s father in Mount Vernon. 

(Sound of an anvil’s being 
struck and then the squeaking of 
a violin. The anvil sound may 
be made by striking a piece of 
iron with a hammer.) 

MR. EMMETT—Daniel! Daniel! 

pAN—Yes, Father! 

MR. EMMETT—I 
charcoal, boy. 

pDAN—Oh, all right, Father, I'll 
get it. 

(Sound of a shovel among 
coal. There is deep breathing.) 

MR. EMMETT—You spend too 
much time with that fiddle, Dan. 
If you’re going to be a black- 
smith, you will have to keep on 
the job. You can’t let the fire 
die down like this. 


need some 


pAN—But I don’t want to be a 
blacksmith, Father. I want to 
play musical instruments. I want 
to sing—and even to write songs. 
Tunes keep running through my 
head. 

MR. EMMETT—You're putting 
yourself above your station, Dan. 
I've no money to give you les- 
sons, and from that squeaking, 
you aren't doing so well alone. 

pAN—But I’m going to keep on 
trying. I know if I work hard, 
I'll correct my mistakes. 

(Sound of violin exercises rath- 
er poorly done; then going into 
the lively music of “Old Dan 
Tucker.” ) 

NARRATOR—Dan’s mother was 
talented in music, and with her 
help he did correct his mistakes. 
He learned to play the violin 
well and when only sixteen wrote 
both the words and music of “Old 
Dan Tucker.” He served in the 
army and became a drummer. 
He joined a circus company in 
1835. Throughout the summer 
months, he played in circus or- 
chestras and road shows and dur- 
ing the winter months in New 
York theaters. He organized the 
first “negro minstrel” troop. It 
was known as Virginia Minstrels. 
Daniel Emmett wrote music, 
played the violin, sang in the 
show, prepared the program, and 
designed the costumes. He loved 
the theater (Continued on page 75) 











Come aud Yotu Our Hay Ride 


WORDS BY JOY MABIE MUSIC BY MILDRED PASQUERO 


In moderate time 





Come and join our hay ride. We'll sing some songs, and soon We shall see the clouds glide a- 


cross the sil - ver moon. The hors-es trot in rhythm, The  crick-etssing-ing with them, The 
> 


wag-on rolls a- long and we sing a _ hap-py song. come and joinour hay - ride 


ritard “> 


neath the sil - ver moon— The air __ is filled with laugh - ter and ev - ry heart’s in tune. 
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Decorate with Cattails 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teac her, Park View Se hool, Pueblo, Colorado 











BORDER Of cattails makes an attractive 
A seasonal decoration for the top of the 
blackboard or bulletin board. Cut the cat- 
tails from brown construction paper. (See 
diagram.) Before folding, score lightly on 
the dotted lines with closed scissors. 

‘Twist two pipe cleaners together to form 
one long stem, and color the pipe cleaners 
with a green crayon. Lay the cleaner on 
the center section of the cattail, so that 
one-half inch extends above the top of the 
cattail. Hold it in place with transparent 
cellulose gummed tape. Paste the tabs to- 
gether lightly at the back. 

Cut the leaves from folded green con- 
struction paper. Arrange the leaves and 
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the cattails in clusters as illustrated be- 
low, and staple them at the bottom of the 
mounting paper. ‘The leaves and cattails 
may be free at the top. 

If the cattails are desired for a_ table 
decoration, insert a quantity of stems and 
leaves of different lengths in a_ flower 
holder or a lump of clay. ‘Then place 
this centerpiece in a low bowl. 
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Inexpensive Book Covers 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARY ELIZABETH SCOTT 





Tr book cover described here can be made easily, for it 
requires no complicated cutting and needs no paste. : 
Moreover it is strong enough to withstand hard wear. 
Wrapping paper or any other strong paper may be used. 

Cut a piece of wrapping paper large enough to cover the 
outside of the book and to overlap about 2%” all around. 
Lay this rectangle flat on a table and fold in 24” on both 
| long edges. Then fold in 24%” on the ends. Now slip the 
covers of the book into the end folds. 

There are innumerable ways in which these book covers 
may be decorated. ‘The youngest children may cut pictures 
from magazines or make simple crayon drawings to decorate 
the front of the cover. Children in other grades may prefer 
cut-paper animals, flowers, toys, fruits, vegetables, or merely 
odd-shaped pieces of paper pasted on the front cither in a 
; gcometric design or in an abstract arrangement. The cover 
may be divided into large squares and a simple design re- 
peated in each square by printing with linoleum or potato 
blocks. (Decorate the cover before putting it on the book. ) 

For a more elaborate decoration, lay the cover flat, face 
up, and, using tempera paint, water colors, or crayons, make 
a scene covering the entire surface. A seasonal nature pic- 
ture would be suitable for a science book; an incident in 
literature, for a reading book. An allover design can be 
finger-painted on both the front and back. If this medium 
is chosen, however, special finger-paint paper must be used. 

Very primary children will like to make a simple border 
of several rows of crayon lines in bright colors. ‘They may 
make an allover design of stripes in contrasting colors run- 
j ning diagonally across the page. 
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A Perpetual Schoolroom Calendar 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


FRANCESCA HOLBROOK 











ANDWORK and arithmetic are combined in the making of this 
H perpetual calendar. ‘The background is plywood, and the 
numbers and months are painted on fairly heavy cardboard which 
the children can cut in the proper size. The days of the week are 
painted directly on the board. Any dimensions may be used for 
the background and the various parts. Mark all the lines lightly 
on the board with a pencil. ‘Then shellac the board. 

Screw hooks into the plywood on which to hang the cardboard 
numbers and month names, and punch corresponding holes in the 
cardboard picces. Reinforce the backs of the punched cardboards 
with gummed tape. Appoint a committee of children to assemble 
the calendar on the first day of each month. Store in a covered box 
the parts not in use. 

A picture is to be mounted in the space where this text appears. 
‘The children can paint or draw their own seasonal subjects, and 
choose from the group the picture they like best. 
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Our Fish Bowls and Aquariums 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY JANE BAKER 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Slatington, Pennsylvania 


| prea fish for fish-bowl or 
aquarium posters offers an op- 
portunity for originality, and every 
child can share in the activity. The 
pictures on this page were made 
after discussing fishing experiences. 

One sheet of 22” x 28” paper for 
each row of pupils was fastened to 
the blackboard with transparent 
tape. Each represented an aquar- 
ium. Each child drew his concep 
tion of a fish on a 9” x 12” paper, 
colored it with crayons, cut it out, 
and pasted it on the aquarium as- 
signed to his row. One child from 
each row was selected to finish the 
aquarium picture. One of these 
persons drew bubbles rising from 
the mouths of fish to the surface of 
the water; another drew fancy sea- 
weed around the fish; and another 
drew castles surrounded by gaily 
colored pebbles. Competition was 
keen and the effect of the finished 
aquariums was enticing, 
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Novelty Buttons 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Head of Art De partment, Washineton Junior Hich Se hool, 
Bakersfield, ¢ alifornia 


ERE are some suggestions for making novelty buttons to orna- 
H ment dresses and blouses, belts and sweaters. Purchase large 
wooden buttons at a notion counter. Paint the entire surface with 
enamel paint. Allow this paint to dry. Cut a paper pattern of the 
letters of your name or your initials. Make these pattern letters fit 
and fill the button form. ‘Trace the letters on the buttons and paint 
them with enamel. Letters may be cut from oilcloth also and glued 
on the buttons. 

Again using wooden button molds from a notion counter, paint 
the entire surface with enamel or poster paint. Allow the paint to 
dry and decorate with gay plaids and stripes, cither of cloth or in a 
painted design. If poster paint is used, the button should have a 
coat of shellac. Use on a garment of plain material. 

Persons who are interested in nature may like to try acorns or 
small pine cones on sweater belts or woolen dresses. 

Paint two acorns in bright colors, or leave them unpainted. 
Punch them through the center. ‘Then slip a wire or a piece of 
sucker stick through the two openings and glue. Fasten to the 
garment with coarse hemp or yarn. 

Insert a tiny screw eye in an acorn and sew it on a sweater with 
yarn, 

Buttons from hemlock cones are easily made. Shellac and at- 
tach a small screw cye for fastening. 

Kindergarten beads and wooden buttons may be combined in 
various ways. Four examples are given. (A) Five kindergarten 
beads slipped on a piece of wooden sucker stick and glued securely. 
This long button is just right for a braided belt of coarse hemp. 
(B) A kindergarten bead tied to a wooden button mold with raffia, 
or heavy yarn. (C) Two beads of different shapes threaded with 
hemp, raffia, or coarse yarn. (D) ‘Two button molds of different 
sizes fastened together in the same manner. 

Secure a large round wooden button, with an opening through 
from side to side. Paint a face and hair with — (Continued on page 65) 



































ur Animal Kingdom in Papier-Mache 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JUNE WORTH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Ninth Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


or three weeks the fourth grade enthusiastically worked 
F on a circus unit. ‘The animals were the intriguing ele- 
ment, and stories, encyclopedias, articles, and pictures had all 
contributed to the fund of knowledge concerning this ap- 
pealing subject. At the suggestion of the teacher, the idea of 
modeling large animals in some medium was joyously ac- 
cepted by the class. 

Papier-maché was finally decided upon as the material 
with which to work. Instead of the usual soaking of paper 
pulp in water, the class proceeded in a slightly different man- 
ner. Long strips of newspaper, about one and one-half inch- 
es wide, were cut until we had an enormous quantity. 

As a core for the body of the animal, a wad of newspaper 
was wound with several strips, thickly covered with paste. 
(Homemade flour-and-water paste could well be used in- 
stead of the commercial product. The core might also be 
strengthened by winding with wire, or by using cardboard 
tubing. ‘Tubing is also good for necks, legs, and wings. ) 
Each child decided what animal to work on and proceeded 
to wrap and paste, shaping the body to show the distinguish- 
ing charactcristics. - It was then allowed to dry well. 





The final wrapping consisted of strips of paper toweling, 
the texture and color of which took tempera paint very well. 
Only one coat of tempera paint was necessary. To retain the 
bright colors, a coat of white shellac was added, giving a 
glossy effect and ensuring the firmness of the wrappings. 

When the menagerie was completed, the display was set up 
before a jungle background. Crocodiles crawled companion- 
ably beside elephants; giraffes towered over ‘Tibetan pandas; 
and giant turtles mingled with penguins and polar bears. The 
diversified collection seemed to present no incongruities to the 
minds of the fourth-graders, and it was with infinite pride 
that the collection was arranged for exhibit at the first PTA 
mecting at our school, 
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Illustration 2 : Illustration 3 


FINGER PAINT—How and Why 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


IUlastration 1 


JESSIE TODD | 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HEN using finger paint for the first time during the school 

\4 year, it is a good plan to have all the children use the 

medium at once. Later, finger painting can be done by a few 
children while others model and paint. 

Illustration 1. Its advantages. Mona uses her fingers. She 
can make one picture, muss it up, and make another. This is 
one big advantage. <A child gains in confidence because he can 
make many mistakes, quickly muss them up, and begin again. 

Illustrations 2 and 3. An emotional outlet. Watch Richard 
as he works. He uses his hands and arms to get big movements. 
Finger painting is a restful medium. A painting of whirls that 
shows how big arm movements were used appears below as II- 
lustration 6. 

Illustration 4. A medium for experimenting. Here we see a | 
piece of paper toweling being pulled across the paper to make 
a white wide line in the design. (Continued on page 67) | 











lilustration 4 


Mlustration 6 


Illustration 5 






Itlustration 7 
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Making Masks of 
Storybook Folk 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HESE masks of the Billy Goats and the Troll will make 
T the dramatization of the familiar story more interesting 
to children. ‘The masks also help them to keep the different 
characters straight. ‘The use of rubber bands for attaching 
the masks is simple and very practical. 

Make the goat masks from gray construction paper and 
the ‘Troll’s from yellow paper. Draw the Billy Goats with a 
black crayon and the ‘Troll with a red crayon. Draw a flap 
on each side of the mask near the cars as shown in the pic- 
ture at the left. ‘Turn to the drawings below for help in 
drawing the features. Make sure the eyes are cut close 
enough together so the child can see through them. 

Cut out the masks and the eyes so that the crayon outline 
shows. Bend back the flaps at the sides and insert a rubber 
band in each flap. ‘Then paste or staple the flaps in place. 
The rubber bands slip over the child’s ears and hold the mask 
firmly in place, whatever action the wearer has to portray. 

Masks can be made portraying characters from other sto- 
ries. Little Black Sambo, ““Vhe Three Pigs,” and “The Straw 
Ox” would be especially good to dramatize with each char- 
acter wearing a mask. 
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Mustrating the Story of Gambe 


FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Head of Art Department, Washington Junior High School, Bakersfield, California 


A THREE-DIMENSIONAL MURAL 
T He story of Bambi, as interpreted by Walt Disney, was 


received with much enthusiasm in our third ori ade. To 
help us remember this little deer and his friends, we used 
him as the theme in our art projects. 

A mural of Bambi’s life in the woods was made along one 
wall. ‘The background was a cork board that we had paint- 
ed a lovely soft gray. Light blue paper made a border at the 
top above the molding. 








ey 
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Many art periods were spent drawing Bambi, Faline, Aunt 
Eva, the Owl, Flower, Thumper, the birds, and other ani- 
mals. Bluebirds were made on bright blue paper outlined 
with blue crayon. Sheets of unprinted newspaper 24” x 36” 
were fastened to the blackboard with tape. This paper is very 
cheap and can be purchased in various sizes from school- 
supply houses or from a local newspaper office. On these 
sheets some children made animals while others stood at their 
desks and drew on 12” x 18” paper which fitted the tops of 
the desks. 

We used colored crayons for drawing, but colored chalk 
would be a good medium also. By using the sides of the cray- 
ons with the paper torn off, we were able to give more color 
to the pictures and to secure large free strokes. We called 
this method “painting with crayons.” ‘The points of the cray- 
ons were used for outlining. 

When the drawings were finished, we cut them out and 
mounted them on the cork background with staples. Pins 
would have held them too. 

To secure the effect of distance, we fastened real branches 
against the cork board. ‘These stood out and gave a three- 
dimensional effect. Flowers and leaves were cut from col- 
ored paper. We curled the petals over a pencil and fastened 
them at the bottom of our murai. To add the final realistic 
touch, we placed bark and small stones in the chalk tray. 

If there is no large bulletin board available for displaying 
a mural, pictures may be pasted (using only dots of paste) on 
the blackboard, which should be colored, with blue’ chalk, to 
represent the sky. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Flower arrangements may be used very successfully to illus- 
trate stories. The arrangement shown here was used in our 
activity “Storybook Land,” when we read the story of Bambi. 

Using a figurine of a deer as the center of interest, we re- 
produced the lovely thicket where Bambi was born. A white 
pottery tray was filled with wet sand. A needle-point holder 
firmly he ld the twigs, ferns, and flower sprays which formed 
the background. Low flowers and greenery were placed in 
the foreground covering the sand. 
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New Ideas for September Color Study 


FOR ALL GRADES 


WINIFRED KATHRYN REDDINGTON 


0.2. 


Cc) | GREEN ae) 














M*® your September color 
study lessons as interesting 
and different as possible. In- 
stead of the usual color charts, 
try variations of that basic teach- 
ing device. 

Primary children can make 
rows of objects like those above, 
by folding a strip of paper ac- 
cordionwise, drawing half of the 
object, and cutting it out. They 
will use the primary and second- 
ary colors. Older pupils will 
learn the tertiary colors also, 
and will apply them in abstract 
designs and when drawing cos- 
tumes. 

Colored paper is recommend- 
ed for these lessons, because the 
color values are more consistent 
than those which children could 
produce with paint and crayons. 





SECONDARY 
COLORS 


1OLET 
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MAKE THE ANIMALS RHYME 


Ethel Hulslander 


POLLO SLIP LPL LPLLOD 


err 





Write the name of an animal on 
the lines. Be sure that line b 
rhymes with line a. 

1. a. Waiting at a hole to catch 


the big, brown - - - - - - : 

1. b. In the dark we could see 
the eyes of a------. 

2. a. Then I heard the bark of 
our spotted - ---- - . 


2. b. As into the pond he chased 
the old - - - - --. 


3. a. A sly little animal is the 


PREIPPPLO LLP LLLLLLLLL EL ELOL LLL LD 


A MOTHER GOOSE QUIZ 
Boris Randolph 


POPPE LILLE LLOLLLOLL LLL LL OLLLOL LLL LLL LLL LOL ILD 





How many nursery rhymes do 
you know? Can you tell the next 
line for each one below? 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Ding, dong, bell! 

Rockaby, baby, 

The Queen of Hearts, 

Hickory, dickory, dock! 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Baa, baa, black sheep, 

Sing a song of sixpence, 


yeNaveyye 


PRIPLELEL PLL OL ELE SRLOLLOLO LDL LL LLL LEE LLOL OOD? 


A BIG OR LITTLE QUIZ 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 


SPPPPLPLLPLLPGLOLLEPLLOL ELL P ESO LE LLL EOL OL ELL LD 


. Write either big or little on each 
ine, 


1, e---- trees in California. 

2. eeces Eva in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin 

3. concn Women, a story by 
Louisa Alcott. 

4. ----- America, a_ cold 
country. 

S$. ececc Bertha, a gun in 
World War I. 

6. ececce Ben, a bell in Lon- 
don. 

Fo Ce eeue Nell, a character by 
Charles Dickens. 

8. ------ Five, countries at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

9, caccce Rock, a state cap- 
ital, 


A CHINESE GAME 
Grace Evelyn Mills 


One player is the “mouse” and 
another player the “‘cat.”” The oth- 
ers form a circle, holding hands. 
The “mouse” runs in and out of the 
circle, chased by the “cat,” who 
must go between the same pairs of 
people as the mouse. It’s harder to 
do if the circle revolves. To make 
it more exciting, have two “mice” 
and two “cats.” 





WHAT CITY IS THIS? 


Esther H. Dawson 





PLEPLLOLLOLODP 


Cities, like people, often have 
nicknames. Can you name a city 
that is known by each of these 
nicknames? 

1. The Hub of New England 
2. The Windy City 

3. The Mile High City 

4. The Sunshine City 

5. The Smoky City 

6. The City of Brotherly Love 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in These September Scenes 


There is at least one mistake in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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A NAPKIN RING 


Agnes Choate Wonson 





You may make a napkin ring 
from a small deviled-ham can. Re- 
move both the top and bottom so 
there will be no rough edges. Sand- 
paper the edges if necessary. Paint 
the can between the ridges with 
quick-drying enamel. Be sure that 
it is thoroughly dry. Paste on tiny 
flowers cut from wallpaper and 


shellac the band. 


PEGGY AND PETER GO TO A BEACH PARTY 
Eveline Ward 


"Oh, but it’s good to see the 
crowd again!” shouted Peggy, as 
she hugged Marybel. 

“Hi, Jay!” shouted Peter. ‘What 
are you all steamed up about?” 

“Party,” panted Jay, with a grin. 
‘At my house. Saturday! The 
whole crowd is invited—” 

“Everybody?” 

Jay laughed. ‘Yes, everybody. 
And wear your oldest clothes.” 

On Saturday afternoon, the sixth 
grade met at Jay’s house. The 
girls and boys were surprised to see 
several cars, and several parents in 
outing clothes. 

“Looks like we’re going places!” 
observed Peter. They were. 

In an hour twenty-four children 
and several parents arrived at 
Arbutus Lake. A little while was 


TRAIL-A-LONG PUZZLE 
Dorothy Buck 


Start in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner to fill in the squares. The last 
letter of each word is the first let- 
ter of the next word. 
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TRAIL 1 


1. Planet on which we live 
2. Warmth 

3. Piece of furniture 

4. Imaginary line dividing the 

earth 

5. He crows at sunrise. 

6. Small animal 

7. A house made of cloth 

8. Looks like a frog 

9. Man’s best friend 
10. Let’s play a - - - -. 































































































| - 11. Holiday 
es 12. Top of a building 

2 + TRAIL 13. Something to be eaten 

- TTI 14. Hot, sandy place 

. 

i | | = 
TRAIL 2 J 
TRAIL 2 

1. Where the sun rises Lt 
2. Also = 
3. Cry of sudden pain 
4. Opposite of soft 
5. We sweep dust into this. . = 
6. Almost = = 
7. 365 days = 
8. Stream of water | | Z 
9. Water from the clouds ZB z 


10. Part of the face 

11. Finish 

12. Contraction of do not 
13. To track down 

14. Not dark 

i5. Toward 
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spent in exploring, and then Jay 
said, “‘Dad and I can’t get our cot- 
tage in order for the winter all by 
ourselves. Who wants to help?” 

“I do!” was the unanimous shout. 

Jay’s father divided the group 
into squads. One group went after 
driftwood to be sure there would 
be plenty in the spring. Another 
group helped to draw the boats up 
and calk the seams. One group 
puttied the cottage windows. 

When the squads had finished, 
Jay’s mother distributed small slips 
of paper. ‘“There’s nothing on 
mine, except a number,” Henry re- 
marked. 

“That’s all there is on any of 
’em,”’ Jay answered. ‘‘When Mom 
asks the question, the one whose 
number it is must answer—and 
confess.”’ 

Jay’s mother said, “One! Who 
weighs two hundred pounds?” 

Peggy giggled. “It is I who 
weigh two hundred pounds.” 

“Number two. Who won’t ever 
wash his face?” And Jay had to 
say, “It is I who never wash my 
face.” 


“Three. Who lives in a hollow 
tree?” 

“Four. Who locked poor pussy 
in the icebox?” 

“Five. Who robbed the baby’s 
bank?” 


“Six. Who will eat nothing but 
pickles and mustard?” 

Each question got a laugh. The 
game was interrupted by Jay’s fa- 
ther, who appeared suddenly with 
a teasing smile on his face. 

*“There’s a big job to do yet, 
young folks. I appreciate your 
help, and I hope this last is not too 
dificult. There must not be one 
bit of food left behind to tempt 
porcupines, rats, or bugs! Every 
bit must be safely disposed of— 
now!” 

There was a grand rush to the 
tables. The parents had been busy. 
There were ‘“bean-burgers” made 
by covering rye bread with canned 
beans, topped with strips of bacon; 
there were trays of carrot sticks, 
celery, sweet onions, and tomatoes; 
there was cocoa and marshmallows. 
They cleaned up everything to the 
last crumb. 

Last of all, they built a rousing 
fire on the beach and burned the 
trash that had collected, together 
with some of the dry wood “for 
next summer.” After the fire 
burned down to the red-hot embers, 
they roasted the remaining marsh- 
mallows on sticks. Then they sang 
songs until it was time to go home. 
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FUN WITH HORSE CHESTNUTS 


Winnifred J Mott 








Horse chestnuts are interesting 
because you can do many things 
with them. 

Several of you can pick. them up 
and each put his own in a separate 
bag. The winner is the one with 
the most horse chestnuts. 

You can play a game using them 
as marbles. Make two straight lines 
about five or six feet apart. One 
line is yours and the other is for a 
friend. With one of the horse chest- 
nuts to do the “knocking,” try to 
knock the chestnuts out of your 
friend’s line. Take turns. The one 
who has the most in his line after 
five minutes is the winner. 

You can make necklaces or belts 
by punching two holes in them, and 
stringing them on a string. Let the 
“eye” show on every other one. 

It is also fun to cut faces on horse 
chestnuts. You may make funny 
ones or pretty ones. They will last 
for a long time. 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


A CORNCOB BUBBLE PIPE 


Would you like to make a dif- 
ferent kind of bubble pipe? This 
one is easy to do, and it’s fun, too. 
You will need a corncob and a plas- 
tic straw. Take all the kernels of 
corn off the cob. (Tiie pipe is easier 
to make if the cob isn’t too dry.) 
With a sharp knife, cut a piece 
about an inch long off the cob and 
stand it up on end. It should look 
like Picture 1. 

Scoop out the soft center of the 
cob with scissors, as in Picture 2. 
Be sure to leave enough of the cen- 
ter to keep the bottom of the pipe 
bowl solid. With the scissors, trim 
the edges of the bowl to any shape 
you like. In the center of one side 
of the bowl, make a hole no larger 
than the straw you are going to 
use. To do this, stick the scissors 
through to the opening you made 
in the center. 


THE SCIENCE CLUB GOES ON A HIKE 
Grace Evelyn Mills 
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Next cut the straw in half. Push 
the straw through the hole in the 
side until it reaches the center of 
the cob. It should be placed as in 
Picture 3, which shows a cross sec- 
tion of the bowl. Now your pipe 
is done. Does it look like the one 
in Picture 4? 

Make some soapsuds. Dip the 
pipe into the suds and blow. The 
bubble is filled with air. Does it 
rise or sink? What shape isit? Can 
you feel the puff of air that rushes 
out when the bubble breaks? Did 
you notice any pretty colors on the 


bubbles before they broke? 
Picture 1 


ry a 
mae Picture 2 























Picture 3 





A FAIRY-BOAT RACE 


Boat races are fun. Do you 
think you could make fairy boats 
race? Let’s try it! First find some 
acorns, the seeds of big oak trees. 
Take off the acorns’ caps. These 
caps will be your boats. What hap- 
pens when you turn them upside 
down in the water? 

Use different colors for the sails, 
so you can tell which boat wins. 
The colored sails will make your 
boats look pretty, too. Cut each 
sail from a piece of construction pa- 
per 1” x 1%”. The pictures below 
show you how to cut the paper to 
make a sail and how to put the pin 
into it. 

Place the sail in the middle of the 
acorn cap by pushing the pindown 
hard. (See last picture.) 

Now your boats are ready for the 
race. Fill a large flat pan with 
water. Line the boats up along the 
edge of the pan and blow gently. 
By blowing, you change the air in- 
to wind. The wind pushes against 
the boats and makes them go over 
the water. 

If you blow too hard the wind 
will tip your fairy boats just as 
strong winds tip the big sailboats 
on the lake. 


- Picture 2 

















Picture 1 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

You don’t know me; indeed, you 
never even suspected, up to now, 
that you had an Aunt Grace in 
Dansville, New York. Now, all at 
once I pop up in the Girls and Boys 
section of The Instructor, claiming 
you for my niece or my nephew, 
as the case may be. 

As for me, I’m surprised, too; 
and who could ask for a nicer sur- 
prise? I feel all excited. It cer- 
tainly gives me a good feeling to 
discover I have half a million or so 
nieces and nephews! 

I wanted to draw my picture; 
but the other folks in the office 
wouldn’t let me. For some reason, 
they don’t like my drawings; I 
can’t see why, when I do. 

Do you have a hobby? I hope so. 
And I hope you have a lot of them. 
There are three kinds of hobbies, 
you know: making things, collect- 
ing things, and learning things. 
Lots of times you might find your- 
self doing all three while you’re en- 
joying a single hobby. One of my 
nephews is interested in old, old 
things; he wants to explore the ru- 
ins of homes people lived in before 
the white men came to America. 
He made a scrapbook of pictures 
of Indians of the Southwest; he 


La 





A SHADOW-BOX PICTURE 


Yvonne Altmann 


PROPS L IPL SPIE 
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To make this picture, cut a piece 
of orange paper to fit the inside of 
a small box and paste it in place. 
Make a cut-paper vase, leaves, and 
stems, and paste them in the box. 

From lace-paper doilies cut some 
flowers. Paste them on the stems. 
Paste a circle of colored paper on 
some of the flowers for accent. 
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collected bits of arrowheads; and 
he made pottery bowls and jars and 
decorated them. 

As for me, I never make scrap- 
books. I hate to paste things, al- 
though sometimes I have to if no 
niece or nephew is handy to do it 
for me. Paste always gets on my 
glasses and in my hair, and things 
stick together that shouldn’t, and I 
become tired and cross. I love to 
make cutouts, and I’m very happy 
when I’m painting or drawing or 
puttering ’round with a lump of 
clay, or doing other things with my 
hands. 

What are your hobbies? Would 
you like to write and tell me all 
about them? Address your letter to 
Aunt Grace, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, New York. 

I hope we’ll have a good time to- 
gether this year. Ill read every 
letter and see that the best ones are 
published in “Girls and Boys.” If 
there are too many good ones to 
publish, Pll try to answer person- 
ally, as I’m full of curiosity about 
my new nieces and nephews, and 
want to know all about you and 
your hobbies. 

Affectionately yours, 


Fart Grae 





A PAPER-BAG FISH 


Margaret O. Hyde 





Put your hand into a paper bag 
that has folds on the sides. Use 
your fingers to make a fish’s mouth 
at the bottom of the bag. With a 
crayon draw an eye on each side 
near the mouth. Cut two fins and 
a tail from colored construction 
paper. Paste a fin in the middle of 
the fold on each side of the bag. 
Paste the tail on the top at the 
opening of the bag. 

After the paste has dried, put 
your hand in the bag again and 
make the fish breathe by opening 
and closing your fingers to move 
the mouth of the fish. Have him 
“swim” through the air. 

Make another fish in the same 
manner. Put one fish on each hand, 
or give the second fish to another 
child, and you can have fun letting 
the two fish chase each other. 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address: 
Girls and Boys, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. See general direc- 
tions on page 13. 
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EXPLORE the snug harbors, the historic towns. the “picture places” of Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces. (Above. deep-sea fishing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The 
Ocean Limited, the International Limited and other Canadian National “name” trains 
give easy access to all Eastern Canada, 


* Hore they are, the 10 T 
Alask i ( ruise e B 
Cities 


op Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel preferences: 
ritish Columbia e Canadian Rockies « Cross-Canada Rail Tour « Eastern 
ind the Laurentians e Gaspé and the Saguenay « Lake of the Woods « Maritime 
Provinces ¢ Highlands of Ontario « Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, Choose your vacation — 
then have your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. 


"Endl ov Weit welll shew you CANADA'S BEST |" 









ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the of her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
mountain-and-sea setting of the glorious West | Quebec, Halifax... You go in comfort by Canadian 
Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see the sights National, the railway to everywhere in Canada, 





BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system in North America... 
travelling happy-go-lazy to choice vacation areas... stopping at Canadian 
National resorts and big-city hotels of distinetion, To California and anywhere 
West, to New York and anywhere Fast, go Canadian National. “We'll tell 


you where and take you there!” 


me: VA TIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal, No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





TO LEARN NAMES 
FLORENCE K. STEVENSON 


iNCE many first-graders are too 
S timid to tell their names read- 
ily during the first weeks of school, 
I make name tags for them. For 
each child I cut out a strip of tag- 
board 242” wide and long enough 
On it 
I write his name in manuscript 
with a colored crayon; then I fit it 
to his head, and fasten the ends 
with gummed tape. 

This is a very helpful device for 


to reach around his head. 


me for a few days until I can 
identify the children. 
teacher is at quite a disadvantage 
the first weeks, so I have the chil- 


‘The music 


dren wear their names for her, 
too. They are quite a help in the 
cafeteria, as the cashier can mark 
off tickets more rapidly when she 
doesn’t have to ask each child his 
name. 
Children 
allowed to cut out and color a 
rabbit to paste on their “caps”; 
if they drink milk, they add a lit- 
tle milk bottle; if they eat fruit, 
they add those symbols, and so 


who eat carrots are 


on, with other health foods. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 13 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








MOVABLE SHELVES 
AMY J. KING 


XTRA space for books or seat- 
E work materials is easily and 
inexpensively made by using old 
table leaves for shelves, separated 
and supported by as many bricks 
as needed to space the shelves 
the desired distance apart. Such 
shelves have the added advantage 
of being easy to move from one 
wall to another. 





California.—In our one-room rural 
school we shall study a social-studies 
unit, “One World.” We'd like to have 
letters and realia from every state in 
the United States and from every 
country in the world. We'd like to 
hear from every race. We live near 
Mount Lassen and Shasta Dam. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Wanda I. Rector, Twin 
Valley School, Whitmore, California. 


Delaware.—My pupils in grades one 
through four and I should like to ex- 
change correspondence, pictures, art 
work, souvenirs, and products with 
pupils and teachers of these grades 
in schools of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign lands. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Dorothy W. 
Carney, Box 42, Cheswold, Delaware 


Illinois.—The pupils of my rural 
school, all eight grades, and I should 
like to exchange letters, scenic cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teach- 
ers in the United States and in for- 
eign lands. We live near Springfield, 
and can give you a great deal of 
historical information about: Abraham 
Lincoln. Address all correspondence 
to: Mr. Ohren File, 617 Taylor St., 


Greenville, Lllinois. 


Towa.—My pupils and I wish to ex- 
change letters and progducts with other 
pupils and teachers. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Wilamine Garrett, 304 N. 3rd 
Avenue, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


CHOOSING GAMES 
JOHANNA GAUBATZ 


HE pupils in my classroom 
T promote democracy by tak- 
ing turns in choosing the games 
they wish to play. The children 
are listed alphabetically, and each 
day a different child chooses a 
game to be played. Not only are 
many different types chosen, but 
each girl and boy gets to play the 
one he or she likes best. 


WRITING PROGRESS 
LUCILLE LOCKHART 


N MY first-grade classroom last 
I year I kept, at the end of each 
six-week period, one copy of each 
child’s writing lesson for that day. 
At the close of school, these pa- 
pers, arranged according to the 
periods, were clipped together 
and given out with the report 
cards. Both the parents and the 
pupils enjoyed the proof of prog- 
ress in penmanship. 


AID THE SUBSTITUTE 
EVELYN ANN FEFER 


O PROVIDE for unexpected ab- 
T sences on your part, keep on 
your desk a manila folder contain- 
ing a copy of your program, the 
class seating chart, the reading 
groups, and any other material 
which may be helpful to a substi- 
tute teacher. Any special school 
assignment, such as playground or 
lunchroom duties, should also be 
enclosed. ‘This will eliminate a 
great deal of confusion for both 
the teacher and the pupils. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


erades. 
your own, 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 


interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tur Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Maine.—My fifth-grade pupils and 
I should like to correspond with fifth- 
graders and teachers in other parts of 
the United States and in our terri- 
tories. We should like to exchange 
rocks too, Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Gladys Russell, Lincoln School, 
Sixth Street, Auburn, Maine. 


Maryland.—My seventh grade and 
i should like to exchange correspond- 
ence, sea shells, and products with 
pupils and teachers of other states and 
foreign lands. Our school is located 
in an agricultural, dairying, and sea- 
food area. Address: Mrs. Elois M. 
Chester, Pine Street School, 226 Muir 
Street, Cambridge, Maryland. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of District 
No. 61 of Chokio, Minnesota, would 
like to exchange correspondence and 
souvenirs with pupils in schools any- 
where. Address mail to: Miss Anne 
Klingenberg, c/o Walter Brunkow, 
Chokio, Minnesota. 
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Missouri.—My seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, art-project ideas, and 
so on, with other seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in the United States and 
in foreign countries. Our school is 
one mile from the Gasconade River 
in the heart of the Ozarks. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Ruth 
Earhart, R.D. 1, Dixon, Missouri. 


Missouri.—Our seventh and eighth 
grades would like to exchange let- 
ters, cards, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils in many other places. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Mary Sams, 
Stockton, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—Children in the seventh 
and eighth grades of the Elsie Con- 
solidated School would like to hear 
from schools in the island possessions 
of the United States, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or any place of interest to 
our world-geography class. Address: 
Mrs. Neva Buchenau, Elsie, Nebraska. 


Norway.—Several pupils in my Eng- 


lish language classes wish to obtain 
faithful “pen pals” in the United 
States. They would like to exchange 


snapshots, post cards, pressed flowers 
and leaves and mosses, clippings from 
periodicals and newspapers, or any 
other illustrative material featuring 
articles of current use. The pupils will 
correspond either in the English or 
in the Norwegian language. Ad- 
dress: Fru. Constance Vikerhaugen, 
Munkerudveien 63, Nordstrandshogda, 
Oslo, Norway. 


Ontario.—Grades four and five of 
P. S. S. No. 1, Petawawa, are inter- 
ested in obtaining letters, post cards, 
ferns, and any other small plants or 
flowers which can be sent in letters. 
We should like to know more about 
the U.S.A. In exchange we will send 
cards, Canadian mosses, leaves, and 
pressed flowers, and other things of 
interest to children. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Aldena Hampel, Teacher of 
Grades 4 and 5, P. S. S. No. 1, Peta- 
wawa, Ontario, Canada. 


South Carolina.—My pupils of the 
fifth grade would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, and ideas with 
pupils from other states and our 
territories. Farming and textile im 
dustries are the chief occupations im 
our area. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Madge Floyd, Ninety-six, 


South Carolina. 
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f” There IS a way _ 
to BOOST your pay 


sci FRIENDSHIP 






---An Easy, Profitable 
“Extra-Curricular Activity’! 


Why just wait and hope for a pay-raise? You have the oe as 
opportunity now to double your income in an easy .. . pleasant big { f a 
...and dignified manner! It’s just a matter of devoting what- 
ever time you can spare to taking orders for the exquisite 
Friendship line of Christmas Cards. You'll be amazed when LOOK AT THESE 


you see how quickly these big value Folders sell... you'll be 


delighted when you count your BIG CASH PROFITS and see SELF- $s ELLI NG VALUE > : 


how big they really are! 


* 50 for $1 WITH NAME ° New Plastic Cards 


PROFITS UP TO 100% ARE YOURS 
. * 21-Card Assortment $1 * Personal Stationery 


Yes, stunning Assortments of Christmas Folders thac 
sell for only $1, pay you as much as 50c. In our new LEADER ° Everyday Card Assortments 
Christmas Assortment are 21 Greeting Cards of outstanding 
beauty—richly adorned, superbly designed and appealing in 
their sentiments. The low retail price of $1 makes the 
LEADER a leading value! Dozens of other cash-producing 
Assortments in our large and luxurious line: Humorous... 
Religious . .. Plastics ... Everyday ... Silverglo ... Gift Wraps. 
Also lovely popular priced NAME-IMPRINTED Christmas 
Cards low as 50 for $1, Imprinted Napkins, Personal Station- 
ery, and Personal Floral Notes. They are all values... beauties 
...and money-makers you'll take pride in showing. To show 
them is to sell them! 










SEND NO MONEY — 
START EARNING WITH 


FREE SAMPLES! 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it today 
for FREE SAMPLES of our fast-selling Im- 
print selections and the LEADER Christmas 
Assortment on approval. Don’t delay—send 
the coupon TODAY! 


PROSPECTS ARE EVERYWHERE 


Almost everyone you know wants and buys Greeting 
Cards and Folders for Christmas time and year ‘round use. 
These folks will want to buy from you when they see what a 
marvelous selection you have to offer at budget-pleasing low 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


, i “ 
prices. Your friends and neighbors... fellow-teachers and club- P FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. | 
members ... doctor, dentist, grocer and other merchants. These : 729 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y. , 4 
are your prospects for big sales of Friendship Greeting Cards! i en ‘enn ee ot ee ee 3 

- sortment on approval. : 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, inc. p NAMB _________.._... § 
729 Adams St Elmira, N.Y o— | eed 
am r mira, N.T. 
o See ne g CITY. ZONE___ STATE. t 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tur INsTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will 


appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supe ruisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Tcacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 





i teach grades one, two, and three. 
Please suggest a social-studies unit to 
use with all three grades. 


The same unit of work in social 
studies may readily be adapted to 
all three primary grades, for the 
children will be able to contribute 
to the unit according to their level 
of development. Explore the inter- 
ests of the group to find the unit 
that has the greatest appeal. Some 
units which usually interest young 
children are those on shelter, cloth- 
ing, food, transportation, communi- 
cation, and community helpers. 

Lead the children to discuss what 
they already know about the unit 
and what they would like to know. 
Make a chart of their questions to 
place in the classroom. ‘Taking 
trips, relating personal experiences, 
reading stories, looking at pictures, 
and examining simple reference 
material will provide the children 
with pertinent information to use in 
meaningful oral language activities. 
The third-graders may wish to re- 
cord some of the information they 
have gained and the experiences en- 
yoyed by all of the children. The 
social-studics unit provides a fine 
means of integrating many activi- 
tics related to reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing. 


4 


Please recommend sources of informa- 
tion for a core curriculum for seventh- 
graders in a city school. 


The core curriculum involves a 
change in emphasis in which learn- 
ing becomes functional. This means 
setting up a problem which requires 
learnings and skills from many 
fields. Achievement of subject- 
matter goals becomes secondary to 
those understandings necessary for 
the solving of the problem. 

You will get help in setting up a 
core curriculum by referring to ar- 
ticles in recent issues of School Life, 
the official journal of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Specific suggestions for organiz- 
ing the core curriculum may be ob- 
tained by writing to school systems 
that have experimented with the 
plan and are now well organized 
in its operation. For names and ad- 
dresses write to the Chief, Infor- 
mation and Publications Service, 
Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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At what age should children begin to 
learn to read in order to make sure 
that they will be successful? 


There is no definite age at which 
all children are able to begin to 


read. Children differ so much in 
mental ability, and in physical, 
emotional, and social maturity, 


that no specific age can be given 
at which children should be intro- 
duced to reading. Several studies 
indicate that a mental age of 6% 
is essential for any assurance that 
a child is ready to begin to learn 
to read succ cessfully. 

Since many schools do not have 
the facilities for studying the men- 
tal, physical, social, and cmotional 
maturity of children, the entrance 
age into first grade is based on 
chronological age. However, even 
if entrance into first grade is set at 
6 or 6% or 7, great differences in 
the ability to learn to read will be 
found in any class. ‘The teacher 
will have to study children in their 
reactions to varied situations and 
use her judgment in determining 
when to begin to teach reading. 

The teacher should be cautious 
not to begin reading too carly or 
to push reading skills too rapidly. 


+ 


What kind of materials should be pro- 
vided for a good reading program in 
an elementary school? 


An adequate reading program 
should include the following. 
1. Several primary basic 
for skill development purposes. 
There should also be enough basic 
books so that children have an op- 
portunity to read widely on cach 
developmental level before trying 

more difficult material. 

2. Small sets of basic-type books 
for intermediate-grade pupils. ‘The 
range of reading ability is so great 
in any group at this level that there 
is little value in having enough cop- 
ics of one book for the entire grade. 

3. Supplementary books to be 
used with units and research. 

4. Library books in great num- 
ber for recreational reading, for 
enrichment, for new interests, for 
personal growth, for understand- 
ing of people of other nationalities 
and of character traits. 

5. Dictionaries, reference books, 
children’s magazines, small unit 
booklets of subject interest, and 
the daily or weekly newspaper. 


series 


September 1949 


How can we get started right so that 
boys in the elementary schools will be 
interested in singing? 


Nothing is easier. Start them 
young—in the kindergarten and 
first grade. One teacher organ- 
ized a quartet in the first grade. 
There were four little blonde boys 
whose names all happened to be- 
gin with B. She called them a 
“Swarm of Bees.” ‘They learned 
attractive little songs. One was that 


ever delightful folk song called 
“Johnnie Schmoker” (found in 
Glee Club Songs, arranged by 


Hollis Dann and William Lutan 


Wood, published by ‘Theodore 
Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 1). The children 


sang it so well that they became 
very popular. ‘They sang that song 
all over the village, at entertain- 
ments and club mectings. Soon 
every boy wanted to sing it. 

Boys go in gangs. ‘They do 
“what the other boys do.” If the 
“other boys” sing, they all sing. 
It’s chiefly a matter of psychology. 

There is no voice more beautiful 
than a lovely boy soprano. ‘Tell 
the boys so. ‘Tell them about the 
boy choir schools where boys are 
paid a salary and given an educa- 
tion in return for the use of their 
Play records of famous boy 
sopranos. ‘There are thousands of 
ways to interest boys in singing. 


Sf 


Please tell me when, in your opinion, 
children should begin to do sight read- 
ing in music. 


voices. 


They should begin when they 
have enough musical vocabulary— 
just as they should begin sight read- 
ing in English when they have an 
English vocabulary large cnough 
to warrant it. Look at an English 
primer. What do you find? Pic- 
tures of children playing, running, 
skipping. With these pictures are 
a few simple words—skip, run, 
jump, play—just what the pictures 
show. All these words the children 
knew the meaning of before sceing 
them on a printed page. 

There is a beautiful new music 
primer following this idea, in the 
series, “Our Singing World.” It is 
entitled Singing As We Play, by 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, 
and Lorrain E. Watters (Ginn and 
Co., Boston 17; $.68). I recom- 
mend it highly. 





I have been out of teaching for ten 
years. Would you advise me to have 
children paint flowers in September? 


It would be nice to have several 
lessons on flowers if you yourself 
are interested in the subject. It 
would be a good subject for the 
very beginning of school. After a 
week I should let the children il- 
lustrate things they did in the sum- 
mer and tell about them. 


e 


Please give me an outline for the year 
or using clay, paint, papier-maché, fin- 
ger paint, chalk, and paper cutting. 


Introduce gradually as follows: 
September—Crayons and paint. 
October—Clay, crayons, paper cut- 
ting, and paint. 

November and December—Clay, 
crayons, paint, and finger painting. 
January—Clay, crayons, paint, fin- 
ger painting, paper cutting, papier- 
maché, and colored chalk. 
February to June—Use the above 
in free periods and at intervals. 

The following is an analysis of 
the ways to use each medium. 

I. Paper cutting—not detailed, 
time-consuming pasting, but quick 
work—use for seasonal room deco- 
rations. Helps children in design. 

Il. Vempera paint on large pa- 
per is creative work. Use all year. 

III. Finger painting is a good 
emotional outlet also. It develops 
appreciation of textures and intro- 
duces children to abstract design. 

IV. Papier-maché is a good ma- 
terial to use in making objects for 
social-studies projects. 

V. Colored chalk is good for 
landscapes and portraits. 

VI. Crayons are always useful 
for much yuick drawing. 


Please suggest some crayon drawing 
for first-graders in September. They 


have come from kindergarten. 


Let them draw what they wish. 

Then suggest that anyone who 
saw a farm (or boats or trains of 
a merry-go-round) draw that. 

If the majority saw a farm, help 
them by drawing with a few lines 
many animal shapes on the black- 
board. Have volunteers draw al 
malson the blackboard. Encouragt 
them to draw more pictures with 


better animals. Don’t aim for wél | 


drawn animals; aim for improve 
ments over the first drawings. .+ 
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Novelty Buttons 
(Continued from page 48) 


enamel paint. Braid strands of 
yarn tightly, and insert through 
the opening in the bead. Knot the 
yarn and glue in place. This 
makes fetching pigtails. Sew the 
button in place by catching the 
thread through these pigtails next 
to the button. This button is clev- 
er on a little girl’s dress, or on an 
older girl’s sweater. 

On scraps of brown battleship 
linoleum, draw outlines of flowers, 
puppies, or kittens and cut out 
with a sharp knife. Paint these 
with enamel, oil paint, or poster 
paint. When poster paint is used, 
allow the paint to dry and then 
shellac. Punch two holes in these 
buttons for sewing in place, or fas- 
. ten a small safety pin to the back 
with gummed cloth tape. 








An Eraser That 
al Weighed a Ton 





: (Continued from page 32) 

re | going in as long as possible. What 
a should he tell the clerk? He 
il- wished he had told Bob about the 
n- | whole affair at the start. 

A group of friends, coming along 
just then, swept Bob and Jack into 
the store with them. Jack stopped 

al at the school-supply counter as if 


to buy something while the rest 
went on. 
$3 Many children, ahead of him. 




















crowded in to be waited on. As 
ut- he lingered, Jack thought the clerk 
was watching him. What if she 
ay, | had seen him take the eraser! His 
ng. cheeks burned at the thought. He 
in pulled out his dime and looked at 
ier- | it. How would he ever explain 
| before all these children? He was 
ove } - os clerk —_ —_ Less than a nickel a day pays up to $50 a month 
ob came up then. ‘en wait- . . ; i 
7. ee Bg gly in case of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 
0 ed on?” he asked. “Come on, let’s ;, , 
| 80." Peace of mind is priceless ... yet it can be yours for less than a nickel 
led, ack, feeling miserable, was re- ! 
2 es Renaggyy nag Preged Read What Other = # "v 
1iC ieved to get away. At the same , , . : ; » Res oe on - 
— . Yes—you can enjoy freedom from financial worry in case of sickness, 
eCO- time he felt guilty at still not hav- Teachers Say s te . 2 : . : : ‘Ty 
ign. } ing paid ; accident or quarantine ...simply by taking advantage of the T.C.U. 
ign. g paid. . 
x ] Comfort—“In these days of high _W: > ot] a 
pa- When they were nearly home, living costs and none too high teach- 10 Way Protection Plan. : 
ear. and Bob had received only mono- _ ——_ it - a — to know If you could talk to them, thousands of teachers would gladly tell you 
’ um ts eettieninien Sa at when accident 2SsS over- . . . ° » 2 ° » . “ 
rood ~ agen in answer to his remarks, takes us we can depend on the sym. _ there is nothing else quite like the friendly protection of the T.C.U. 
lops oP eager ee | Jack, gs = pathy bad the —— —— with Umbrella. For the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan is specially de- 
" sick! * aske wis c . eir fairness an romptness in 2 . . . . il fie cal 
sy ‘ected “Wh , ‘ tl os a ' settlement of all just pce sa signed to provide financial aid to teachers when sickness, accident or 
gn. ‘d. iat’s the matter? ; : ‘ 
mm } “I’m in a fix, and I don’t know dhianiionanaaianniia quarantine strikes. 
7 ‘ Oo. ‘L ie Truly a Blessing—“Words fail me . . . 
5 for = = = i ™m | «& ues te aoclitealn | tak Less than a nickel a day for all this protection 
od wh . ; ag: ! asain ‘Ty . ‘ : . : . : 
What is j reap B, -_= agus ee ee eee Just think of it—for less than a nickel a day, a T.C.U. Health and Accident 
for } lat Is It this time: of my deim, Alhensh 1 pon Policy pays you $50 a month for accident or confining illness disability, or quar- 
| Jack told him then all about the | Hospital Insurance, that does not ant ne with loss of pay; $25 a month for non-confining illness; surgeon’s fees for 
seful | ©raser and how he had planned to | pay the rent, utilities, ete, and minor accidents; up to $3000 for major accidents or accidental loss of life; 
pay for it tonight for sure. Tl | when one loses ten weeks of work, payments for certain operations; full protection during vacation. Every claim 
h: es ; - « , — loss of income is no small item. The check sent by fast air mail. 
lave to try again in the morning, monthly check from T.C.U. was . 
I suppose,” he finished dolcfully. truly a blessing. I highly recom- No Agent Will Call 
‘ Bob sym yathized. He walked mend your company to any or all 
aruing _ ee a Coe teachers as a ‘shelter in the time For your own peace of mind, get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
They sence for some time. Then he of storm.’”—Mrs. Esther A. Woodin, Simply fill out and mail the coupon today. We'll send complete details at once. 
stopped short, and grabbed Jack Huntington Park, Calif. No agent will call—you decide for yourself whether your peace of mind is worth 
wish by the arm. “But it isn’t the clerk a nickel a day. 
who | YOU Should pay. It’s the proprie- [-——" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 
. ! > ° b 
an tor, Jack! Tl go back with you,” FAC H FE RS Mey To the T.C.U., 214 T.C.U. Building, 
he offered. “If you sce him now e ° Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
. r you won't have to worry over it = Cy > I am interested in knowing about T.C U. 10-Way 
’ : j 4 - . * . : Protection. Send me fu etails without o ligation. 
w all night. You can see him in his ALTY “Hye : pesainautines —_ 
- |ines : 
office alone!” A 
ack- “en ? _ 
— Gosh, I never thought of that. aes 
Nv Of course it’s the p ie U 
Perse NDERWRITERS 
agt , I . Address <= — 
ge i should see. You’re a real friend, 
' will job!” Jack brightened as they re- FOUNDED ee 
sd traced their steps. 1899 214 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln 8, Nebr. q _ — — — NO AGENT WILL CALL 
prove | (Continued on page 83) sat . “an 
Ss. A I 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 








Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








I teach manuscript writing in my first 
grade. Four mothers insist that I teach 
cursive writing. What should I do? 


You are correct in teaching 
manuscript writing in first grade. 
Cursive writing makes too many 
demands on a child’s muscular co- 
ordination; it is difficult for young 
children to write legibly. On the 
other hand, manuscript writing 
does not require any great degree 
of co-ordination because the letters 
are made separately and consist of 
straight lines and circles. Young 
children can do manuscript writ- 
ing legibly and learn to do it eas- 
ily. Learning to read is greatly 
facilitated by this type of writing. 
Explain this to the mothers. You 
might compromise by having each 
child taught to “write” his name. 


+ 


Please recommend a textbook that pro- 
vides a simple but thorough presenta- 
tion of grammar for upper-graders. 


Various junior-high-school teach- 
ers have recommended Junior Lan- 
guage Skills, by Ruth H. Teuscher 
and others; (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., New York 17; $.92). 
You can undoubtedly locate oth- 
ers by watching the advertisements 
in professional magazines. 


¢ 


What activities in the language arts can 
be carried on successfully in the pri- 
mary grades? 


Major emphasis should be on 
oral communication of ideas: for 
example, conversation in the early 
morning news period, discussion of 
the day’s plans, narrating experi- 
ences, and reporting on observa- 
tions made outdoors. 

The pupils may dictate news sto- 
ries for the teacher to write on the 
blackboard and these may be read 
later. They may similarly dictate 
an announcement or note to take 
home to Mother; this may be cop- 
ied. In other words, the talking 
and writing which the children in 
primary grades do throughout the 
school day may be considered their 
language program. 


® 


Should an apostrophe, or an apostrophe 
and s, be added to form the possessive 
of words like James and princess? 


Usage is divided in respect to 
the formation of the singular pos- 
sessive when the original word 
tnds in s. Probably it is simplest to 
follow this procedure: Add only 
an apostrophe to a word ending in 
s, whether singular or plural. 
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If formal exercises in the classroom 
are no longer recommended, what breaks 
in the school day do you advise? 


Modern classrooms no_ longer 
maintain the rigid procedures of 
yesteryear, which involved sitting in 
one position for a long time, so ex- 
ercise periods have been abandoned 
to some extent. Rather than for- 
mal setting-up exercises in the pri- 
mary grades, try rhythmic motions, 
such as pretending to saw wood or 
climb a ladder. Such relaxation 
develops more co-ordination than 
the old-fashioned types of exercise. 
In the upper grades, provide time 
when the children are free to walk 
around and converse quietly with 
their friends. 


* 


What place does the study of physiology 
have in the health program in the ele- 
mentary schools? 


Naturally we do not want girls 
and boys to grow up ignorant of 
the workings of their own bodies. 
However, any study of physiology 
should be from a functional stand- 
point. For example, most children 
pick up, incidentally, the names of 
many of the common organs of the 
body. Tests have shown that a 
knowledge of the functioning of the 
organs is not a prerequisite for good 
health. All health programs today 
are built around healthful living. 


. 


Is it true that the use of sodium fluor- 
ide will eliminate cavities in the teeth 
of children? 


The more recent tests tend to 
show that where the sodium fluor- 
ide comes in actual contact with the 
enamel of the teeth and is adminis- 
tered scientifically, there has been a 
reduction in caries. It is too early, 
as yet, to state any positive con- 
clusions. Several counties in vari- 
ous parts of the country are being 
used as test areas. Watch your 
newspapers for the results in near- 
by test counties. 


A 


Could my school get a federal subsidy 
for milk even though we do not have a 
cafeteria or school-lunch program? 


Yes. The Federal Milk Subsidy 
(two cents per half-pint bottle or 
ten cents per child per week) is not 
dependent upon a school-lunch pro- 
gram and may be had to augment 
lunches that are brought from home 
or for a midmorning lunch. 


Shall Joan (born in January) who is 
well adjusted in kindergarten go to first 
grade now, as her parents request? 


Since it is easier on the emotions 
to skip a grade than to repeat a 
grade, it is better to be conserva- 
tive than to be liberal in accelerat- 
ing children. If an error is made 
in holding a child back, later re- 
assignment to a higher grade can 
be a constructive emotional expe- 
rience, but if an error is made in 
pushing a child ahead and he 
can’t keep up, only destructive 
feelings of frustration and failure 
result from repeating the grade. 
All aspects of development must 
be accelerated to warrant putting a 
child in competition with older 
children. Immaturity in any one 
area would warrant keeping the 
child in kindergarten this year. 


od 


I have to talk to the school board in 
behalf of the guidance program in the 
elementary school. I'd like some ideas. 


1. The health level of all the 
children depends upon the public 
school’s assuming responsibility for 
the health and nutrition of its 
needy pupils. 

2. With families moving fre- 
quently, children often lack the 
experience of growing up in the 
community. Making friends and 
learning to live together is a prob- 
lem for the school. 

3. The number of vocational op- 
portunities has increased so mark- 
edly that the school must help 
children understand the complex- 
ities of vocations. 

4. These complexities are also 
putting extra emotional strain up- 
on all people so that mental break- 
downs seem to be more frequent. 
Developing broad interests in 
school and helping children solve 
their problems will prepare them to 
live better-adjusted adult lives. 

5. Most people cannot keep up 
with the new findings in child de- 
velopment. The school and com- 
munity need someone whose duty 
it is to keep informed and to help 
others keep informed. 

6. Many persons still believe in 
the educational value of regimenta- 
tion and formal training. That 
self-control and self-discipline lead 
to realization of the democratic 
ideal must be demonstrated. 


AUTHOR’s NoTE: The above statements 
are adapted from Guidance Handbook for 
Elementary Schools, by permission of 
the publishers, California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 
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About how much time in grades five 
and six should be devoted to a review 
of the work of the previous grade? 


Some courses of study devote 
from a third to a half of the time 
in arithmetic in these grades to a 
review of the work of the previous 
grade. Usually, the review con- 
sists of drill on the fundamental 
processes previously taught. A re- 
view of this kind does not provide 
the best possible conditions for 
learning number meaningfully. 

The teacher should not attempt 
to teach at one grade level all of 
the mathematical meanings essen- 
tial to understand a process. A 
pupil may learn how to subtract 
the following example in_ the 
fourth grade. 

702 

—138 
He takes 1 hundred and changes it 
to 10 tens and then changes one of 
these tens to 10 ones, making 12 
ones. At the next grade level, he 
should think the number 702 as 70 
tens and 2 ones. Then he changes 
the 70 tens to 69 tens and 10 ones. 
In this way the pupil broadens his 
concept of number. He not only 
reviews subtraction of two three- 
place numbers, but also he enrich- 
es his understanding of place value 
in the number system. This is the 
kind of work which should consti- 
tute the review phase of arithmetic. 


+ 


Please tell me whether you approve of 
homework in arithmetic at all grade 
levels. 


I do not approve of homework 
in arithmetic below the level of the 
fifth or sixth grade. 

If part of the arithmetic period 
is devoted to doing the assigned 
work, the teacher can help each 
pupil with any difficulties which 
he encounters. Then she can be 
sure that the pupil does the work 
himself. It frequently happens 
that homework is an exercise in 
copying numbers. 


+ 


Where can I get some material dealing 
with mathematics for an assembly pro- 
gram for the upper grades? 


The Mathematics Teacher some- 
times publishes a mathematical 
play or other material which may 
be adapted for your need. On 
page 153 of the March 1949 issue 
of the magazine mentioned, you 
will find some interesting puzzles 
and mathematical tricks which are 
suitable for an entertaining assem- 
bly program. 
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Finger Paint—How and 
Why 


(Continued from page 50) 


Illustration 5. Caring for wet 
paintings. Kenny lays his wet fin- 
ger painting on a piece of news- 
print so that it will dry without 
sticking to the floor. If it stuck to 
the floor it would tear. 

Illustration 7. How to keep fin- 
cer paint. Keep finger paint in 
jars with wide tops. Some tempera 
paint comes in pint glass jars of 
this kind. When the tempera paint 
has been used, the finger paint can 
be put in these jars. Glass is bet- 
ter than tin, because it doesn’t rust, 
and the children can see the color 








they'd lke to do. You must get 
pupils to feel that you are sincere 
in this, or a few may think you 
want to get out of some work. List 
on the blackboard the children’s 
names opposite each item as they 
volunteer. The list may include 
such things as: 

1. Put up the flag. 

2. Distribute erasers and chalk. 

3. Unwrap supplies. 





4. Arrange flowers in vases and 
bow]s. 

5. Place pictures on the bulletin 
boards. 

6. Arrange storybooks on book 
shelves. 

7. Put out a display of new 
books. 

8. Arrange magazines in rack or 
on a table. 

9. Help put supplies on shelves. 





me, 





























Your job will be to give assist- 
ance, advice where needed, and 
encouragement and praise for each 
bit of work performed. You are 
building good will and a feeling 
that the school is the pupils’. If 
they help to make it attractive, 
they will be glad to see it kept that 
way. (In a rural school the be- 
ginners can watch, or help, or play 

(Continued on page 71) 








: through the glass. We find that 
the best way to cover the jars from 
day to day is to lay the covers 
" wrong side up on top of the bot- 
c tles. If the covers are screwed on, | ' 
" it takes too long to unscrew them | 
. each day. iq 
Art activities which give chil- | | — = a 
y dren physical exercise are part of | , - wan ii | » ae ~~ 
q A on ae st ly appr Aas PREVENTIVE CARE OF TEETH AND GUMS— through regular visits MODERN TEACHERS WORK TOGETHER WITH PARENTS in devel- 
2 a Childre he to the dentist—is one of the important dental care practices ex- oping the good daily dental routine necessary especially for 
achieves this. uidren go tot 1 plained in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. This effective Plan is now used elementary school children. As dentai authorities now point 
sink to wet their paper. They | by thousands of teachers as the basis for their dental health pro- out, more than half of all tooth losses come from gum trouiles! So 
rt walk to a corner of the room or | grams, See how it can help you teach youngsters that frequent children who learn early to brush their teeth right after eating 
f the adjoining hall to spread wet check-ups, prompt dental correction and proper diet can mean ...and to massage their gums every time they clean their teeth, 
= finger paintings on paper on the | healthier teeth and sounder gums throughout their lives. have a better chance of saving their teeth from future loss. 
A floor. They walk to the sink again 
t to wet a rag and wash their desks 
e before making another finger | 
painting. ‘They climb and reach 
high to pin the paintings up for an ° 
exhibit. They change the exhibit 
: every week, or every day if there Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan help make your dental health program 
) are a great many paintings. 
2 , ™ . doubly effective—by teaching care of teeth and gums both! 
e 
“ i CHILDREN SHOW KEEN INTEREST, teach- 
2% Starting Off on the ers say, in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. By follow- 
- Right Foot ing suggestions in the Manual, you can 
~ (Continued from page 22) teach a lively lesson from the colorful 
ly “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart. Then 
a short singing session. If it doesn’t show the children how to brush their 
1- go well, discontinue the activity. teeth and massage their gums through 
1¢ With the above procedures, you your demonstration with the tooth- 
ie will have begun to build up a brushing model. Finally, after a check of 
of friendly feeling between yourself hygiene habits, the Dental Certificate 
- and your pupils. They will have should be presented as added incentive 
formed certain satisfying impres- for better dental care. Diet and correc- 
SIONS about you. tion by the dentist are thus emphasized 
of You are calm, you are friendly, in addition to toothbrushing and mas- 
| you like your home, you enjoy a sage after every meal. 
ck | — es had hes picasant et Send in the coupon below to receive, 
; 5 en ee a free, Ipana’s 5-Way Plan. It will increase 
4 ) in what they do, you are gumg © children’s interest in dental health, and 
| read them good stories, and you help you emphasize the urgent need for 
' | est sing. You are off to a good care of tecth and gues both. 
. a , abt 
ch | er oniadaess Healthier gums, cleaner teeth 
be | lake that list we asked you to 
rk make in advance and talk to the 
ns children about the bareness of the IPANA for BOTH! 
in classroom and how attractive it | ihe x 
could be if all would help you. Tell ae of Bristol-Myers 
them that you could have had it ------------- 1 


all done in advance but you felt it 

























: , , , ' , | Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Service Dept, NI-99 | 
— FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for a successful Dental Health Program for classroom <tr etl te c nigh 
4 would be fun to art ange and dec- use, including an amazing cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use coupon at right. | 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. | 
, orate it together. Follow this by | IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—Free! | 
remarking that you will read some ” “tee . 4. Toothbrushing model— | Phease send me this Plan which includes: | 
1e- of the things that need to be done \ re - & larger-than-life size card- 7 Teacher's Manual Wall Chart 
“ \ ‘ , Tee aily Care Score Sheets 
: and they c: : a re ‘ board model of a set of Model of Teeth _ Daily 
al y can volunteer for what . ey oi De dette | Dental Certificates l 
ay =~ - ant | demonstrations. ro 
” eu 1. Teacher's Manual "Use This | NAME OF scHOOT = 
ue ( rietane eter, lovely NAME- IMPRINTED 5 Way PlanforDentalHealth. 5. Attractive four-color | | 
: § ds. Easy — es P : 
ou Profitable! Show FREE Shun s, 2. Colored wall chart ae Dental Health Certificates | SCHOOL ADDRESS 
les ) ton se yy ho fast at 60 for $1 oP. You Why Do Teeth Ache? for awarding to your pu- | CITY STATE | 
fates a A! Christmas a fy & Guy Com Suse Sheet os | ph | 
ire Napkins. Send now for FRYE Foils Imported (holds four weeks’ records for GRADE CLASSROOMS _ENROLLMENT 
“a ‘ CHAS Cements on approval. Fal ries 25 children). | (One class) | 
' -C. SCHWER CO., Dept. 5(, Westfield, Mass. SAMPLES ee eaee ee GD GD GD GD GED OD Ge ee oe a oe oe 
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Monster 


on the Move! 


ae 


Railroads are not called upon 
every day to move such spectacular 
loads as this — but they stand ready 
at any time to carry anything which 
is movable, anywhere the tracks run. 

These railroad tracks are a very 
special sort of highway —a steel high- 
way on which the great bulk of the 
country’s commerce is carried safely, 
surely, dependably, and at low cost. 

Because we have these special 
highways of steel, it is possible to 
move all sorts of loads, in any quan- 
tity, without congesting the regular 
public highways, or breaking them 
down, or adding to the cost of build- 
ing them and keeping them in repair. 

These railroad tracks were built, 
and are maintained, not by taxpayers’ 
dollars but by the railroads them- 
selves, Just on the improvement of 
these tracks and the trains which run 
over them, the railroads have spent 


during the past 95 years, an average 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Rabat aRR all 


of more than $500,000,000 a year — 
of their own money. And since World 
War II, they have invested more than 
8 billion dollars in the things which 
make railroads even more efficient, 
even safer, even more serviceable. 
The result is a unique, all-purpose 
steel highway network — one that 
places no burden upon either the 
public treasury or the public high- 
ways — but, rather, helps to lessen 
the strain on the taxpayers and to 
reduce the congestion and burden on 


the highways. 








WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Nn 


. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. } 
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GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 














Will you kindly make some suggestions 
for activities about weather which pri- 
mary pupils may carry on? 


There are many simple experi- 
ences having implications which 
may later be used in a wider con- 
sideration of the weather and its 
changes. Here are some of them. 

1. Keep a weather chart for a 
month or so to sce how the weather 
changes. It may include data on 
wind direction, temperature, sky 
conditions, and precipitation, if 
any. 

2. Learn about water’s evaporat- 
ing into the air. Learn about wa- 
ter’s condensing out of the air. Do 
experiments with evaporation and 
condensation, 

3. Observe different 
clouds. 

4. Read or listen to the weather 
report and see whether the forecast 
proves to be correct. 


kinds of 


° 


Please mention some experiments with 
magnets that would be suitable for a 
group of fourth-graders. 


Pupils will devise many experi- 
ments to find out things that they 
themselves want to discover about 
the magnets they bring to school. 
Books will suggest additional ones. 

Here are examples of problems 
that experiments with magnets will 
help solve. (1) What kinds of ma- 
terial will magnets attract? (2) 
Which parts of a magnet are 
strongest? (3) How do the poles of 
a magnet act toward each other? 
(4) Through what kinds of mate- 
rial will the force of a magnet trav- 
el? (5) How can electricity make 
a magnet? (6) How can we make 
a compass? 


* 


Will the science interest of pupils in 
upper grades be less if they have had 
science in the earlier grades? 


I hope not. The chances are 
that interest will be increased, pro- 
vided that their early experiences 
in science have been interesting 
and satisfying, and that young pu- 
pils have been left with the idea 
that they have only begun to learn 
what there is to know about a given 
area in science. We must plan to 
leave them interested and curious 
at every level. 

The problem of interest does, 
however, suggest the importance of 
a sequence in science problems so 
that every grade does not have, for 
example, a unit on astronomy. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 
SERVICE, REFER TO DIRECTIONS FOR 
SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 











Old Hawaii comes to life for seven 
unforgettable days during Aloha 
Week. You’! thrill to ancient moon- 
light dances, exciting surfing and 
water sports, parades, feasts, tribal 
tributes to the gods! 





Your Aloha Week adventure begins 
the moment you step aboard the 
Lurline—loveliest ship afloat. You'll 
enjoy exhilarating sun-drenched 
days...resting, playing, relaxing 
...happy hours with interesting 
new friends ...deck games, swim- 
ming, dancing, movies... superb 
food and service. 
Fares from $120 plus tax, one way 
See your Travel Agent 


San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


TO HAWAII! 
<j st ) 





Matson Line Offices: New York - Chicago - San Franciseo 
Los Angeles - San Diego - Seattle - Portland - Honolulu 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WITH NAME 


50:01 


Others at 


50;' 1" 












Make money same day you get our 
FREE Samples of 6 Sariines Henne 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. Low as 
50 for $1, up to 25 for $2. Richly 
styled; amazing values. Show to 
friends, others, Make quick cash. 
No experience needed. 

29 Box Assortments, too. 
Retail for 60¢, $1.00, up to $2. Plas- 
tic, Humorous, Religious Tree 
Ornament Cards; many other red- 
hot novelties 5 Gift Wrapping 
Ass’ts. Floral Notes, Stationery. 
New line Christmas Gifts offers 
you extra profits. Write TODAY 
for your F SAMPLES, 


GENERAL CARD CO., Dept. 632 
1300 W. Jackson Aa wh 7 


eg SAMPLES 
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Keys to Quizzes Arithmetic kept coming into our to day, and learned to tell whether The grocery-store activity went 
: activities. Sometimes this was the prices had gone up or down. on for a month, and during that 
(Continued from page 37) planned, but mostly it came inci- We always had a cashier, and if time the grocery store was the cen- 
HOW WELL READ ARE YOU? dentally. For instance, a_ child he said that a loaf of bread was tral theme in our songs, storics, 
, would buy two pounds of butter some large amount like $50.00, all and conversations. Quite natural- 
la 7a 13.b 19. ¢ and one loaf of bread. How many the children would refuse to have ly our interest extended to the 
2. c 8a 14. a 20. a articles did that make? If he him again as cashier because he farm from which so many of our 
3.b 9b 15. b 21. bought only two articles he could didn’t know prices. foods came, and to the methods 
4. b 10. b 16. ¢ 22. b simply carry them in his two The scales were very popular. of transportation by which they 
9c Ul b I? c 3a hands, but if he bought more he’d Everything’ was weighed, even a reached us. 
6. a 12.c 18. b need a bag. baby who visited with his mother On the last day before the store 
CHOOSE THE CORRECT The children learned the real one day. Of course we had a de- was torn down we had a special 
VERB price of quite a few things, learned livery boy who had to be paid for party. The children brought candy 
"oo a7 ot that some prices changed from day his work. (Continued on page 89) 
2. knows 28. could omen _eeemeenes aeons 
3. have 29. saw 
= ec |THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
5. are 31. Were 
6. is 32. begun 
ii. Be CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 
8. doesn’t 34. May 
9. was 35. weren’t 
10. were 36. doesn’t The Ivory Inspection Patrol is children the importance of good 
co om a. oe designed to appeal to the com- cleanliness habits. 
12. thinks 38. caten - ate fenke ¢ in chil- 
13. gave 39. rang — goes ney i The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
a. “<i pea >-aieil program and promote a very 
17. given 43. gone Developed for use in theschool- worthwhile objective—better 
, 18. sat 44. are room and home, the Patrol cleanliness habits among your 
19. become 45. flown material already has proved an pupils. The material is yours 
ot. a 2, a effective means of teaching for the asking. 
22. Does 48. lies eee ee , 
23. wonder 49. Let 
3 eek  \OIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL | 
25. can 51. "ridden \, 232 , 4 
26. lay 52. let =" LOTS OF PEOPLE BELONG:-WHY DONT YOU? | 
) SS 
eee a +H eee 144 1 
SPAR aS ee 
A Grocery Store — TEM HT | a 2 as 
(Continued from page 24) i cenpuhdelicbetsiie | 
shelves. Labels were left on the INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL t 
cans so that we could sce what we SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 4 | 
were pretending was in each one. | sides—link school and home. Through T 
There were vegetable cans, fruit | them, your effort to foster good clean- J 
cans, empty matchboxes, lard and _ | liness habits in the schoolroom are as 
butter cartons, macaroni boxes, mn on—and supplemented by the = 
cocoa boxes, coffee cans, and spice nti 7 
boxes. In fact there was almost | 
everything that could be bought in 
a grocery store. One child brought 
a cash register with play money in 
it and another child brought real | 
scales. ty ++- 
The children made _ advertise- ke . 
ments, having decided that Friday BB ate ee ee tom vou Miss pero non toe wh ap % 
was to be their bargain day. They erty sg “tose At ws bes xed Or portage 6 ’ 1 Vent ond ek a 
cut out pictures of what was to be ie | tod sh ie \ “o AYstam. or 
' on sale and then decided together ata “f EN 
“ what to put under cach one. They 
thought that it ought to tell the 
cost, the color, and so on. Some- 
one volunteered that sometimes 
things are a little cheaper if they 
are bought two at the same time, 4) 
so they added that information as 4 
~~ an inducement to buy. me! i j 
-_ For the reading table they made ‘ Ly. , 
picture books of different fruits, : ‘ , es 
vegetables, and so on, and insisted “A 
upon putting the price of each ar- ia e D R PR 
ticle beside the picture. Then they Hii); j 
ng fp hee Hag og ih PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, . oO. Be m. Ciacnant Ohio. an | 
force rere the a ° - f . it } I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for j 
e were t ey restraine rom 4 ' | 
putting a price on each one. — 
Ye SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN —— — _ 
Sr ae TEACHER S&S NAME 
é Soreeous Satin Velour & Plastic 5 ' i 
how Rich New Cards never before —__—_ H 
oftered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy FoR o NAME OF SCHOOL 
Prof: FREE SAMPLES cf Gor” lll . 
: aS o r 
§ to Gettmes Cards With Name city on Town STATE | 
ettes, Napkins, 50other easortmente le to $l ity Senter an : 
PURO CO. 266702" Samples and money-making facts. — ae REE Eee eee eee See eee 
ad Locust, Dept. 945L, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


x 


- Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful . 





An assembly 

program for 
Grades, Jr. High 
and Sr. High 








“Televized” Story: How 


Below are the basic facts, Young people write script. “Commen- 
tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 






we got our flag 


video area of television screen. Make flags of paper or bunting. 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime, 


CROSS OF ST. GEORGE 





George and St. 
CROSS OF ST. ANDREW bolizing united 


White 
Blue 






( UNION FLAG (JACK) 
YViZ 
AN 


1777—June 14 


METEOR FLAG—RED ENSIGN 
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RHODE ISLAND FLAG 


eR EE FOR 


1 
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FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Our colors—Red, White and Blue 

700 years ago, Edward 1, interested in story of St. George 
and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag. 
1606— James 1 (James vi of Scotland) united Crosses of St. 


Andrew, patron saint of Scotland — sym- 
England-and-Scotland. (Union ‘*Jack’’). 


1707 This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 

Our stars and stripes 

Early Dutch settlers’ flags had ‘¢strijp’’s. Before united 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776——Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britain's 
Meteor flag's red field divided into 13 red and white stripes, 


1776— This flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence. 


Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- 


nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 

1794—-With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818— With 20 states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in- 
creased to 20; provision for new star for each new state. 


1916__ June 14th established as Flag Day. 


Above Data — from James A. Moss’, ‘The Flag of 
our United States” by Rand McNally & Company (out 
of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, § cents, write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum helpful to them. 








# CHEWING on 











Sell New 


Show friends sensational 21- CHRISTMAS 
Card $1 Christma rtment with CARDS 4 


d. Setis like 

t. 7 Su- 

eaateeumneay From Sunny 
California * 





24 


(\ SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. 


cv, © IDEALCARD CO. Dept. 16 
165". HILLAVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 














Direct from Manufacturer to You! 


STAMPED LINENS 
YOU PAY ONLY !/2 CATALOG PRICE 





F R E E Seamiess tubing pillow cases, show sheets, scarts, 


sets, show towels, aprons, 
infants’ garments, etc. Complete embr 





PAGE 


VEL bdad instructions tree. We pay the postage. Write: 


MERRIBEE 
Dept. 307 


EMBROIDERY CO. 


T 
AR West 21st St., New York 10, N. ¥. 











Teach 

















Cc 


forgotten. 





The card for the letter “f" shows 
an angry cat who says ““f-f-f-f-"". 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big ears of the angry cat. 


[ 70 } 





PHONICS with the 


Yew IDEAL Talking Letters 


dren love these new animated flash cards; learn- 
ing tempo is increased. 
Inside each letter is a 
ject with which the sound is associated. The picture 
makes each letter a living character—never to 


icture of an animal or ob- 


A story on the back of each card, to 
be read ‘he the teacher, invites imita- 
tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 74%”, with in- 
structions—$1.00, Order from your 
dealer today! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. * Chicago 20, Ill. 
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Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 














I should like to know what a sound 
slidefilm is and what its important fea- 
tures are. 


A sound slidefilm consists of a 
scries of pictures on a strip of 35 
mm. photographic film which are 
related to a transcription. The rec- 
ord or transcription is played as the 
pictures are projected on a screen. 

tommentary and related sound ef- 
fects are on the record. A tone sig- 
nal indicates when the operator 
should turn to the next picture. 


+ 


We want to make photographic copies 
of black-and-white charts and graphs. 
Could the negatives be used as slides? 


Yes, they may be used as slides. 
In making the negatives, be cer- 
tain that the subject matter will be 
contained within the dimensions of 
the slide. Also an allowance must 
be made for the margins needed for 
the binding tape and the slide hold- 
er. To make a slide with a photo- 
graphic negative, bind the negative 
between two pieces of cover glass. 
Mask off all portions which are not 
to be projected. The lines and let- 
tering when projected will appear 
in white on a black background. 


e 


How may we correct the glare of the 
white background on our photographic 
slides of graphs and diagrams? 


The excessive glare from the 
large area of white background in 
your slides may be corrected by in- 
serting between the cover glass and 
the slide a piece of yellow trans- 
parent cellulose tissue, cut to size. 
This may be done by removing the 
binding tape on the slide, and re- 
binding it after the tissue has been 
put in place. 


+ 


A committee of our teachers wishes to 
produce a filmstrip. Can you refer us 
to a practical set of directions? 


“Teachers Can Make Filmstrips” 
is the title of a three-part article 
which appeared in March, April, 
and May 1949 issues of Audio- 
Visual Guide, published at 172 
Renner Ave., Newark 8, New Jer- 
sey. It outlines the steps to be fol- 
lowed in organizing material for a 
filmstrip, writing the script, and 
preparing the single frames. The 
article is based on the author’s ex- 
perience in making filmstrips. For 
reprints, write to Walter Barnes, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 


SERVICE, REFER TO DIRECTIONS FOR 
SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 64. 





Favorite 


SONGS 


Famous 


POEMS 


...and at LOW PRICES! 


Inspire the entire class...with the 
finest in music and poetry—all-time, 
popular selections that catch and hold 
interest. Indispensable, extremely edu- 
cational for teacher and children. 


“101 BEST SONGS” 


Still the lowest 
Orie Hundred‘ana'@ne f priced ~— book. 
Best Songs f 





New, revised edi- 
tion. Words and 
music complete. 
Over 100 of the 
best home, folk, 
patriotic and re- 
ligious melodies. 
Old favorites, op- 
eratic numbers, 
solos, choruses, 
spirituals, carols, 
hymns, etc. Lead- 
ing educators praise it as the best 
all-round book of song selections. 
Order Classroom Quantities Now 


1-11—20¢ each 
12-99—$2.10 per doz. 
$13.88 per 100 


EVERY DAY SONGBOOK 





For Primary Grades ro The 

—Over 200 graded EVERY DAY 
selections—words = pong Book _ 
and music com- 

plete. Patriotic, 


religious and pop- 
ular numbers. Also 
rounds, carols and 
choruses. Includes 
expert digest of 
instruction meth- 
ods, plus program 
material and out- 
lines for entire year. 

1-1 1—20¢ each 

12-99—$2.10 per doz. 

$15.96 per 100 


101 FAMOUS POEMS 


Great treasured se- 
lections of 7! authors 
—from Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley to 
Millay, Masters and 
Masefield. More than 
100 complete works, 
unrivalled in popular- 
ity, each accompani- 
ed by author's photo. 











- Appealing introduc- 
tion to the best in 
literature. Invalu- 


in the class-room. 
Service Edition—50¢ each 
Cloth Binding—$!I each 
Embossed DeLuxe Binding, 
Boxed—$1.50 each 
MAIL COUPON NOW— 


all orders shipped postpaid 
THE CABLE CO. 


Room 1422, 330 S. Wells St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


able 








THE CABLE CO., 330 Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find Ship following books: 
copies ''101 Best Songs’’ 
copies ‘'Everyday Song Book'’ 


cial copies ''101 Famous Poems"’ 
Address 
City & State 


— 
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The Thirsty Bunny 
(Continued from page 31) 


Ollie Owl up in the tree. She 
wanted to know, “What is all this 
noise about?” 
And of course the animals said 
sadly, 
“The water has gone down and we 
can’t get a drink. 
We're getting so thirsty we shall 
die, we think.” 
‘Don’t act so foolish,” advised 


vided you have given each child 
an opportunity to prepare for this 
occasion and to see that he has se- 
lected something easy enough to 
be read aloud well. 

You may wish to have a general 
penmanship session in which each 
child writes a given paragraph, or 
writes you a special message. This 
will give you a first paper to put 
in your files against which to check 
later progress. Such a session will 
help you to see what writing in- 
struction seems to be called for. 


Some simple arithmetic prob- 
lems can be assigned to the older 
children to be done while you have 
a class with your beginners. Here 
is a time to tell a story, show a 
picture book, play a game, or say 
Mother Goose rhymes. 

Your assignments should be very 
clear and if any studying is to be 
done you may wish to have a su- 
pervised study period in which you 
confer with each child as to what 
he is attempting to do, and how he 
You will be able to 


learn a great deal from your pupils 
in such a period and, in turn, can 
help them get started in a business- 
like, purposeful manner. 

When the end of the school day 
is near, plan to re-establish the 
mood of the morning. Read an- 
other portion of the book you start- 
ed, give a little “pep talk” about 
the pride you feel in the pupils 
and your anticipation of the year 
ahead. Dismiss them with a cheery 
“Good-by, girls and boys,” and— 








Ollie Owl. “The trouble with you 
js that you are not thinking! Why 
don’t you go down to the well and aa 
wish it full again?” 

Now that, true enough, was a 
splendid idea! 

How they all hurried up the hill, 
around the corner, down the road, 
and along the sunny path to the 
Wishing Well in Friendly Forest! 
Hopefully they walked around the 
well three times, bowed, and said, 

“Wishing Well, Wishing Well, 

} Hear the wish I want to tell. 
Please be full of cool, clear 
water, so we can all get a drink.” 
And sure enough! The well be- 
came full again. 
After all this walking in Friend- 
ly Forest, the animals REALLY 
) WERE thirsty! They all got a 
drink of cool, clear water. Then 
they all went home mumbling, “It 
, was all Buster Bunny’s fault! If 
\ he had not become so thirsty in 
| the first place we would not have 
| acted so foolishly.” 


is doing it. your first day will be over! 








GET THIS COMPLETE 
HEALTH PROJECT KIT 
FOR YOUR CLASS! 


Here's an aid you've often wanted —an effective, care- 
fully prepared kit for teaching children the dict value 
of milk and dairy products. Provides full material for a 
home-and-classroom project which can contribute to 
the better health of your pupils —and win the approval 
of their parents. Designed and produced by specialists 
in visual education for children. 
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Starting Off on the 
i | Right Foot 


(Continued from page 67) 


indoors or out, or look at picture 
books. ) ‘ HERE'S WHAT OU 
When recess time comes, go out- 
| side with your pupils and either ers 


share in or supervise their games. 
Be ready to teach a new relay game 
in which everyone can take part. 
Again you are working with a 
| greater purpose than merely help- 
ing pupils to have a good time. 

By noon the classroom will be in 
order and attractively decorated; 
the book center will be inviting 
children to come and browse; the 
play center will have become fa- 
miliar; supplies will be in order on 
shelves; and you can turn your 
thoughts to really “starting school.” 
Here is where you make use of the 
list of assignments you have ready 
at hand. There is a variety of 
possible procedures. 

You may decide to begin a new 
} ‘ext or review a bit in a text for a 
| Preceding grade. You may wish to 





Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. 
On one side, this chart illustrates and ex- 
plains the value of milk in building health. 
On the other, it presents a graphic story of 
milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress 
from farm to table. Attractively illustrated, 
well printed in full color. Size, 19” x 26”. 


Teacher’s Manual. A four-page guide to 
help you obtain the best teaching results 
from the Picture-Story Wall Chart and the 
Pupils’ Individual Folders. This Teacher's 
Manual contains material for a short, simpli- 
fied science talk . . . suggested blackboard 
demonstrations . . . and review questions, 


Individual Folders and Check Charts for 
30 Pupils. These folders, for distribution to 
the class, contain all the material in the Wall 
Chart, with 20 questions for oral or written 
reviews, They also show the correct amount 
of milk or milk products required for proper 
diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep “‘score”’ on 
their own consumption of dairy products. 
Appeals to children because it makes an in- 


Cost More Than 80¢ to Produce —YOURS FOR 25¢! These handsome teaching 
aids cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 80c apiece to produce. They're yours for only 25c— 
just the cost of handling and mailing. This offer is open only as long as the limited supply 
lasts. Use the coupon and order as many kits as you need —today ! 


triguing game of good diet habits. Each 
Home Diet Check has space for scoring 4 
children and 2 adults. 





NOTE:—Teachers’ kits are available in the following states only: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











—_ ahc -nnsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, " 
so a “ on arithmetic com- Wonnatin Cronies aan Washington, D. C ‘ 7 eee yl Dept. B-3 2 
| ee pane ass ayer aloud by ae 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
. | me be desirable, —_ e reg 7 Please send me........- complete teaching kits at 25c¢ each, for 
| free special offer —a showing of the Educa- = OC RNG sca ssaien Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 
1 | Take This Easy Step To tional Color Film, “The Story of Milk.” A 27-minute Individual Pupils’ Folders and 1 Teacher's Manval. 
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By ELEANOR CLYMER 

Illustrated by CORINNE DILLON 

When economy demanded that the Bennetts spend 
their vacation in a city apartment instead of a summer 
camp, they didn’t know about the Jatch-key club nor 
the thrill of baseball games staged in vacant lots, but 
this wide-awake family soon found the rough and 
tumble neighborhood a challenging adventure. Another 
distinguished book in the Youtu Topay series. $950 
For ages 8 to 12. Publication, September. . . + 


Fiddling 
Cowboy 


By ABOLPH REGLI Wustrated by NAT EDSON 


Peppered with excitement and spiced with 
big scenes of adventure, this is a story of 
the old West of the 1870's and of Ross Th e 
Gordon who rode from Illinois to Texas to 
become co cowboy. Historically accurate. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Picture Story 
of HAWAII 


By HESTER O'NEILL Pictures by URSULA KOERING 


This story of fe 


Hawa fodaay 


Teen Age 
Publication, September $250 


history yf its pe 
popular F 


series 


TONY GAY on the 
LONGHORN TRAIL 


Written and illustrated by BILLY WARREN 

A first rate Western for young readers—the story of a 
fourteen year old boy who delivers a herd of longhorn 
cattle, outwitting two scheming outlaws along the way! 
By the author-artist of Rie Cowsoy Ripe and 
Sapptes Up! Rive ’Em Hicn. For ages 10 to 74. $950 
Publication, Oclober . 2. « 2 2 © ew wo oo 


DAVID 
M°KAY 


COMPANY 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Bonnie Bess, the Weathervane 
Horse, by Alvin R. Tresselt; illus- 
trated by Marylin Hafner (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16;$1.75). 

How Bonnie Bess, after years of 
service to the farmer, tumbled into 
the snow, was rescued by an antique 
dealer, and finally found her way back 
to the top of the old barn. 


Fun-Time Crafts, by James A. 
Schwalbach (Children’s Press, Inc., 
Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago 
7; $1.25). 

A colorful little book of one hun- 
dred suggestions for various articles 
including masks, woven purses, bells, 
tops, and Christmas-tree ornaments to 
be made from scrap materials. 


Gaston and Josephine, by Georges 
Duplaix; illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky (Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20; $.25). 

A “Little Golden Book” edition of 
the popular tale of two French pigs, 
their adventures in their native coun- 
try, and their trip to America. 


The Little Cowboy, by Margaret 
Wise Brown; pictures by Esphyr 
Slobodkina (William R. Scott, Inc., 
513 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 11; $1.50). 

Of a big cowboy and a little cow- 
boy, only “knee-high to a grasshop- 
per,’ who work together roping their 
ponies and singing cowboy songs. 


Timothy Turtle, by Al Graham; 
pictures by Tony Palazzo (The 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17; $2.50). 


Reissue of a rollicking picture story 
book about a turtle who went all the 
way to the top of Took a Look Hill 
to see the world. 


The Wild Birthday Cake, by 
Lavinia R. Davis; illustrated by 
Hildegard Woodward (Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20; 
$2.50). 

A picture book of Johnnie’s adven- 
tures on a spring day in the Still Riv- 
er Valley of Connecticut. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Bridled with Rainbows, selected 
by Sara and John E. Brewton; 
decorations by Vera Bock (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11; $2.75). 

A beautifully illustrated selection of 
“poems about many things of earth 
and sky,” by such well-loved authors 
as Walter de la Mare, Rachel Field, 
Rose Fyleman, and many others, 


Cc. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Bush Holiday, by Stephen Fenni- 
more; illustrated by Ninon Mac. 





Knight (Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
14 W. 49th St., Rockefeller Cen. | 
ter, New York 20; $2.50). 

Thrilling adventures of twelve-year- 
old Martin in the Australian bush, 
with an exceptional background of 
nature lore of that country. 


Magic of Oil, by Ray Bethers 
(Aladdin Books, 554 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; $2.00). 

The development and growth of 
the oil industry, simply told and illus. 
trated with explanatory photographs | 
and diagrams by the author. 


Sundae with Judy, by Frieda | 
Friedman; illustrated by Carolyn } 
Haywood (William Morrow & Co., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
$2.50). 


Neighborhood life in New York City 
with Judy, a clerk in her father's 
candy and ice-cream store—and also 
an amateur actress. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Boy Grows Up, by Harry C 
McKown; drawings by Roberta 
Paflin (McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18; $3.00). 


A book for the better readers among 
teen-age boys and for counselors, 
teachers, and parents of teen-age boys 
A complete revision of an_ earlier 


book. 





Homing Pigeons, by Herbert S$ 
Zim; illustrated by James Gordon 
Irving (William Morrow & Co, 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16:| 
$2.00). 

A hobby book covering all the 
phases of raising and flying homing | 
pigeons. Black-and-white illustrations. | 





Paintbox Summer, by Betty Caf 
vanna; decorations by Peter Hunt 
(Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, The Publication Dept, 
[The Westminster Press], Wither 
spoon Building, Philadelphia /; 
$2.50). 


A story of Provincetown, and a git 
who worked for Peter Hunt, the att 
ist, in his furniture and art shop for 
the summer. For any girls intereste? 
in art, and in young love. 


Song of the Pines, by Walter an 
Marion Havighurst; illustrated by 
Richard Flocthe (John C. Winsto® 
Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia’; 
$2.50). 

A story of Norwegian lumbering !® 
Wisconsin. Of Nils Thorsen, one ® 
a group of Norwegian settlers p* 
neering in the early days of the Wes. 
and of his inventive ability that a 
an important device to Wiscons! 
lumbermen that is still used today 
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Nancy’s Books Talk 


Her Over 


Continued from page #1) 


SIXTH OLD Book—We will tell 
you. 

FIRST OLD BpooK—For her last 
birthday Nancy got twelve new 


hooks. We are the only ones left 
And, just look-at us. 

micKEY—What happened to you? 

FOURTH Nancy 
reading me on the lawn one dav. 
When she finished she left me on 
the chair. It began to rain. See 
how spotted ragecd I am? 
Well, I was lucky that her mother 
saw me and brought me in. 


OLD BOOK Was 


and 


NEW Books— Tow awflul! 

riIRD OLD BOOK Nancy never 
uses. a bookmark. She put) me 
down on my face so often that my 
back is broken. See? 

Nex Books shake heads sadl 
as they look at the broken back. 

SIXTH OLD BooK- Look how she 
kept the place in my story. She 
turned down the corners of the 
pages. 


CIRCUS BOOK—That’s a poor way 
to mark a place. 

FOURTIE OLD BooK— Nancy has 
anothe: She marks het 
book with a pencil or chalk. 

FIFTIE OLD And just look 
at me! ‘Then you will know that 
Nancy likes to cat when she reads. 
This spot is chocolate candy, and 


way, too. 


BOOK 


this is strawberry 
SAN BAO--You said there were 
twelve of you. Where are the oth- 
ers? 
FIRST 


some ol us. 


jam. 


OLD BOOK-QOh, Nancy lost 
She took one book on 
a picnic and forgot to bring it back 
She left another in the driveway 
and her father ran over it with the 
Car, 

THIRD OLD BOOK Hermother put 
some books away to be mended. 
She loaned 
some books to friends who forgot 
them. And Nancy has 
forgotten who has them. 


SECOND OLD BOOK 


to return 


circus Bnook— Maybe Nancy will 
take better care of us. 

SIXTH OLD Book Why do you 
think that? Remember, once we 


were bright and new, just like you. 
BOY | what 
Let's run away. | 


GINGERBREAD know 
we should do. 
have outrun a good many people. 
Surely IT can outrun Nancy. 

FOURTIL OLD BOOK Perhaps we 
ean find a place where they will 
mend our broken covers and erase 
the marks she put on us, 

ALL Let’s go! What are 


we waiting for? 


BOOKS 
toward the door. 
cries out and sits up 
Please don’t go. I am sorry I did 
What can I 
do to show you that I am sorry? 

FIRST OLD Shall we. tell 
her? 


Books Move 
NANCY 


net take care of you, 


BOOK 


Mavbe. 
Please tell me. I will trv. 
Really I will. 


NAUSE 


For Land and Sea travel, 
Results guaranteed or 
Money refunded. 
THE WORLD OVER 


SECOND OLD BOOK 
NANCY 








due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 


HERS 
” KS 
SEASICK 














FIRST OLD Book—Well, for the 
first thing, please remember to use 
a bookmark to keep your place. 


INDIAN BOOK--We hope you will 
keep us in the bookcase when you 
are not using us. 


MOTHER (calls from off stage) 
Nancy, Nancy. 


9 


ScENE 3 


NANCY—Mother has often told nancy—I will keep every book 
me that. I will try to remember. right in that bookcase. (Real books from Scene 1 are 
SECOND OLD BoOK--Please wash LINCOLN BOOK—And when you back. Old Books and New Books 


your hands before reading. And are finished with us, please remem- have disappeared.) 


don’t eat while you are reading. ber that there are other girls and MOTHER (entering)—My good- 
NANCY I guess that isn’t a very boys who would love us. ‘They en- ness! You must have been asleep! 





I called you three times. 
NANCY—Why—Why, I must have 
been dreaming. My new books are 
here, aren’t they? 
(Continued on page 81) 


joy us more if we are bright and 
clean. 
TEDDY BEAR~ We will be glad to 
stay if you will take care of us. 
NANCY—P’Il 


good thing to do. 

THIRD OLD BooK—And you could 
mend these torn pages. ‘That would 
keep them from getting worse. 

NANCY Maybe Mother will help. 








another 2YA\3 116 WOO) craft idea! 
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assroom project 
or younger children — 


PLASTIC WOOD is already 
with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 


fun to make with a favorite 


LAPEL PINS 
PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to 


wear them, take them home as gifts. 


are 


Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
Start this project in your classroom, and permanently into grainless wood. 
Consistency is easily controlled with 


PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 


It’s easy and instructive. No special 


tools or unusual talents required. 


y 5 
Li &O 


— AA + . ny 
FTN 
GD ysis 


al 








t _ ssa 

Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 
faces. Paintin bright, contrasting 
colors. Add detail as desired. 


BO ick 
Build up PLASTIC WOOD 
on front to desired thickness. 
Add thin layer on back, 








J 


It's just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 








Make form of heavy cardboard. 
Insert pin in slot with point out 
(as shown in photograph). 


J 
A Sh; 







earrings and other useful objects with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
try it. Sold everywhere. 





\\ 


Handles like putty 
«+ hardens into wood. 






A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, M. ¥, 
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NEW LOW PRICE! 


FORMERLY OUR ~ 
75¢ eee 


NOW 0), oe 
ONLY : f 


OUR WORLD Full Color Cut-Outs of 


Foreign Countries 
AMAZING REDUCTIONS! 


Our press orders have hit one-quarter million! This means we 












< 


be William t 





can now bring teachers these wonderful books at 2/3 the original 
price! 


FASCINATING TEACHING AIDS! 


If our children are to know a world of peace and security they 
must first develop an understanding of the peoples of our world. 
Help them BEGIN NOW-—with “Our World” Monthly Cut-Outs 

to get acquainted with average families in each of 12 foreign 
lands, to know their homes . . . their native animals and pets . 


how they live, dress, travel, work and play. 


Each Monthly Cut-Out contains 16 pages, each 8% by 11 
inches, with at least 30 cut-outs in full natural colors—especially 
designed for easy assembly. They stand up and form a little stage 
set or family group. Complete and interesting facts are printed on 
the back of each figure. 


All children a teacher, 
you can take advantage of these natural play instincts. While 
your pupils make their cut-outs, they unconsciously absorb valu- 


love to “cut-out” and assemble. As 


able information about their world and develop wholesome atti- 
which they reaffirm over 
and over in school room discussion and activity. 


COLORED WORLD MAP Gbhy 4feet _ 

With each order of 3 or IFELLLLe 
more books you will) receive la +>) 
FREE a World Map, in full I 


color, to help your pupils lo 


tudes toward their world neighbors . . 


cate these interesting countries in relation to their own f 


Special Quantity Offer- NEW LOW PRICES! 
NOW ONLY 45c 
NOW ONLY 40c 





3-10 copies Formerly 70c each 


11 or more Formerly 65c each 








[qow conmgpapemepgere FILL OUT COUPON =—<—<{<{<—<<<<-<=-=- 
FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. INST. 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 


copies of the OUR WORLD Cut-Outs indi- 


cated below. | enclose $ for the order at the rates shown 





above. 
N. American Indians Australia India _Japan 
Netherlands Arabia France 
Switzerland Mexico China Africa 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


, 
1 
I 
I 
{ 
! 
l 
I 
Eskimos of Alaska 
I 
i 
i 
i 
I 
} 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Better Spelling, edited by Robert 
K. Speer (Hinds, Hayden & El- 
dredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave. New 
York 3). Books 2, 3, and 4, $.48 
cach; Books 5 and 6, $.56 each. 

‘I hese are texts and workbooks con- 
taining both instructional and drill 
Activities include reading 
storics, poems, and pictures, finding 


material, 


words, writing words, completing sen- 
tences, and making spelling charts. A 
manuscript edition is provided for 
Grade 2. 

“Language for Meaning” Series 
(workbooks), by Paul McKee and 
Annie McCowen (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 2 Park St., 
Practice for 
guage, grade 4; 
Enriching Language, grade 5; 
Practice for Improving Lan- 
guage, grade 6; $.52 cach. 


Soston 7. 
Developing Lan- 
Practice for 


These workbooks for this very pop- 
ular series of language texts provide 
practice in discussion, in reporting, in 
storytelling, In making announcements 
and introductions, and 


books 


are COnc4ise, 


in preparing 
and They 
well planned, and 
provide for functional development of 
skills. ‘Teachers find 
invaluable for group and_ indi- 


reviews of movies. 


and 
basic language 
them 
vidual instruction. 


New York Today, by Frank VD. 
Whalen and Orrel Baldwin ( Noble 
& Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3; $1.50) 


Even though a person lives in New 
York City, his concepts of the city are 
often vague and are limited to specific 
features of his neighbor- 
This book, with the help of 
over a hundred selected photographs, 
better understanding 
of the people who live and work in the 
five boroughs. ‘Themes around which 
material is organized include “low 
New Yorkers Live,” “Transportation 
in Our City,” and “Protecting Ou 
City’s People.” The authors 
trips to see the river, harbor, mar- 
kets, and industrial centers. 


immediate 
hood. 


contributes to a 


voe 
suuevest 


Soap Carving — Cinderella of 
Sculpture, by Lester Gaba (Amer- 
ican Studio Books, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $1.00). 


“It is the purpose of this book,” 
says the author, “to describe the many 
Cinderella transforming 
soap from drab utility to a position of 
artistic and commercial importance.” 
Instruction in various phases of carv- 
ing such as “blocking out the figure,” 
“correct use of and 
undercuts” are given. Soap-painting 
techniques are also des ribed, and sug- 
gestions for adding costume and trim- 
ming to these soap models are given. 
The technique of using shadow boxes 
as a means for the display of soap 
sculpture is demonstrated. 


proc csses of 


tools, “scoring 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


You and Others, “Health and 
Personal Development Series,” by 
Helen Shacter and W. W. Bauer 
Scott, Foresman, & Co., 433 E 
Erie St., Chicago 11; $1.56). 


This is a new-type sixth-grade text- 


book, which puts before children a 
modern program in health, safety, and 
mental hygiene. Cartoon strips, sto- 
ries with a distinct emotional appeal, 
and challenging work 


information 


pages provide 
which preado- 
should) have. Units include 
“You and Your Family,” “You and 
Your Friends,” and “You and School,” 
‘This series is give to 
middle information in the 
physical and emotional aspects of life 


essential 


lescents 


designed to 
grades 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


Helping Handicapped Children in 
School, by Edward W. Dolch 
Garrard Press, 119 W. Park Ave.. 
Champaign, Ill.; $3.50). 


“It has been estimated,” Says the 
author, “that 20) per cent or more of 
all children are handicapped in some 
way. ‘The regular teacher carries the 


burden of educating many of these 
handicapped children for whom there 
This book 


shows how to identify the handicapped 
child, how 


is no special provision. 
to understand his difficul- 


ties, and how to help him. 


The Teacher and School Organ- 
ization, second edition, by Leo M. 
Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kin- 
dred (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $5.00). 


The time when the 
largely a law to himself has passed 
‘Today the teacher must function as an 
integral part of a complex educational 
system. 


teacher was 


Ile can be most effective only 
facts about ad- 
ministration, responsibilities assoc iated 


when he knows basi 


with instructional services, and the ob- 
ligations involved in belonging to the 
This 1949 edition 
information in all of 


teaching profession. 
vital 
these aspects. 


presents 


Toward Better Teaching, 1949 
Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (National Education 
Association of the United States. 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington ©. 
1D.C.; $3.00). 


This is an outstanding yearbook in a 
distinguished field produced by mem- 
bers of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. The 
volume will be equally useful to teach: 
ers of young children, youth, or adults. 
Chapter headings include * Fostering 
Security and Satisfaction,” “Helpié 
Children Develop Self-Direction,” ane 
“Helping Children Evaluate Lear 
ing.” Films which point the way . 
better teaching are listed; books tha 
describe better teaching are recom 
mended. 
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Daniel Decatur Emmett 
(Continued from page 42) 


and theatrical people. The sug- 
gestion for his best-remembered 
song came from a phrase that cir- 
cus people often used when tents 
became too cold for comfortable 
living. It is the fall of 1859 
and Daniel, then a member of 
Bryant’s Minstrels, and his wife, 


Catherine, are in their home in 


New York. 

(Musical phrases are played on 
a violin.) 

pAN—I can’t seem to get this. 

CATHERINE—Why don’t you stop 
and have a cup of tea, Dan? 

pAN—I might just as well. This 
song isn’t going well at all. 

CATHERINE—Perhaps you’re try- 
ing too hard. ° 

pAN~—Yeah, that may be it. But 
Mr. Bryant wants a new song—a 
good song, a swinging, walk-about 
one, and he wants it by tomorrow 
night! ‘That doesn’t give me much 
time. 

CATHERINE—It certainly doesn’t! 
It must be very hard to work un- 
der pressure. ‘Try to relax—and 
drink some tea, and talk to me. 

pDAN—I’ll_ drink the tea, but 
you're the one who will have to 
carry on the conversation. 

CATHERINE—AI] right. 
whom you’ve seen today. It must 
be interesting down at Mr. Bryant’s 
office with so many theatrical peo- 
ple coming in and out 

DAN—You gct used to __ it, 
Catherine, but now I do remem- 
ber someone. Bert Denton was in. 
You remember him. He traveled 
with us four summers ago. 

CATHERINE—Why, yes, I do re- 
member. How is he? 

pDAN—Pretty well. He’s still with 
the old crowd. The circus is play- 
ing in Brooklyn. 

CATHERINE—I’m so glad we left 
the circus, Dan. I can remember 
how cold it used to get in the 
tents about this time of year. 

pDAN—Yeah, Bert was saying to- 
day that he wished he was in Dixie. 

CATHERINE—That old familiar 
phrase! Whenever it starts to get 
cold, circus folk begin to wish they 
were in Dixie. 

DAN—Dixie! Dixie! 
was in Dixie! Catherine! 
edly.) ve got it! 

CATHERINE—You mean you’ve 
got the song? Oh, Dan! It does 
sound good! It’s got a good 
swing—I wish I was in Dixie’! 

DAN—That’s it, Catherine, that’s 
it! Here, take the tea! I’m get- 
ting to work! 

CATHERINE- 
I’m sure of it! 

(The music of Dixie by slow 
phrases is heard, the violin then 
swinging into the song.) 

NARRATOR—So Danicl Emmett 
worked very hard in the next few 
hours. The song did not come 
casily and several times he thought 
he would have to give up the idea. 


Tell me 


I wish I 
( Excit- 


It'll be good, Dan, 
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ImPrin rots, full or 
aire | Wott Card Company, Elyria 13, Ohio 








But with his wife’s encouragement, 
he finished the piece. It ‘became 
popular immediately and was cop- 
ied far and wide. Other musi- 
clans even claimed its authorship. 
“Dixie” was sung in New Orleans 
before the Civil War and was tak- 
en up by the Confederate troops. 
It is strange that a song written by 
a Northerner should have become 
so dear to southern hearts.  Al- 





though the scars of war were not 
healed between the North and 
South for many years, Daniel 
Emmett was well received when 
as a very old man he toured the 
South with Al Field’s Minstrels. 
In 1927, the city of Fletcher, North 
Carolina, unveiled a tablet in his 
honor. Emmett wrote many pop- 
ular tunes, including “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Boatman’s Dance,” and 





“The Road to Richmond,” but of 
them all, “Dixie” is the universal 
favorite. 

(The music of “Dixie” and 
“Old Dan Tucker” is heard slowly 
fading away.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The songs, “Dixie” 
and “Old Dan Tucker,” may be found 
in The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago. A _ vocal arrangement 
of “Dixie” is found on Victor Record 
21950. 





EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS 





0). What would you do if you 





The well-informed teacher knows the answer torthat question. 


She knows that such an embarrassing situation can be handled 


quickly and efficiently by the use of A-200 Pyrinate Liquid. 


She knows it is the best product for the purpose because: 


A, A-200 is a sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs 


..on contact. One 15-minute application is usually 


sufficient. 


B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non-irritating, and leaves 


no tell-tale odor. 


salve to stain clothing. Especially recommended for 


children. At your drugstore, only 79¢. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Famous for Quality Since 1833 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid... no greasy 
| 

| 

| 

Bridgeport, Conn. | 
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Street 
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McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Pedicu- 
Capitis is dangerous,” 


discovered a pupil 
had head lice? 


Zone State 














ELPFUL Teaching MATERIAL 














— tt tn tt) ee ee ee 
KELLOGG CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1725 


Please serd me one of your charts for classroom use, " size 22 x 16 
inches - actual grain sample 


"*Corn from Field to Breakfast Table, 
Enciosed is 50c to cover part of cost 


Name of School 


Name Grade 
Street on R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


Tee epeReReEREeRREeReR AE ER SR RTE EE EE EEE EE GE EG GG EG GG GG GGG 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZ'NE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-28} 
Send me a copy of the September issue of SCHOOL ARTS, filled with design ideas 


| enclose ten cents 


and projects for 


classroom use stamps or coin) to cover cost of handiing and postage 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
sce ee ee ee eS ee eS eS eS eS eS eS eS SS SS SF SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SS eS eS eS SS ee eee 
BEATRICE FOODS CO., Educ. Division THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-|95 
Please send me complete teaching kits Each kit is 
to contain 1 Wall Chart, 20 Individual Pupils’ Kits available for teach- 
ers only in certain states 


at 25¢ each for which | enclose 
Folders and 1 Teacher's Manual 
See ad on Page 71 for complete information.) 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-7 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1096 


Send me big holiday packet of Teacher-Plans art and activity material for lower grade teachers. In- 


cludes posters, window pictures, blackboard borders, Christmas cards, etc. All new, original plans 
_J | enclose $1.00. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-29] 


Piease send me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘School Ideals." | enclose $1.25. Please send 


me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘Inspiration Ideals."' | enclose $1.25. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


ssee Ss 2 Se Se eS Se eS eS HS Se eS Se SS CS SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SF SE SF SSF SE SE SS ee eee eee eee ee 
RIG-A-JIG INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2273 
Please send me a Rig-A-Jig IDEA BOOK of 16 paces showing full-color pictures of 69 classroom projects 


in Design, Animals, Toys, People, Furniture Models, Vehicles, Machinery, etc. all constructed of Rig-A- 
Jig. | enclose Se in coin or stamps to cover mailing 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-144 


Please send me your new a graded illustrated Catalogue of 
Hectograph Workbooks, Rhythm Band Instruments, etc. [] 1 enclose 10c in 
coin to cover handling 


1949 booklet ''TOOLS OF TEACHING," 
Posters, Fiash Cards, Music, 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


Se 2S SS SS SS SSS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF KS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SS Se Se eS eee eee 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-23 


Please send me a sample copy of Junior Arts & Activities. | am enclosing 25¢ to cover postage and 


handling. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2560 


Please send me a copy of your 40-page booklet, ‘‘How to Teach with Pictures.’ | enclose 10c. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


ewe et eee ee VE OO EE ee Ee EE ET eee eee eee ee ee 
RAPAPORT BROS., Dept. S.1. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-283 


For craft work in burning designs and pictures on wood, leather or foil, please send me postpaid an 
0. 


air-cooled electric woodburning pen. Guaranteed. | enclose $1 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 78, 82, 84, and 94, and the 
Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 92. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
Service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


Please remember that fall is a very busy season, and be patient if the materials you 
request do not arrive just as promptly as you would like. 














Teachers’ Clubs 


OPAL B. LINT 


Beitner School, Bordman 
Valley, Traverse City, Michigan 


? 
1 eacneyT, 


HEN I was teaching Cal- 

houn County, Michigan, 
had local teachers’ clubs which I 
found very helpful. ‘The teachers 
of three adjoining townships meet 
regularly 
de signated 


we 


a month at various 


‘These 


once 
schools. clubs 
function as follows. 

Each spring, before school is dis- 
for the summet 
office crs are ¢ lec ted. 
program 
plans for the 
comunittee prepares 
to all the 
information 
mecting places, dates of meetings, 


vacation, 
‘The president 
to 
year. 


booklets 


missed 
appoints a committee 
make 


his 


which give 


coming 


members the 


necessary concerning 


entertainment, and certain forms 
of business. In the fall each mem- 
ber pays fifty cents in dues. ‘This 


is used by the various hos- 
tesses to provide light refreshments 
at the 


moncy 


conclusion of each meeting. 


My club was called “The South- 
eastern Club” and it met on the 
first Monday afternoon in cach 


month at three o’clock. School was 
dismissed at the last We 
drove to the designated place for 
that particular Many 
times our county superin- 
tendent and met 
with us to plan schoolwork and 
health programs. Sometimes 
had physical instructors talk 
us about different types of 
At other 
time 
ing our 


recess, 


mecting. 
S¢ hool 
S¢ hool nurses 
we 
to 
school 
had a 
just visiting or provid- 
own entertainment. 

Among activitics we 
uled a health movic, 
ic, travel talks, and conservation 
topics. Of special interest was a 
joint music program given by sev- 
eral clubs at the cighth-grade com- 
mencement. We had eighty pupils 
rehearse with a local director twice. 


ales, times, we 


cood 
oul sched- 


a speech clin- 


The singing and rhythmic games 
were remarkably well done. 
We realized that not all children 


are musically talented, so for those 
who are not, we frequently had 
what we called a field day. On 
this day, pupils and teachers from 
several schools met and all sorts 
of athletic contests were provided. 
Prizes were given to winners and 
everybody had a good time. 

At various times our club sent 
girls and boys to the local radio 
station to take part in a spelling 
contest. At other times, several 
chartered busses and the 
teachers and pupils went to East 
Lansing to attend a broadcast of 
school music. 

We were convinced that in union 
there is strength. By working to- 
ecther we made ourselves strong 
and were able to do many things 
which we could not have done as 
independent teachers and schools. 


SC he ” Is 











CLUB SPONSORS 


Extra profits for club activities. Sell 50 
beautiful Xmas cards with envelopes, $1.00, 











Modern Dressmaking Made 
| BOOKS Easy— Modern Pattern Design- 

Precision Draping— Making 
| Housekeeping ta Prices and details free 


| 








SOMETHING NEW! 
HAND \ 


jy Ek 


MADE 


Our NEW SEPTEMBER ART PACKETS in- 


clude seventy-five hand-made cuttings in color for 

. ——ro 

Flower Design . 

Color Study 
—_— 


OUR CUTTINGS 
SHOW YOU EVERY 
STEP in working out 





original designs with 
the pupils in your 
Art Classes. 

OUR DESIGN IDEAS ARE NEW and are worked 
out in such an easy way that every pupil can 
make his own original designs. 

OUR TWO COLOR PLANS ARE EASY TO 
FOLLOW and will produce original color ar- 
rengements from every pupil. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE PROJECT YOU HAVE 


1. SCORES OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
worked out by the pupils for the display 
! ined dhe Your oom 

2. SCORES or ORIGINAL bag ed AR- 


ee in = . 


following t\ ’ 
3° AN ATTRACTIVE BORDER FOR yYOouR 
—— rac by interesting arrangement of 
‘ s according to color devel pm nt 
a. A. FLOWZ R PLAQUE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT for Mother's kitchen or living room 
We have packets for each grade. 
Send $1.00 in cash or P. O. money order for 
New September Art Packet 


State the grade you teach, 


HAND 0 
s 


MADE 
We have packets for each grade. 


i 5 CUTTINGS 
STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Birmingham, Mich. 


igtis wked out 














rect How! 


This ad will appear 
this 


but once 


HELP 


semester. 


FOR BUSY 
TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 


and many others, prepared by 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs, 


VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


profession. 











OWN YOUR OWN 


Also Sell and Demonstrate 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED |6mm 
PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 

Write Today to 


A. M. MANDEL 
5 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 














NATIONAL HOME SUPPLY, 119! 
Avenue, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. 


Lawrence 








earn 
a. extra 


Y: Ap money 


WITH GORGEOUS 
~ BIG-VALUE ASSORTMENTS 


Christmas Cards 


Easy way to make extra cash show 
ing friends, neighbors, co- workers 
nationally famous Wallace Brown P joel 
ture’’ Christmas Box Assortment.. .21 €™ 
quisite new designs. Sells for $1— up to He 
profit for you. 28 brilliant other Christmas B rerr 
Ass'ts to boost your profits — Currier & 
Demqzens. Religious, New Plastics, © 
ft Wrapping Ensembles, 16-card Al!-O 
pK big money makers large selection L ue is 
name imprinted Personal Cards—featuring 25 for$ 
$ = for $1.95! Orders shipped direct to cust 
80 big new album higher-priced DeLuxe Persons 
0 MONE Just mail coupe a and ba 
SEND N send you, 0 »rov a) REE 
ng 21-card **Feature’’ Ass't & Person wards Pes 
Organizations: Write for our Fund Raising 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc. 
225 Fifth Av., Dept. C9? 
New York 10, N.Y. 


















New! Sensational 

Imported English 

Fr enh. REPE 
NA INS 











qn ememaenamanamaneeey 


s boxed. Earn 50e on every sale, Send c-92 i 

PFI) | Teach | | MA Stic for sample assortment boxed. ee --------—" 
CINPENCO PRODUCTS INC. OE TEEN | 

903 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

0 Ee eee ee STATE. --------—-} 
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Autumn Wild Flowers 
(Continued from page 35) 


we see the number of birds which 
are attracted by the bright color. 
It is part of nature’s plan for the 
birds to receive nourishment from 
the berries, and in turn to 
the plant by carrying the seeds to 
new growing places. 

We defeat this purpose when we 
bring the fruit stalks indoors and 
allow them to perish without giv- 
chance to 
species, the loss is un- 
In the case of declin- 


serve 


ine the seeds a 
In abundant 
important. 
ing species, like jack-in-the-pulpit. 
the matter 

Children should be specially in- 
structed in recognizing and pro- 
tecting jack-in-the-pulpit, trillium, 
and partridge berry. 

Other red-berricd wild 
are the more common skunk cab- 
bage, the bunchberry, and the 
checkerberry or wintergreen. Poke- 
berries are. purplish in color with 
red juice which can be used as a 
kind of ink. ‘This its an experi- 
ment which the children like, but 
they should be definitely cautioned 
that the berrics and juice are poi- 
sonous when eaten. 

Another interesting and poison 
ous fruit is the white baneberry 
The roundness of the white ber- 
ries, and their deep purple mark- 
ing, have suggested their popular 


ere ww. 


IS Sscrious., 


flowers 


name of “dolls’-cyes.” 
i Dispersal of seeds, 

Having been introduced to the 
idea of seed dispersal by the work 
on berries, the 
for the other methods by which 
from. the 


class is now ready 


seeds are conveved away 
parent plant. 
Crossing a field, the 
burs o1 
them 
sweaters and socks on which 
have caught. 


children 
ticks, and 
from the 
they 
Ifere is another in- 


Inay encounte! 


pause to remove 


stance of an animal’s serving as a 
means of transportation for a seed 
Close reveals hooks 
or barbs on these seeds by which 
they become attached to our cloth- 
ing or to the fur of animals. 
Plants which use this method of 
seed dispersal are called by various 


cxamination 








other plants whose sceds are also 
scattered by the wind. 
ACTIVITIES 

A. Plants which 
fall. 

1. Press and mount specimens of 
wild flowers which blossom in the 
fall. 

2. Make colored pictures of wild- 
flower plants, showing them in both 
the flower and the fruiting stage. 
3. Examine a composite 
with a reading glass or hand mi- 
croscope. Make a large drawing 


blossom in the 








x x 


rear 


flower 





“AMERICA'S child 
are battir-hed, whoever 
Caolurd ane toking wétion ! 


showing the details which are seen 
when the flower is enlarged. 

4. Make a list of the composite 
wild flowers which you have seen. 
Make a list of composite flowers 
which are cultivated in gardens or 
which can be bought from a florist. 
5. Make a list of giant wild flow- 
ers, taller than a grownup, such as 
wild lettuce, sunflower and joe-pye 
weed. 

6. Classify the wild flowers you 
have seen according to their color: 
red, pink, yellow and orange, blue 
and purple, white and greenish. 





its development.” 








* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1949 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children jearn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Idequacy of the American Diet*, +The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
| plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 

















7. Make a list of wild flowers 
which you have seen growing in 
wet places. Make a list of those 
you found in dry locations. 
B. Seed dispersal. 
1. Prepare a class exhibit of ber- 
ries produced by wild flowers. In 
the case of the common ones, pick 
the fruit stalk and stand it in a jar 
of water. Instead of removing 
rarer berries, make a conservation 
chart for your exhibit, with pic- 
tures of those which should be 
protected. Make labels for them. 
(Continued on page 79) 





































popular names. Sticktight and 
— burdock are the two names most ‘ 
Made likely to be known by the children. 
esign— ¢ . ™ 
faking If any touch-me-not ( jewelweed ) YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO ~ - 
s free J is growing in the neighborhood Fr 
wrence hee chen te » canna taeae tee dais. ... The Millers’ National Federation represents 
« aS a Silla Ca Store, » of ope 
— for thi aoe os America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
w this plant shoots out its tiny © J° , me 
sceds if the pods are touched when toward today’s children. They are our children, 
. ripe. Here we have a third way in too...our country’s future. With the help of Wad thia coupon 
; “ ; 
W are . Te eae 
v a yaar a0 are used to effect educators and nutritionists, we have developed for @ dengitetinn teniielel 
sced distribution. : . ipfive teartlet o 
’ geyser” tiles i a program of supplementary teaching materials new educational cids that are 
r vy , lumber Ol plants a . * P " — e 
ENTS : pend on wind for this function. So to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various yours for the asking... 
rds successful is this method that such grade levels, 
ele tt ee fo fee == 
sh show plants become too prevalent and eaeseeee 
- workers ° ee ° 
ork are called we . ti , ‘ 
ai ae thi 1 we eds. upil at tivity mn BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET . " Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
tose MS ¢ ase consists ol collecting ancl The i lati hi f olf the thasle teed ; Federation, 309 W.'Jackson Bivd, 
or & iv comparing the seeds and para- eee 1¢@ Inter-relations up ola rw basic loo H Chicago 6, Iilinols 
sion) chutes of milkweed, thistle. golden- groups 1S inescapable in teaching better eating ; Please send me a description of new nutrition materials ; 
3 for $1.0 . S ; ' , , 
Persons rod, and dandelion, and looking for habits. In this new educational material, the con- oe 
and we . ° . ° . 
vs PRE iti — tributions of enriched bread and flour, important PEE == A= pent rsnceneerannensanes : “ 
sing oe ae ° ° ° 
WN Ine WO MORE MONEY WORRIES! as they are, are shown in their proper relation to ' ADDRESS - 
pt. c- . —— ie 
N.Y. INCREASE YOUR INCOM i. | the over-all good diet. ; ciry. ZONE STATE = 
—— © 
saat Ge with CHRISTMAS CARD | 1 r 
— meme eee ee eee ee ae a eee ee ee 
. ! | me problems! Sell exquisite mm te 
aim printed’ ees buy quickly at 60 for $1.26 with Name Im- 
pean - ne profits showing FREE Samples! % 







“how big-value21-card $1 Ch J 

to 10 a Vhristmas assortments. lt 

Gift Ween “ Date, Address, Finance Books, Religious, Humor 
ps, Everyday, many more Bores. Get FREE Samples Per: 


PHILLIPS CARD co Cards, 21 Card Box on approval. Wri 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 


* 798 HUNT ST., NEWTON, 
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FREE Teaching MATERIAL 








For instructions and information on the Coupon Service, see note at bottom of page 76. 
coupons are 


Other 
jiven on pages 82, 84, and 94, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 92. 


CLARK ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-24? 


Please send me without obligation a sample Pattern Page with instructions and full de- 
cription of your Creative Art Service 


GB 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No 


City Zone State 
sa sescascs sss Se ae Se Se eS eS eS eS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SE SS eS ee eee eee eee ee 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2806 


Pupils 


Please 


send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 
habits 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
sss es Ss ee eae ee ae ee eS eS eS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SS ee ee ee eS eS eee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-18 
| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection" 
sickness, and quarantine 


Policy against accident, 


4 


Grade 


Name 
Street or R.D. No 


City 


Pupils 


Zone State 


THE MARK-O CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-16? 


Please send me information on your FEATHER-MARK BROADLINE PEN for making posters, 
flash cards, labels, etc ; also how | can get a free pen with each pen ordered 


Grade 


8 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City State 
sae eee eae eee eS RS SSS SS SS SC SS KS SF SF SC SF SSC SCS SS SC SC BSE BF Se eee Hee eee eee 


THE KING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2246 


Please send your free packet of descriptive matter of your teaching materials and books 


Grade 


Zone 


Name 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Zone State 


Nn 
< 


ae eRe SSS SF SSS SSS SSF SS SVS SS SSS SSS Fe eee eee eS eS 
RCA VICTOR, Educational Services THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-| 63 
Please send me information on your 45 rpm record playing system and a catalog of 45 


rpm records. 


Grade 


GB 


Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


State 
SOS SOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSOOOSSSSOSCS 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1099 


Zone 


Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 
below.) Name of School 
Name Grade 

Streer or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
Sa SKS SSS SSS SSS SCS SSS SSC SSS SS SS SVS SSS eS eee ee ee 


MORGAN, DILLON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-| 96 


Piease send your descriptive folder and price list covering Morgan-Dillon & Company Hec- 
tograph Workbooks. (See ad on Page 4 before mailing this coupon.) 


B 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 
wacom a ee aE roe eee ee ee eee eee ww eww ew ew ewe we ew ew ew ew ew we ee ee 


BULB-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2592 


Please enroll me in the Bulb-of-the-Month Club, without obligation | understand that this 
will make me eligible to receive all monthly bulletins giving flower-growing information 
and also an opportunity to participate in bargain purchases. 


B 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-58 
Please send me motion picture film: ‘Alaska's Silver Millions,"* (16 mm [] sound [] silent) 
with Teachers’ Guides; [| "Jerry Pulls the Strings’' (16mm sound) with Teachers’ 
Guides. Date required Date of return (1 will return film postpaid.) 
v 

Name School & Gr. 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 





TWO NEW BOOKS 








for GRADE | 


PRIMARY PRACTICE 
This is a new 20th Century Workbook con- 








Plenty of easy dollars are wait- 
ing for you! How do you get 


~ JG them? Just show America’s love- taining all-purpose seatwork. There are 96 pages, 
@ ae) liest, fastest -selling Christmas 8 x in., printed in manuscript type, with 
; lessons for Reading, Numbers, Phonics, Spell- 


«] Cards to folks you know, These 
Folders are such amezing values 
4 they sell themselves. Each sale 
pays you excellent profits! For 
-] example: on quick $1 sales of our stun- 
A ning two 21-Card FEATURE Christ- 
mas Assortments you make as much as 
4 be CASH. Other money-makers includ- 


ing, and Writing. The vocabulary is easy and the 
techniques are varied. Class order price, 28c. 


FIRST NUMBER BOOK 

This is a completely new 20th Century Work- 
book for beginning number work. The lessons 
concern number recognition, number conce pts, 
counting, and similar exercises. The reading mat 
ing Religious, Gift Wraps, Plastic ter is limited and is in manuscript. type. 96 
Cards, Everyday , Stationery yay big, too, pages, 8 x 11 in, Class order price, 28c. 

Also Christmas Cards WITH NAME Send for our new free catalog of 20TH CEN- 
priced to sell fast at SO for $1 and up. TURY S for Et y School. 
FREE Samples Special fund-making 
plan for organizations, churches, vet- 
erans, Write now for details and samples. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
749 Monroe Ave., Dept.§-80, Rochester 2, N. Y. 














ome ltifat 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 





FOWLER, INDIANA 
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A Cup of Tea 


LOUISE ANNE WHEELER 
Teacher of English, 

Lower School, Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
game ry acquainted with your 

pupils’ parents, usually their 
mothers, looms as one of the first 
big jobs on your seemingly endless 
list of things to do carly in the 
school year. It’s a short cut to 
your understanding of the children, 
without which your teaching cf- 
forts may fail, 

If you have thirty-five or more 
youngsters in your room, meeting 
all their parents carly in the term 
under conditions where actual ac- 
quaintance results is difficult but 
not impossible. Of course, you may 
not be able to make house-to-house 
calls on them all. But you can 
invite them, in groups of ten or 
twelve, to come to school—not to 
visit classes, but to make a social 
call, perhaps to drink a cup of tea, 


and meet other mothers. ‘True, 
such a plan as this means spending 
time after hours for several days, 


and it will be exhausting, but you'll 
find the results worth the cost, 
These get-togethers should be 
planned by you and the children. 
They will enjoy writing the invi- 
tations and acting as hosts and 
hostesses, introducing you to their 
parents, serving refreshments, and 
helping create a party atmosphere. 


‘Then, when the children’ have 
done their part (and only those 
whose parents are being enter- 


tained should remain after school), 
they will leave, and it becomes 
your turn to talk to the group, not 
too formally or too long, but about 
some definite matter. 

It’s a good idea tell your 
group about some of the new ways 
of teaching—what an activity pro- 
gram means, how spelling is taught 
now, or what is meant by num- 
ber concepts. Another possibility 
might be to show them some of 
the devices you use to get results. 
Try to draw out expressions of 
opinion from the mothers on what 
they hope to see their children ac- 
complish during the year. 

You will find after this concen- 
trated effort that you have made 
an opening acquaintance wedge. 
Follow it up by making parents 
feel that they are welcome to visit 
at any time. Don’t be 
afraid to do this. They won’t all 
come at once, but those that you 
need to see will feel free to visit 
lecause they have made your ac- 
quaintance, 


to 


classes 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary were ! Fulldet ails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. X-133K 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, 1OWA 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





----STATE —————-——.. 


Lory 
=a aa a 








Quick! -Easy!-Private! | 














INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 


PICTURES - -- 


Will Bring Zou 
Teaching Success 





You can save time and labor now by using 


“Teaching Pictures” which have been devel- 
by Use 


visual methods to reduce your own and stu- 


oped leading visual educators . . 
dents’ fatigue, build vocabulary, make better 
readers, increase 


Cost little . . 


now in use. 


attention and learning ... 


. Four million teaching pictures 


ASK FOR ANY OF THESE PICTURE TEACH- 
ING PORTFOLIOS ON APPROVAL FOR 7 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 

CLASSROOM. 
The Farm 


Americans All 
Community Life 


Early Civilization 
Ancient Greece 
Ancient Rome 
Mediaeval Times 


Alaska India 
Voyage & Discovery Mexico Canada 
Colonial America Brazil Russia 
Pioneer Days Australia 
indian Life South America 
Record China 
Transportation 


Christmas in Many Lands 


Free! 


“How to Teach 
With Pictures” 


40-page booklet, 
written by = four 
outstanding visual 
educators Used 
universities, 
and = by 
of grade 
teachers, 
Send 10¢ to cover 
packing and post- 
age, Write today. 


thousands 
school 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Relive Exciting 
Pioneer Days! 
: 


WITH 


Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 
LINCOLN LOGS teach American 


pioneer history, stimulate imagination, 
train in co-ordination. Sets consist of 
realistic logs, supplies, and complete 
book of directions for building Log 
Cabins, Forts, Block Houses, and in- 
numerable structures such as fences, 
wagons, and bridges. Used and endorsed 
for over 25 years in American | lomes. 


FREE BOOK ON 
LOG CABINS 


Delight your children with 
this FREE beautifully illus 
trated 2-color book on Log 
Cabins and Early American 
Forts. WRITE FOR IT 





Name..... 





LINCOLN LOGS 
1740 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me FREE copy of 


illustrated book; “The True Story of ‘The Log Cabin. 











State 


AMERICA'S NATIONAL TOY 














mi 
dai 
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Autumn Wild Flowers “f don’t know which way, is the surprised. “We. didn’t think once silver-colored, metal windmill ris- 
pean ooh other side, or which is the way we of going that way.” ing high above the tall trees and 
(Continued from page 77) aun thd, oil a es ™ Sip aie as 

came,” Mark said. e were all turned around, farm buildings, its big arms turn- . 
| 2. Try to identify any birds which Then, suddenly, while the chil- Madge said. ing around and around, high in 
| you see eating berries during your dren stood, puzzled and wonder- The two children felt safer now. the wind. 

, bh “ ; . 5 ) ‘ . ae ° a " mn . . 
nature walks. ing, a familiar sound came to their They walked carefully and slowly, “Good old windmill!” Mark 
| Stn « colette of tems aed ears, “Clank. Clank. Squeak!” listening all the way, as_ they said. 
ticks which disperse seeds by cling- “The windmill!” both children walked toward the “Clank. Clank. Madge kept looking at it with 
samt tn nelete shouted. Happiness shone in their Squeak!” gladness in her blue eyes. “You 
a t Make drawings of | sticktight eyes. After brushing between the rus- did more than pump water, today, 
evel- a > 5S ‘cc . . ‘c | . 7 e > . re . yr ’ ‘ 
Use and burdock burs as seen under a Listen,” said Madge. Which tling corn for a long time and | old Windmill. Your ‘Clank, Clank. 
ai magnifying glass | way is the sound comine from?” trudging the rough ground, they Squcak! showed us the way to 
as d 5S 5” 77 ’ ° 4 1 , i 
etter | 5. Make a collection of seeds with Why, from that direction!” ex- came at last into the open barn- come back when we were lost in 
wings or down which depend on claimed Mark, who was very much yard. Now they could see the tall, Grandfather’s cornfield.” 
tures aol” : s ; 
the wind for dispersal. | | 
6. Make drawines to show the dif- | 
ACH- ; ea 
- ferent types of parac hutes on com- 
) mon seeds such as milkweed and | 
dandelion. 
an What is a weed? Which of the 
| plants you have studied are weeds? 
An. pli \ ave § are weeds? | 
anada | 
sane CONCLUSION 
The autumn wild-flower unit FOR A nee MINE 
leads naturally into other nature 
” topics which may be studied if 
ye time permits. The work on seed 
dispersal can be extended to in- 
Teach lude 
- clude trees, and other plants  be- 
ures . . . 
sides wild flowers. Observation 
aati of birds hovering near berries may , 
i lead to a unit on birds. The but- $ 
— terflies seen near the goldenrod 
graile may create an interest in pollina- 
ic «Ts, ° ’ . r 
) covet tion or insects, or both. The whok 1 
po ° ¢ ° ° 
today. topic of conservation is another 
: ibility sid 
possibility. . . Most school boys know that it’s necessary to 
If the class, by its questions and gee ree lenin / 
: : heat the carburetor air in airplane engines to 
$ dis — shows an cagerness to prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a coal mine ! 
continue study along such path- nee Reine aerated Daesaaapens aa ag 
“ne ways, we have one criterion of the “carburetor,” or ventilating intake, that does 
SUCCESS of our wild-flower unit. the same job. A huge radiator across its mouth 





keeps the temperature of the air being drawn 





into the mine above the freezing point. Other- 
The Windmill wise any moisture on shaft walks might freeze 
2 | Seen ie up, restricting the flow of air needed for the 
t Continued from page 31, + @ > 
comfort and health of miners working below. 
“I guess we are lost,” he admit- | 
| ted. 
Madge caught up with him. 


7 
pe 
“ “Oh, my! What shall we do?” | 


Then a thought came to her 


“Mark, ict’s be quiet a minute,” 
\ she said. “You remember, Mother 


|} always told us that if we were ever 



























































= | lost not to get panicky. Just stop 
—S* | and think what to do.” 
“All right.” Mark agreed. “We'll 
stand still and try to think which 
Wav we really did come.” 
. The children were as quict as 
: they could be. ‘They were breath- 
tion ing hard and their hearts wer | 
12 beating fast. They looked around 
‘ican | On every side was the brown, rus- 
tion =| tling corn, They looked down, Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-loading ma- —“Eleetrie mule” is what modern miners call this under- 
<b | and there ers the rough, SREVER | chine. Trundling up to a pile of coal, it swallows it up, — ground truck. It “jackknifes” 7-ton loads around under- 
Lee —-. Each stalk grew out ol a | moves it over its back into the waiting mine truck behind, ground corners, carries coal from loading machine to 
1 in- — hill of heaped-up carth. They Machines like this have practically banished the hand mine. train or belt conveyor, Units like these get their 
sed soe pall capac asa shovel from today s modern mines, electric power from spark-prool motors. 
mes. , : : 
| sky with pully white clouds mov- 
»N ing across it. Now which way was 
S the right way to v0? To help your students get are: il knowledge of progres- 
a Madge | said. “We thought it | sive coal mining, we've just printed a new illustrated Ee a a ee 
illus would be fun to see what was on | booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Packed with 
_— the other side of the cornfield: hotographs showing men, mines, and machines, it will Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept.. 8 
— , ; ; | PHotograpus ! Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
R IT and now we can’t even get out of prove an inv: iluable teaching aid. For your free copies, | ‘eng 
the cornfield.” | ail this coupon. i Please send me. free copies ol 
wee oe simp!y a i : A Down-ro-Eanru Picture or CoA, 
$ slated * Ruar ! (PLEASE PRINT) 
; copy of | TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for Sunshine’s : BITUMINOUS tate COAL ,. Stieme ; 
. Cabin.’ H Money Making P’lan—support extra class activities, i | 
— x cLUS| " ye SH TT | BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE j «Street ——_—_—____— 
sie CHE Ss" i, wi» a, A DS A DerarntMeNT OF NATIONAL Coa ASSOCIATION | City Zone____— State 
eaveenssee - YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY | Wasuincton 5, D. C. 1 Name of School a 
Ue paced,” Dstoxe personal ines “SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. | 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Deri ING. Be INOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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| TY] Gerle and Boys 


ihe Sepeember 1949 
nie 


mad WHAT CITY IS THIS? 
7 A CHINESE GAME futher H Oowwen 
MAKE THE ANIMAL Grace Feels mile 
Oihel Reienew al ople fren have 
a is the “mouse” and Cities, like pe a Pans o city 


One player Me ‘ ; 
another player the “cat The = 
ers form a circle, holding oye 
The “mouse” runs in and out of 7 
circle, chased by the cat who 

o between the same P 
wt 
pone hel the mouse, It's harder ee 
Se the circle revolves To ms ¢ 
have two “mice 


nicknames. Can 

that is known 
mes? 

one Hub of New England 

2. The Windy cuy 

3. The Mile High Cy 

4. The Sunshine City 


Smoky City 
a Brotherly Love 


a animal on 


by each of thee 
hat line 6 


Write the name of a 

che lines Be wre © 

ith line 4 

os Waiting at a hole to catch 
brown ++ *** 

“ “¢ fe the dark we could se 


f gccees 
as 5 Then 1 heard the bark of 


airs of 


ut more exciting, 
aad two “cats 
Answers to pussies, piddles, and quisans ore 


6. The City of 
of “Guile and Boye” 


our spotted ~~ *~~ * 


2. b. As into the pe od he chased 


lest poet 


A sly litele animal is the 


i. 
"5b We think the strongest of FIND WHAT is WRONG 
all is the «= += in These September Scenes 


them of? 


—_" 


A MOTHER GOOSE QUIZ There ls ot leost one mistahe la each mene Can you tod 


Borss Bardoiph 
eed 








How rhymes do 
many nurewry - 
know? Can you cell the nent 
Tone for each one below’ 
Mary, Mary, quete contrary, P 
Humpty Dumpty set 08 © wall, 
Ding, dong, bell! 

Roackaby, baby, 

The Quere of Hearts, Be 
. Hickory, dickery duc 

? Jack and Jill went up the hull 
8. Baa, baa, black sheep, 
9. Seng 2 tong of MAPENST, 








oyverrr 
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AG OR LITLE QUIZ 
Gisabed L Meoge 

sl 


Write either big or I 


eed 


stle on each 


l, ««eee trees in California. , 
Eva in Uncle Tom's 


as ~<s+ Women, 6 ory by 
= = America, * cold 
me TT «++ Berths, 8 54 in 


World War L. 
6. eeeee" 


Ben, a bell in Lon- 


7, «e000 Nell, « character by 
Gate Cen tien countries at the 
\ Cenrference. 
os tT neck, © state cop 
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Gl Saced on Childrens Experiences - Just one more current- 
events reader? Not GIRLS AND BOYS! In line with the stress on an 
activity program, GIRLS AND BOYS contains materials based on the 


experiences and interests of the grade-school pupil. 


AWigh Entertainment Value - GIRLS AND BOYS is full of 
clever games, puzzles, things to make, and experiments that hold the pu- 
pils’ interest while providing good practice in many learning techniques. 
No waiting for the answers cither; they are included in each issue. 


Suttable for Ul Grades - GIRLS AND BOYS is a real grade- 


school periodical. It uses 3rd- and 4th-grade vocabulary and simple 


sentence structure. Its interest level runs frdm 3rd through 8th grade. 


GIRLS AND BOYS provides good reading material for the whole school. 


For an actual sample of GIRLS AND BOYS, turn to pages 
57-60. These four pages, printed as a unit (same size, same 
content) make up the September issue of GIRLS AND 
BOYS. As a subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, you will 
get your own copy of GIRLS AND BOYS in the magazine 


each month—without extra charge. 


Experience content—Interesting—Ungraded—Both school and 
home use—Easy to use—Low cost. These are the advantages that 
GIRLS AND BOYS offers you. Order a subseription today for each 


pupil in your class. 
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that is 


SIX 
WAYS 








BETTER 


Years of experience have proved the teaching value 
of the pupil-periodical distributed through the 
school. Yet how often in your own experience have 
you found such readers wanting in one or more re- 
spects. GIRLS AND BOYS is a new approach based 
on activities. Examine it. See for yourself the six 


ways in which GIRLS AND BOYS is better. 


anew PUPIL-PERIODICAL 
An Activities Reader 


4 | For Goth School aud AHome-1n addition to regular class- 


room use, GIRLS AND BOYS will provide material for home-room and 


club periods. 


of the family. 


At home it will be reread, and enjoyed by other members 


Easy to Wse - GIRLS AND BOYS is printed on big, 10” x 14” 
INSTRUCTOR-size pages, with big type and effective illustrations. All 


the games, puzzles, and other activities are self-explanatory. No teacher 


preparation or supervision is required. 


6 | Low Cost - The subscription price of GIRLS AND BOYS is only 
15¢ a semester or 25¢ a year, in quantities of cight or more. This is lower 


than the price of any other reader. 


subscription, parents will appreciate the economy of this low cost. 


Girls and Goys, vepr. M949 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for the following subscriptions to GIRLS AND BOYS, 
starting with the September issue. (Minimum order, 8 subscriptions. ) 


One Semester @ 5c each subscription. 


number of subscriptions (Five issues Sept. through Jan.) 


Two Semesters @ 25c¢ each subscription. 
(Ten issues Sept. through June.) 


number of subscriptions 
$ payment is enclosed. Send all copies care of my school address. 
Name (Please print) 


School Address (St. or R. D.) 


City and Zone 


State 


Since each child pays for his ow 
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Nancy’s Books Talk OLDER WORKER-—According to | NEW WoORKER--Yes. It makes OLDER WORKER—Now he’s start- 
Her Over the idea of Mr. Westinghouse, the you feel good to leave the plant ed a pension fund, That will help 
Cer more money we make, the more all cleaned up. a lot of fellows! 
(Continued from page 73) the company makes. OLDER WORKER—Then there’s the NEW WORKER—He’s a good man 
wotrHern—Of course they are. NEW WORKER—The equipment half holidays on Saturdays. That to work for! 
Wiese dn vam mcant , we have to work with is the very is something Mr. Westinghouse ANNOUNCER—Yes, he was one of 
| masecy—I deceased that mer books best, too. started, too. And a few years ago the best, and a leader in many 
were talking to me. When the new _ OLDER WoRKER—The whole plant he took us all to the Philadelphia ways. Mr. Westinghouse died on 
anke enw uy obit beaks on tern and is modern as can be. You've seen Centennial. March 12, 191 t. Countless men 
soiled, they were going to run away. the lockers and washrooms, haven’t | NEW WORKER He’s a forward- | owe their livelihood and well-being 
Mother, will you please help me vou: ! looking man. | to the products of his fertile brain. 


mend my old books? —— eS a=. a — 
MOTHER—I will be glad to show 
vou how. 
nancy—I should like to send 
some of my books to the Children’s 
Hospital. 
MOTHER—Whiat a splendid idea! 
And you must remember to tell 


Grandma your dream when you 
write to thank her for the books. 
I will, Mother. She will 








NANCY 
think the dream was funny, but she gat 
will be glad that I am going to take Be 
good care of my books. Now I will e¢¢ < 
put them in the bookcase before I = 

















so to meet Daddy. 
MOTHER That’s fine, dear. Now 
I must finish getting dinner. 
Curtain closes as Nancy ar- 
ranges books in -the bookcase.) 


Edited by LAURA OFTEDAL, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


* FOR GRADES 1- 


is des pamela Sealion A CLASSROOM BREAKFAST PARTY and other Classroom Activities 


us! or FOR TEACHERS—The Teacher's Manual for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
A pause.) A helpful 24-page (size 8"x1034") handbook gives complete instruc- 
GEORGE—Hey, hurry up! ‘There’s tions with illustrations for conducting a classroom breakfast party 

something on the track! . . more than a dozen teaching suggestions for graded pupil 
jack—Hey, engineer, what hap- activities . . . suggestions for curriculum integration . . . authori- 

pened? tative background nutrition facts for teaching the importance of 
BILL—Look, there’s a man! eating a good breakfast. 


_Grorce—Hush! Here’s the en- FOR STUDENTS—30 Students’ Notebook Folders for class and home 
gineer. W hat happened, sir? use are in picture form for coloring. A Classroom Breakfast Caiendar 
ENGINEER Your air brake has in full color provides interesting learning experiences. 
saved a life, Mr. Westinghouse! A 
man was thrown from his wagon 
d right in front of the train when his 
- horse became frightened! It was ¢ # A D F 4 4 e y 6 
lucky I could stop the train! aa 
jack—George, your brake saved 
the man’s life! 


George Westinghouse 
(Contin Me d from page 42) 





” ENGINEER It surely did! Your 

I 7. cae TWO BETTER BREAKFAST PLAYS and other Classroom Activities 
Air. - ghouse! 

1 GEORGE—Wonderful! At last the FOR TEACHERS—The Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5 and 6. 


brake has been proved successful. A comprehensive 28-page (size 8"x10%,”) handbook supplies play 
outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dialogue for two better 


breakfast plays . . . graded suggestions for functional use of 


Now I can get busy and manufac- 
ture them. 


ly ENGINEER—You certainly can! students’ work sheets . . . a chapter on the latest nutrition infor- 
- ANNOUNCER—And so the West- mation gives helpful material for teaching the good breakfast 


lesson. 


FOR STUDENTS—30 Students’ Work Sheets help the children to plan 
breakfast menus from the variety of foods listed. A Ciassroom 
Breakfast Calendar in full colors has monthly activity suggestions. 


inghouse Air Brake Company was 
organized, the first of some. sixty 
companies which were to manu- 
facture the many inventions of | 
George Westinghouse. Among his | 
inventions and improvements were | 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1nc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition ~~ 


-_ 


a system of railway signals, alter- 





nating current, railway electrifica- 

tion, and a gas safety regulator 

| George Westinghouse pioneered al- | Coupon for Free Unit for Grades Re a 3 Coupon for Free Unit for Grades 4-5°:6 
| 


so in the field of better wages and 




















I | ! 

ditetee te ai ep , i 1 ss : 

\ better working conditions for his | Educational Dept., I { Educational Dept., y 
| employees. ! CEREAL INSTITUTE, tnc. 1s9 . | CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc iso} 
| I on re WorKER~ I’m certainly glad || 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois i j 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois ! 

1aac > ince . is j . a. al r r . -_ x "KN 7" j Ini ! 

| “ 2 the chang we this Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit | ! Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit i 

plant! Being paid for the actual | for GRADES 1 - 2-3. | ; for GRADES 4-5. 6. j 

f work I do has given my pay enve- |f t | | 

lope a good boost. I Name l I Name I 

! ' | PLEASE PRINT I, 1 PLEASE PRINT | 

1 | - ! 

I EXTRA MONEY YOURS .. . | Address jj, — ' 

ii EASY! Sell NEW 1949 CHRISTMAS CARDS | ,,“"ite | || (tt w= : . ! 

| j PLASTics rt: md 100 Bercent. Over 4 Ser 1 City Zone State | ‘ City Zone State r 
j GIFT WRAPS | «rs newest Christmas, Everyday Money | || 

1 f seier $1.00 Religious, Chidren's. Humorous as == | | ; | 

a Request Deiate 2! -card$i ove ro it Grades taught j | Grades taught j 

STATIONERY | ( bri-tmas cards and Stationery cam. | Approval | ' | i 

ai a. Organization de | aundéaneennee é. 4 


ee! = [/ on aper als 
Holiday Cara Co., 463 Congress St., Dept. C, Portland, Maine oe eee es es ss cs a we 











FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














For instructions and information on the Coupon Service, see note at bottom of page 76. Other 
Coupons are given on pages 78, 84, and 94, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 92 
saa ee eee ee BE BSR SSB SKB KR SS SSS SS SPSS SOB BOOB eee eee eee 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-7} 


Please send copies 
ton Bags,’’ giving patterns, sewing hints and new ideas for making clothes and household 
articles from cotton bags. 


4 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

Se eee eB eee SS eS BS SS SSS SCS SS SSS SSS STC BeBe eB Be eB ee ee eS ee 
COUNCIL ON CANDY of the Nat'l Confectioners’ Assn. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-g 


Please send me your Teacher's Kit. Include 2 poster charts, "Foods Candies Are Made of, 
and ‘Nutrient Content of Energy Foods "' Also send copies of Student Folder 
Candy and Other Energy Foods.” 


’ 


gB 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


SWIFT & CO. 


P 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-66 


ease send me copies of "‘March to Market"’ booklet, and a Teacher's 


Manua 


Name 


3 


Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


S44 2822 2 2 Se SB HS SSeS SS SSS TSS SSS SC SS SF SF SSCS SF FB Bee BeBe eee eee 
GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1446 
Please send me your brand new illustrated price list of Gel-Sten Workbooks printed in hec 
tograph ink and the famous Gel-Sten Duplicator and Duplicating Supplies 
Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


GB 


Name 


City Zone State 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-48 


Please send me price list and information about your 1949 Christmas Personalized Pencil 
offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by selling Imprinted School Pencils 


Name 


B 


Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-9 
Piease send me FREE New Breakiast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 - 6. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

Se ese eee eee BS eS SS SS SS SSS SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF eS eee eee 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-| 

Please send me Ipana's 5-Way Plan for Dental Health: "Why Do Teeth Ache?"’ Chart; 
Teacher's Manual Toothbrushing Model for demonstration; Daily Score Sheets for 

class record Individual Dental Health Certificates. ¢ 


B 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 

esses ee 2 ee ee ae eee eee ee eS eS eS SE SE SS SS SF SS SS SF SF SF SS SS SCS eS eS eS eS ee ee eee 
YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


Please send me further deta’'s and FREE sample copies of YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
for my grade. | am under no obligation to order. 
Name 


Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


8 


City Zone State 
aa e ea ee ee ee eB eS eS SE SS SS SS SS SS SF SSS SC SC SS SSS SF SF SSF SF SF SS See eS eee eee 
DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-15 


Please send me information about the New Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator at the 
New Day Price of $149.50 


go 


Name 


Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

See eee eee eS SSS SS SSS SS SF SF SF SSCS SF SC SC SC SF SF SF SF SF SF SCS SF SF SF SF SF SS SF BF eee eee eS 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


3 


helps. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


limit 25) of the new edition of "Smart Sewing with Cot- | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-11 2 | 





"REE 
LE 


WORKBOOKS PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


FIRST PRINTER, pew complete book on manuscript 
220 E 





Send a post card today for a brand mew 1949-50 catalogue penonne me ine Selly Gntire comets venmane — 
Gescribing scores of heipful workbooks on all subjects. ecabulary corre ates with basic tenc \corpeo- 





Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 
& FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept, B «FOLLETT PUBLISHING (0, [257,5. ¥:hh Are. 


Chicage 5, Mlincia 


rates aiphabet, words acntences, 
SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS, daily lesron plane in all 


subjects ull course of study for accredited First 


“SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 


12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 24, Cal. 

















Interesting ! 
Know your own country. 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS” .. Postpaid $1.95 
in classroom Good for home and school, 
ALL. Upper Grades and Adults 
“MONOSYLLABLES” 
6 to 12 years 


Fascinating ! 


| 
WHEN BUVING SHEET MUSIC | 


ask yOur dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


'T. COSTS ONLY 20¢ A COPY 


ataiogue of 3700 Selections 


Children Like It. It's Fun! 
Both games sent on approval. 
solicited. Write for information, 


Addres. 





47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 


| $2 THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1949 


' 


TWO NEW GAMES! 


Play United States “GEO- 
Helpful 
Exciting for 
a Spelling Game..$.95. Ages 


Agents and canvassers 


The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, California 





Mother Hubbard’s 
Cupboard 


(Continued from page 39) 


| 
| JACK HORNER 
| 


I’m Little Jac k Horner, 

Come out of my corner, 

lo bring dried 
StCW 


fruits you can 


Prunes, apricots, peaches, 

and cach is 

Just full of the iron good for you. 
JACK SPRAT 

My name’s Jae k Sprat; 

I can’t cat fat. 

My wile’s on a dict, too. 


Figs, raisins 


Since butter counts, 

In small amounts, 

For health, here’s butter for you. 

OLD WOMAN 

I’m the 
shoe: 

When it comes to food, I 
what to do 

Have oatmeal for breakfast, soup 
for luncheon. 

Veectables for supper, and apples 
to munch on. 


brines oatmeal) 


woman who lives in a 


know 


MOTIIER GOOS! 
Now, Mother Hubbard, 
Your kitchen cupboard 
No longer will be bare: 
For energy and health, you sce, 
You'll find it in plenty there. 
Vitamins, minerals, give you good 
health: 
Rat fruit and vegetables 
of “wealth.” 
For strength and 
protein 
Contained in 


the best 


vigor, there's 

cheese, cgg, meat 
and bean. 

And, to complete a balanced ra- 
tion, 

Fat, sugar, starch, in moderation 

MOTHER ITUBBARD 

Mother Goose, and cnildren, too. 

My grateful thanks to all of you. 

Your advice on food Ill surely 

heed, 

never forget my 

need! 


And 


friends in 


Limpy’s Magic Cap 
(Continued from page 33, 


He went on a little farther; then 
glanced up. Oh, boy, almost there! 
But he had to rest a minute first. 

Then he heard a voice below, 
“Come down this minute. You’re 
not strong eneugh to climb trees.” 

Limpy glanced down. “I can 
too climb trees.” 

“You might fall.” 

“Did you catch Old Scratch?” 
asked Limpy. 

“No, I didn’t, and it seems to me 
I’ve got enough trouble without 
your climbing trees. Come down. 
please.” 

“All right, Grandma,” Limpy 
said, “just as soon as I reach my 
cap.” 

He climbed a little farther and 
there, right in front of him, was 
the magic cap. Just as he reached 
for it the wind grabbed it again. 
It whirled the cap about for a 
while and then dropped it on the 
ground at the foot of the tree. 

“Please pick it up, Grandma,” 
Limpy called. 


Going down, Limpy found, was 


| harder than going up. Or _ per- 
haps he was just getting too tired. 


(Continued on page 85) 








“> No. 610 
™e Block Set 


“um PLAYSKOOL 
Building Blocks 


These modern building blocks smooth, un- 
painted, uniformly cut in matching units—have 
won enthusiastic approval everywhere from leaders 
in child education. They are now recognized as 
one of the finest tools available for child play, 
work and self-education. Their play potential is 





almost unlimited. Amazingly flexible, they grow 


in possibilities as your child grows. For ages—/8 
months to 2'4 years —they are carried, piled, 
stacked, dumped and balanced. 2-3 years—chil- 
dren, through experimenting and self-discovery, 
begin to build bridges and enc'ose structures, 3-5 
years—the child's scope for block building ex- 
pands widely, more complicated structures and 
patterns are created. The outside world—build- 
ings, elevated structures, boats, autos—are repro- 


| duced—unique buildings are created from the 


child’s own imagination. 5 to 9 years—building 
blocks aid the dramatic urge—provide a variety of 
backgrounds and settings for plays and stories. Ask 
to see Playskool Building Blocks. 
PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1782 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Don’t Waste Your Spare Hours ane 








Get plenty of extra dol- 
lars in your spare hours! Show fast-selling 
Artistic Christmas Cards to friends, club- 
members, neighbors, etc. No experience 
needed to make amazing earnings! 


Look at these MONEY-MAKERS 


Popular FEATURE Assortment 


of 21 gorgeous Christmas y 3,2 
7 rd Cards sells for just $1... 
2\ Ca pays you up to 100% Prof- 
Christmas t it! Take orders from Sam- 
ent) ple Box we send you on A 
Assortmy approval. 32othermoney- 
me making Box Assortments 
retail from 60¢ to $1.25. ° 






All bring you big profits. 
Line includes Modern Plastics, Reli- 
gious, Humorous, Birthday, Get- 
Well Cards. Also Personal Christ - 
mas Cards low as 50 for $1, Name- 
Imprinted Floral Netes, Personal 
Stationery, Decorated Napkins. 


ACT NOW! 


Get FREE Samples of Imprinted 

selections and FEATURE Asgsort- 

ment on approval. Begin making 
easy money immediately. Send for 
your samples NOW! 

ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
288 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 








Al! \ | 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
..- START NOW 




















The only HOME STUDY music offering all 
courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses In 
which interested and mail coupon for illustrated 
lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-142, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, oi. 
iano, Teacher's Normal Course l Violin 


Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
1 Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) ©) Mandolin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 


Ear Training & Sight Singing Sax 

Hist. & Angl. of Mus. } Cornet-Trumpet 
Adv. Composition F Prof, Cornet-Tpt 
ble. Counterpoint T) Choral Condneting 











Harmony O Dance Arranging 0) Voice 
Name ats 
Street —— 
City State 
Music experience - . eaithinbeninnanninnt -—— 
—— 














Or 


th 

















’ An Eraser That | ‘7 thought it would be that | “Just dig your claws into the “And it was such a good idea,” 
Weighed a Ton way,” said Kitty Grey. “But tree and pull yourself up the way he said. ; =e 
: there’s one thing more I’ve got to I did; it isn’t hard—when you “I never did think it was a good 
Continued from page 65 tell you; it’s how to climb trees. know how,” called Kitty Grey. idea,” said Kitty Grey, as she slid 
View sen taabedl eval 0. Bock See—as I do.” And she ran up an Poor Puppy Joe tried his very down the tree, “but you had to 
ini ie aig ils shinies clm tree and looked down at hardest; he got his claws in the find out. Puppies are puppies and 
: thet tk meow becdes to wake Puppy Joc from a low-hanging tree but they stayed there; he kittens are kittens; don’t you know | 
did, te tee wee on he ol branch. Come on, try it; it’s couldn’t pull himself up. And the that? I couldn’t be like you any 
didn’t it?” he asked. smiling when really lots of fun. harder he tried, the more he more than you could be like me. , 
“er pdiong watery Well, I can try, I guess, but I couldn't do Jit. Puppy Joe gave a bark of pleas- 
" “Yes, sis,” Jack nodded, don't think I’m going to like it. ] guess I ve got to give up the ure he wasn’t sad any more; and 
S SE ee eee Puppy Joe didn’t look too happy whole idea.” Puppy Joe dropped Kitty Grey gave a purr-rr of pleas- 
ea? a ae ae as he trotted over to the tree and to the ground; he put his nose be- ure. Then they both settled down 
or to face it now,” the man said. looked at the kite dice goss Pag vane afe" ge pret a 
w= Rn Ri pg Age cag: ome ooked up at the kitten. tween his paws and looked sad. or a long nap in the sunshine. 
pa 
the other the dime that Jack had = — ee _— 
paid him and gazed out of the ; ; 
L. i window. | 1 , 
Jac k stood uncertain and ill at 
a ease, i 
The man nodded several times 
3 to himself; then turned to Jack 
TS again. “Honesty, such as you’ve 
~ shown here, is becoming a rare 
i quality, Jack. It’s what the whole 
is world needs. I think we can use 
| a boy like you around this store on 
Ms Saturdays. Be here Friday eve- 
X- ning after school if you would like 
nd ° , s ° ° 
id. the job. You can eet instructions 
> for your duties then.” 
ng A look of incredulity came into 
= Jack’s eyes. 
Phe man held out his hand. 
0. “Oh, thank you, sir!” Jack stam- 
ae mered gratefully, as he took it. 
a “Isn’t it keen!” Bob exclaimed, 
after hearing the outcome of the 
» interview. “We'll both have good 
“4 Saturday jobs.” 
Ry “T never dreamed of — getting 
A such a good job anywhere.” Jack 


y) beamed. “But. best of all. is to 
J have that old craser off my mind! 
Never again will I help myself to 
anything in any store without pay- 
= ing for it right then! 1 feel as 


gf oui "BOTTLED CARBONATED BEVERAGES fica 


“That’s a good one!” exclaimed 


? Sob. “Think of that little old 


ati aienaincal Rated Non- Cariogentc 
The P ’s Wish 
4 Cok hes IN COMPARATIVE SUGAR-SALIVA TESTS 
































te 

e “Don’t be scared; Twas just The assertion that carbohydrates are a factor in the causation of dental caries 

. showing you how. it’s done.” - b f 1 Alicti : held by dentist 

Puppy Joe sat back in. relief, represents but one of several conflicting views he y dentists, 

ted You did s« —e Tae for a minute,” Even so, clinical tests indicate, when soft drinks are ingested, the carbohydrate 

rae a gee Bie _— — concentration and disappearance time in the saliva, compare most favorably 

vi trie d, ra his iis k wouldn't soll with those of some unsweetened natural fruit juices usually recommended by 

LY. “T can raise my hair, though—see, dentists for a caries-prevention diet. 

+ peed prs) a 7. | In their consideration of cariogenic oral conditions, proponents of the car- | 

“Cooling won’t do: voi have bohydrate view of the caries problem frequently fail to contrast the effect of j 

to hiss,” Kitty Grey insisted. “Then carbohydrates in solid or semi-solid form, which require mastication, with that 
there’s your bark, ‘yap yap yap’; of liquids which merely pass through the mouth, such as sweetened beverages. 
you'll have to learn to mew = in- : : — : cats 
stead. When you're happy, you'll Clinical investigation has clearly demonstrated that there do exist distinct ' 
purr, soft like,’ and Kitty Grey differences in sugar content of the saliva following ingestion of carbohydrate- 
gave a gentle little purr. containing solids and of such liquids. In the latter class, sweetened beverages are 

ot bo. py Joc tried his hardest; he shown not only to cause a lower concentration of carbohydrates in the saliva than 

c me) coe on “bie As Advertised in the do other sugar-containing items commonly consumed, but traces of carbo- 

RY “howwow.” “Oh, dear,” he. said, Journal of the American hydrates disappear more rapidly. 

a “I can’t get it out right: it starts Medical Association 

™ | one way and comes out another.” ) 

5 AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES ' 

ting The National Association of the Bottled Sott Drink Industry : 

oice ; 
hae Reeatitel GAD Chelsie end Al-Gavesien Grecting WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
FREE SAMPLES | Neichivors, Co Workers, Up to 50e on each 81.00 

—_ teprinted Chriss RIENCE NEE ben Write Seeainatebonme 

_ tn, Sstoe'gt i, | return at sur expense. RAMODE GREETINGS, | 


73 eve ry rheeacry Cambridge 38, Mass 
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ELPFUL Teaching MATERIAL 














For instructions and information on the Coupon Service, see note at bottom of page 76 Other 
coupons are Given on pages 78, 82, and 94, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 92 
“se ee 2 2 2 2S ee eS eS eS eS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SS SS SF SF SF SS SF SF SS eS ee eee ee ee eee 
THE CABLE CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-37 
Piease send me a | enclose 10 


ample copy of 101 Best Songs' 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pup 
City Zone State 


See eS SS eS SO eS SS KS SS KS KS SS KC SS SF SS SS SS SS SS SS SE eS ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee 
U. S. BEET SUGAR ASSN. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-4 


Send me your 20-piece Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet (Wal! Chart, Photographs of the 


Boet Sugar Industry, 26-page Teaching Manual, and illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver 
Wedge for a unit in intermediate and upper grades 
Name Grads 

Street or R.D No. Pup 


City Zone State 

Se Se Se KR eee ORR eR RE REE CO OR Ree eee eee eee 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-7237 
Please 


send me yo atest catalog listing 300 items | enclose 10¢ 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pup 
City Zone State 


ii tteoboiet tot tt tt oF et a EE EL ELL ELL UELEELOLIEFTFSLSEFSeLfFSetfeeFSeefetsft 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1149 


Please send me 


copies of the Schwinn Bicycle Book f sse in my class 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
SSC SSS SK SS Kee Oe KR KR EE ORO ee ee 


tt. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. IN-a THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-3 


For an order-coupon and complete listing of 46 free publications and two films available 
in Heinz School Service Library please refer to the Heinz ad on Page 1 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2093 


Piease send me complete set of Monthly Activity Units as advertised on Page 14 | enclose $1.00. 
Name Grade 
Street or 


City State 


i> THE HEYER CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-3244 


R.D No. Pupils 


Zone 
Please send me your FREE Catalog of duplicating machines and supplies. | 


want to see 


how class work can be done faster 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pup 
City Zone State 


DAVID McKAY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-7294 


Please send me your free catalogue of books 

Name of School 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


State 
eee ee eee eee eee 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-245 


Please send me a supply of your new leaflet, ''Pediculosis Capitis Is Dangerous." 


Zone 


Name Grade 


R.D No 


GB 


Street or Pupils 


City State 

sacs sss SS Se Se Se eS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SS SS SS SS SS SK Cee eee eee ee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-9 
P nd me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3 


Please se 


Zone 


Name Grade 


4 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City State 
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HAMILTON PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2095 


Zone 


Please send your interesting sample packet as mentioned in advertisement on Page 14. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 
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INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49 38 


Please send me Full details on the film ‘'The Story of Menstruation’ by Walt Disney 


GB 


Product ons; One Teachers’ Guide; copies of the Booklet ‘'Very Personally 
Yours, One Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 
Name Grade 

Sires ‘fF i 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
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HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-|93 


Please send me Full information, The Harmony Band. Primary and Kindergarten chil- 


dren play 3-part music in one lesson. [] Full information on "Song Books with a Plan."' 
They produce results. 
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Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Zone State 
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Teacher of the Month 
(Continucd from page 21) 


At least once a month the teach- 


ers must assemble for building and 
district meetings. Usually there is a 
half-hour-carly dismissal, but the 


mectines last three times as lone. 
In addition she goes to county insti- 
tute two days a year along with the 
other teachers and attends the an- 
nual schoolmen’s weck meetings at 
the 

In connection 
( omple ted state 
took an active part in curriculum 
revision conferences in her county. 


Pennsylvania. 
with the recently 
curriculum, 


University of 


she 


was glad to do this since she 
felt that she wanted a hand in de- 

what is to be taught. Her 
district has a faculty 
issociation to which she contrib- 
utes financially, and in addition, 
she the Pennsylvania 
State Association 


( iding 


Own Ss hool 


be lones to 
Edu 


and 


ation 





Her erenings are of 
ten spent with Mrs. 
Stout, her friend and 
landlady. Other ae 
tivities include lodge, 
clubs, concerts, plays, 
movies, and lectures. 


Vear-by Reading is 
well known for its 
many cultural events. 


Viss Rothenberger us- 
wally takes advantage 
of season ticket prices. 


the N.E.A. As a teacher, 


asked to contribute to local chari- 


she is 


ties and while this is voluntary she 
savs she feels it to be a professional] 
obligation. 

Miss Rothenberger felt the lure 
of big money during the first World 
War, 
teachers, accepted a job, which in 
her case was a civil-service position 
in the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 

in Washineton. But like ev- 
eood schoolteacher, when she 
been 


and, like thousands of other 


ance 
ery 
had teaching a 
while, she became restless and soon 
gave up the larger pay checks for 
her old satisfying job. 

During the second World War 
she took a summer fling at working 


awav from 


for an acronautical supply company 
where checked — parachute 
shroud lines. She continued this job 
when school began by working an 
carly evening and Saturday shift. 
‘Two other summers during the war 
she was off to Washington to work 
in the general accounting offices. 
Miss Rothenberger tries not to 
take schoolwork home more than 
twice a week, and avoids talking 
shop after hours. She likes to cook 


she 


and to entertain: she is a good Ict- 
ter writer, and kept in touch all of 
last year with Miss Blanche Hemig, 
West Readine’s exchange teacher 
in Reading, England. She 
away from dressmaking except for 
le alterations. She 

week for music. 
and 
spends her Saturdays visiting thi 


shies 
simp saves at 
least ten hours a 
quiz, and news broadcasts, 
hairdresser, shopping, and going to 
the movies. 

On Sunday mornings you would 
find her at St. John’s Gernants 
which is a typical country church 
with its brick edifice built high on 
a hill, surrounded by tall trees, and 
an old churchvard and cemetery. 
She belongs to the Women’s Club 
and the Order of the Eastern Star. 
and works for the local hospital 


auxiliarv and various charities. 


Often, after school, 
VYiss Rothenberger is 
to be found confer- 
ring with her superin 
tendent, Dr. Strattun 
Here they are looking 
at the new Pennsyl- 
rania State Curricu- 
lum. Other afternoons 


she has conference es 
with parents or does 
remedial work with 


individual children. 





own admission she is a 


By he 
crossword puzzle fan, and she is so 
interested in baschall that she at- 
tended the entire World Series one 
season. Also, she’s an avid reader of 
fiction, biography, and_ travel, as 
well as four or five magazines. 

She is no stay-at-home. One sum- 
mer she boarded a Chilean boat tor 
South America, going through the 
Canal to Valparaiso, traveling 
across the Andes, visiting friends in 
Paraguay, and returning to Buenos 
Aires for the trip back to New 
York. During another summer va- 
cation she visited ten countries of 
Europe. 

She has done well by her own 
country, for she toured the United 
States thoroughly on her way to an 
N.E.A. convention in Seattle. (She 
has attended four other N.E.A. con- 
ventions.) She must still have the 
wanderlust when asked 
what she was looking forward to 
doing she said, “More traveling.” 
Actually we shan’t be surprised if 
some day we see a helicopter land- 
ing near our front doorstep, with 
Miss Rothenberger sticking her 
hand out to wave a cheery hello. 
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How and Where We Get 
Our Food 


(Continued from page 26) 


4. In one corner of the school- 
room set up a play store. The 
children can bring empty cans, 


cartons, and boxes. 
5. Collect or draw the different 
utensils used in the dairy, such as 


milk pail, butter churn, separator, . 


cream can, milk strainer. 
6. Dramatize storics of farm 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


life. 


A. The necessity for stecilizing jars 
in canning, 

B. Why there must be no bubbles 
in a fruit jar before it is sealed. 
C. Why dried fruit will keep. 

D. Why eggs will keep in water 
glass. 

E. Why it is safer to drirs water 
after it is boiled. 

F. Why there is a difference in the 
price of various dairy products. 
G. How modern inventions have 
made our food supply greater and 
more varied, 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
A. Work out a little play about 
vegetables found in the garden. 
The play may be “An Early Morn- 
ing in the Garden.” 

B. Plan a pageant of vegetables, 
meats, milk and milk foods, pota- 
tocs, grains, and so on. 

C. Plan an exhibit of all the ma- 
terial made during the study of 
food posters, collections, booklets. 
reading charts, and so on. 

D. Work out a play on “A Day in 
the Grocery Store.” 

E. Plan a program using original 
poems composed by the class dur- 
ing the study of foods. 


Limpy’s Magic Cap 
(Continued from page 82) 


A couple of times his foot slipped, 
and then how Grandma did squeal! 
Finally he stopped to rest and 
looked down. It wasn’t far now. 
There was his cap on the ground, 
not far from him, But where was 
Grandma? 

Then he saw her running up the 


path. “Don’t come down. Stay 
up there,” she shouted. 

“But you told me to come 
down,” he called. 

At that moment, he saw Old 


Scratch snorting down the path 
alter Grandma. ‘The red hog 
looked mad enough to bite an 
elephant. “Run, Gram,’ Limpy 
called, “run and climb a tree.” 

Grandma kept on running and 
Limpy wished he could do some- 
thing to help her—something brave 
that any other boy would do. But 
what could he do? 

Suddenly the hog stopped run- 
ning and nosed the ground near 
the tree. She stuck her snout in- 
to the magic cap. 


“You let that cap alone,” Limpy 
called. “No hog is going to wal- 
low in my magic cap.” 

Without thinking, he Iet go of 
the tree and sprang for the hog’s 
back. He came down hard, his 
shoes hitting the hog’s head. Old 
Scratch gave a grunt and a snort, 
rolled over, and lay limp. 

Limpy grabbed the magic cap 
and put it on his head. He felt 
like a man now. “Grandma,” he 
said, “will you bring me a rope? 
I’ve got Old Scratch down.” 


Grandma, came running with a 
rope. “Are you hurt, boy? You 
shouldn’t—” 

Limpy straightened. He felt the 
cap warm and secure on his head. 
“T should too,” he said, “I’m strong 
enough to do anything any other 
boy can do. I just didn’t have 
sense cnough to show you. Here, 
let’s tie this old scamp. I'll mend 
that fence after school so the hog 
won't get loose again.” 

They fastened Old Scratch to 
the pine tree. Limpy picked up 


his book. “Good-by, Grandma. If 
I hurry maybe I can get there in 
time to play ball with some of the 
boys before school.” 

Grandma _ hesitated; then 
nodded, “All right, boy.” 

At the end of the path Limpy 
turned and waved to Grandma. 
He had to take care of her, he did. 
Ile pushed the magic cap at a 
jaunty angle and walked to school 
whistling. Yep, all a fellow need- 
ed was to get behind the ball— 
“Any old ball,” Limpy thought. 


she 

















AgouT RAYON 


}  Twims You snouns 
bk 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Reader-Coloring Booklet “The Clothes I Wear’*® — 
first introduction to a basic clothing fiber, rayon. 


Teacher’s Reference Leaflet —“Things You Should Know About Rayon.’ 
Teacher’s Guide. 


1. 
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Use this coupon to send for your teaching aids: 


Cartoon Booklet —“Man-Made Miracle”® — the history and growth 
of rayon, in popular cartoon treatment. 


Teacher’s Reference Leaflet —“Things You Should Know About Rayon.” 


Teacher’s Guide. 


*If you require extra copies of these booklets for 
your students, you may order them at 1¢ each. 








Fast Nay to MAKE MONEY. 


Sell Christmas Cards sr 







Hy 8 easy! Just show SIX big NAME-IMPRINT 
Lines to friends —low as 50 for $1. Make up to 50c 
fZicera DeLuxe Hox. Also show Secret l’al, Plastics 
boo ze Star, Relivious, Relative, Gift Wraps, Birth-_. 

+ Stationery. KIDDY Cards, Books, and Records. 


Ua! 
MostCOMP| TE : ‘ 
WHITE Now Pt Line in country. Extra Cash Bonus! 


Feature box es on appr _-' yo ST Cane Da 
. - WEST C. 
S15. Sth'St.' Dept. g.m, St. Louis 1, Moz (FREE Sample: 





NAME 
[J (TA) Grades 1-3 FREE TEACHING KIT 
(SA) Extra copies of Reader-Coloring Booklet SCHOOL —_ 
(quantity) at 1¢ each, for which | enclose ¢. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
[] (TB) Grades 4-8 FREE TEACHING KIT 
CITY. 
(SB) Extra copies of Cartoon Booklet 
(avantity) at 1¢ each, for which | enclose __¢ 


AMERICAN VIS 


Box 864, G. P. 
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OSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Oo New York 1, N.Y. 
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Help the Slow Reader Now 


GLENELLE McBEATH 











4 Y Teacher. Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado Mi 
guns f ya VA ; a 
MY, (aS OU big 
- 4 a | ee June scores of primary annually in far too many school- in | 
teachers faced the disturbing rooms throughout the land. Begin i 
——— — F " . . > > ; a> > 
blem of deciding the future to save the slow reader in Septem- § pal 
op besa VC WMC) placement of pupils with reading ber instead of May! t 
difficulties. Many of these pupils An early start has three distinct sha 
' . had no physical disability and were advantages. f a I. 
ASney Mroduction of average intelligence. ‘They were 1. There is time to carry out a | to | 
ma 7 . / : 
: just slow readers. program without stress and strain. I 
As always, the harassed teachet 2. Many difficulties can be pre- | — stoc 
gave extra help after school, and vented instead of corrected. sno 
sent material home, wondering all 3. ‘The child may be saved from at 
the while whether the slow reader the habit of failure, and undesir- gav 
would be able to read at the next able personality changes. “Hi 
10 000 Mothew level. She weighed the benefits of Reading is a complicated process | 7 
’ agree having him repeat the work of his because it involves the eye, ear, ter. 
at ” present grade against the social voice, and mind. Logically enough, wi 
* » \ . = ha ail m= , : 
Aee problem she might create by sep- correcting reading difficulties is al- real 
arating him from his age group. so a complicated process. The mal 
, the child) became a= greater need of cach child should be up- | ss 
. . . . | 
Available, free, on Le sure every student sees it! A 16 mm. full} Problem daily because he had the —permost in the mind of the teacher. [| don 
, “ olor sound print is yours on request habit of failure. The parents di- Early in the term, diagnose indi- — | Sar 
short-term loan! vided their feelings of resentment vidual difficulties and work out a I 
A ' ticl SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW: . between the child and the teacher. plan of procedure. Always remem- find 
recent magazine article ex : : . , . , : 
; yensrsagra oo = oe am om ae am oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee During this period of uncertainty, ber that slow readers are develop- in t 
plained this movie to readers Educational Dept. I-99 ° ° ° , . | . 
tl ase Of ‘ O Setesmational Galiecateam Peaducte Qu bewildered child, worried teacher, ing physically and mentally at a way 
iroughou re country ver — nego viet ocu 20., ° ‘ ‘ » é 
nonppsee . : ' , 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. and resentful parents were all un- slow rate, and require interestine, the 
), parents wrote volun nian eit anges ; ee A : : oe 
sarily that ti ted ti the Pelle ane, tree, with the compliments of Kotex*,| der a strain caused by trying to casy-to-understand material. “Make | cro 
aruy la ey Wwanter el! wie Se ui 7 d ie 
gists to see it! Full details on the movie, “The Story of Menstru force the child to do something he — haste slowly.” i crie 
.) -€ ation.”’ ’ =" . co , ee _— ‘ — ¢ ome 
The “Storv of Menstrua Copies of the student booklet “Very Personally couldn't do und r the adde d pr ik A slow r ader may me t d a = j vol 
Rte ; Yours ure of too little time. In spite of gram of reading readiness.  Per- the 
tion is indeed a generation One full color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology , ° . . , 
head. Tell buadhons Chart the combined efforts of home and haps he needs to have a variety of cost 
ahead. Tells young students © Teacher's G : +t . ; ; k 
: one Comers Gales, school, the child victim of pres- experiences to give him a_back- She 
much they need to know about . . : : . 
this normal bodily ft ti _— sures on twe sides became a class- ground for interpreting what he hug 
us no al body inction > ° . ° . — . ° 5 
Straightforward ‘ Title or Position room failure in June, for the reads. At this time it is also im- and 
~~ a J TV rad ve con . . . ° ° 
pletely dignified deletre teacher began too late to help him. portant to build the right attitude fer, | 
stely ynified de 3S 2 . ‘ . on ; ; 
; lhere is a remedy for this com- toward reading. The child reader o 
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(Continued on page 88) 
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Quick 
Easy 
Thorough 


One - Treatment 
Method-for 


Safe STUDENTS. 
Economical} HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 





. » These Exquisite DOEHLA 
Greeting Cards Sell On Sight! 


ERE’S a friendly way to make a fine in- 
come, spare-time or full time. Show 
lovely Doehla Box Assortments of richly 
decorated All-Occasion Greeting Cards, 
Christmas Cards, distinctive Stationery, gay 
Gift Wrappings. Many other Dochla items 

















@ 


Mrs. Donald Hance 
of Bristol, Penn. writes: 
“A year ago I needed 
things for my 2 boys; 
but couldn't afford 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 


gt them. I read ad, sent 
so exceptionally beautiful that your friends, for samples. The extra 
ne ighbors, and co-workers will be delighted money earned paid for 


more than boys need- 


ed. Now saving 
help pay for home.” 


to give you big orders. NO EXPERIENCI 
NEEDED—our FREE BOOK shows you 
casy ways for any beginner to make money! 
You make up to 50¢ on each $1 box, even more on bonus orders. 
Mail coupon below—without money—for sample boxes on approval. 


No obligation. Send coupon NOW to HARRY DOEHLA CO. 








4 ‘ 
2) The PERSONAL Studio 1-19, Fitchburg, Mass. (or if you live west of Rockies—mail 
coupon to Palo Alto, Calif.) { 
P litle nn 
{ S ECT oA | VE j HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio 1-19, | 
, Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto, Calif.) | 
} In 20z. and 40z. bottles 1 Please rush—for FREE Neme | 
TRIAL—sample boxes on ne ae ee ag ee ee ee eee t 
A Merck Product At Your Drugstore Y approval, money-making 
| plan, extra-profit bonus Pc citciodeceeensensceast | 
Meena CO. lhc. offer. Also send FREE | 
nc } P RAHWAY. N. J. ! BOOK of easy ways for City Stat | 
I anyone to make money. 
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The Lazy Little Elf 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Wake up, gradually, Barbara,” 
Miss Simpson directed. “Stretch 
big and hard and say ‘Ho-ho-hum!’ 
in a tiny, squeaky voice.” 

Again Barbie went through the 
part lifelessly. 

“Barbara!” Miss Simpson said 
sharply. “Remember that you are 
a lazy little elf who does not want 
to wake up. Now try it again.” 

Barbie curled up under the toad- 
stool once more. She slept, she 
snored, she stretched, she slapped 
at an imaginary fly. Then she 
gave a big yawn and _ squcaked, 
“Ho-ho-hum!” 

The children rocked with laugh- 
ter. Miss Simpson laughed, too. 
“That’s it, Barbara, that’s it! It’s 
really a very funny part if you 
make it so.” 

“[ don’t want a funny part. I 
don’t want any part at all!” cried 
Barbic, and ran from the stage. 

Jarbie didn’t want anyone to 
find her or talk to her, so she hid 
in the big supply room in the hall- 
way between the gymnasium and 
the sixth-grade home room. She 
crouched down in the corner and 
cried and cried. Soon she heard 
voices. Barbie had forgotten that 
the closet that held all the play 
costumes was in the supply room. 
She had just crawled behind a 
huge barrel when Miss Simpson 
and Miss Albert, the music teach- 
er, came in. 

“Ym disappointed in Barbara 
Lane,” Miss Simpson said wearily. 


“I was so sure she could do the 
part of the lazy little elf. It’s the 
clownish part, you know—the one 
that calls for really clever acting. 
And she’s not even interested!” 

Clever acting! Was that what 
Miss Simpson had said? Barbie 
chad thought it was the smallest 
part of all! 

Just then Miss 
“All the sixth-grade girls wanted 
to be queen. They don’t seem to 
realize that it takes more ability to 
be a funny elf than it does to be 
fine lady who does nothing but wall 
on the stage and look pretty.” 

Both teachers left, and Barbie 
was in the supply room alone. 
What had she done? Miss Simpson 
had given her the best part in the 
play, and she had thrown it away. 
For the first time she realized that 
the part of the lazy little elf really 
could be something super. 

Barbie crawled from behind the 
barrel. She knew there was only 
one thing to do. She would apol- 
ogize to Miss Simpson for the way 
she had acted that morning. ‘Then 
she would get busy and be the fun- 


Albert spoke. 


niest, laziest little elf that ever 
stretched under a_ toadstool and 
squcaked ‘Ho-ho-hum.’ Who 
would want to be a stiff, stupid 


queen when she could be a funny 
elfish creature that made everyone 
laugh? And anyway, it took both 
kinds of characters to make a real- 
ly good play—one of which the 
sixth-grade could be proud. 
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way of daplicoling eiany rem of 50% on 
copies of anything written, typed, or drawn. 
Flat metal pan stores easily when not in use. 


Refill—Brilliant copying composition for re- 












newing dny pan duplicator is simply heated 
| and poured from can making possible 






Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
THE HEYER CORPORATION 


many More quick and easy copy runs. 


Write for 


Complete Catalog 





1870 South Kostner Avenue * Chicago 23, U.S.A. 
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Colorful wall poster for team scores 
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Prize buttons 
for winners 


XPERIENCED EDUCATORS have 
KE approved this teaching game. Mothers 
will thank you for interesting their chil- 
dren in better breakfasts! And you'll be 


| surprised how much classroom in- 


terest this game will build. To get this 
project underway in your classroom we'll 
send you: (1) Colorful wall poster for team 


| scores; (2) Amusing score folders for each 





pupil; (3) Prize buttons for members of 
the winning team! (See Coupon Section, 
page 76. 


The Game. Divide class into 4 teams: 
(Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals and 
Orioles.) Give each pupil a score folder to 
take home which tells the better breakfast 
story in pictures. Tell pupils to make 
daily check of the foods eaten for break- 
fast. Weekly, you grade pupils’ score 
folders, and use the wall poster to score 
the positions of the 4 teams. The game 
lasts 3 weeks. Then, add up team scores. 
Each member of the winning team gets 
a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


We need not tell you that this game is 
important—break fast is the most neglected 
meal among school children... the meal 
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ou score folder for each pupil 


which should build up vitality and 
alertness! 

Kellogg’s cereals will go a long way in 
making breakfast a more popular and 
more nourishing meal. Kellogg’s PEP, for 
example, consists of crisp flakes of whole 
wheat and gives the day’s need of vitamin 
D in asingle bowlful! All Kellogg’s cereals 
either are made from the whole grain, or 
are restored to whole-grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


* fora better breakfast 
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* KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 


* 40%, BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
*® CORN-SOYA 
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Makes Animals, Trains 


Cars, People in Color 
Your Boys and Girls will love 


RIG-A-JIG 


AMAZING SPEED BUILDER 


Bright color pieces fasten toge ther 
firmly... just as fast as two hands 


can bring them together! 


CONSTRUCTIVE, CREATIVE! 


Endorsed This remarkable con- 
struction set, which children of all ages 
love, is carefully designed to aid think 


id reasoning 


Ing al process, develop color 
sense, muscular coordination and finger 
dexterity. ‘The quick, easy results build 
up the child’s confidence and at. the 
Same time cneourage creative activity. 
On the recommendations of vocational 
and child guidance authorities more and 
more progressive Classrooms are adopting 
Rig-A-Jig the toy that adapts itself to 


every classroom situation! 


Ingenious Rig-A-Jig is presented 
in brieht gay colors and seven basic we 


ometric forms from which almost any 
toy can be easily assembled! Planes, 
animals, cars, trucks, doll furniture, 


beautiful color desixns and patterns are 


quickly fashioned. A 16-page IDEA 
BOOK offers many other suggestions for 
cither simple or claborate toys But, 


best of all, Rig- 
opportunities for 
building 


\-Jig presents limitless 
both individual 
and special class projects! 


crea- 
tive 


The quick, substantial results guarantee 


sustained interest and enthusiasm 

indestructible \-Jie lasts 
r year Each piece is of indestruc- 
e, valeanized, non-toxic fibre plastic! 


ur | ut to fit together firmly 


K A-Jie is a creative 


and 
builde r 


lasting play and educational 
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Rig-A-Jig brings a new in- 
i-dimensional construction into the 

creates an atmosphere of co- 
and eager activity . bring 


ration § out 


surprising talents and abilities. Order Rig-A- 


Jig 
diy 
div 


today! It 
team-work, 


for your classroom will pay 


idends in enthusiasm, and in- 


idual response! 


Special Offer 
600 pc. Set *7*° 


Kindergarten, 
A-Jig 
address 


ROOM 


Klementary Instructors! Get Rig- 


now ! 


for the 


Simply send your name, sehool, 
big complete 
Rig-A-Jig 
12 full-color 


tion Book 


the 


00 piece CLASS- 


outfit, only $7.50, postpaid 


(with 16-page, Inspiring Instrue- 


for children to use). Test Rig- 


of the 


A-Jig 


on whole class it’s one most re- 


swourceful teaching tools in use today. 


$425 


POSTPAID 


ALSO AVAILABLE 94 Pc. In- 
troductory Set with IDEA BOOK 
(Reg. Price $1.75. Limit 1 per school) 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Rig-A-lig, Dept. IS, 32 W. Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $ 


. Please send me: 





——CLASSROOM SIZE 600 pc. SETS at $7.50 
——_—-94 pc. Introductory Sets, Regularly $1.75 (limit 1) at $1.25 


———166 pc. Super Sets at $2.95 


Name 










DISCOUNTS of 25 per cent 
on orders of a doz. or over $30. 


Address 


6 BULBS $9 


Plus two 414.” Sty- 


~ ae 
€ rene Jardinieres, 
Eaciting, easyto 4S = plus two bags Pot- 
jo Projects for .<t i ; 
» emg = = ting Moss. A 
craft activities, 4 = REAL BARGAIN, 
No, 1 Folio 5 all only $2 
Elementary Art oe, é& . a 
Helps. . ", “Consider the Lilies of the fiell...Solomon in all his 
No. 2 Folio Ad- glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Luke J 
vanced Art Helps. LY 3 etait = blossoms, goblet shaped, on sturdy 5” 
hp ' stems ush green leaves. Enioys full sun. Grows 
ONLY $1.00 each. Send Today! ny uickly indoors or out Satistaction Guaranteed, 


FREE Complete Index of P; ojects 


Dept. 1-28 


the \MERICAW CRAYON . 
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ORDER enrolls you as 
in the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison 


a member without obligation 
Dept. INB 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


September 1949 


Help the 
Slow Reader Now 


Continued from page 86) 


may need eye and car training to 
help him recognize the likes and 
differences in words, and help him 
the He may 
also need speech correction to help 
what he sees and 

may have difficulty 
faulty movements, 

lip movements, 


hear sound he sces. 
enunciate 


He 


ol 


him 
hears 
bere 


ause cyec 


vocalization, and 
pointing at words. 

slow reader needs more help 
in the use of phonetics, so that he 


may help himself later, and there- 


by gain a measure of confidence 
and independence. He should be 
taught to discover the unknown 
word cither by sounding, by study 
of the word form, by a context 
clue, or by a combination of all 
three methods. 


A slow reader needs careful con- 
sideration to vocabulary load. 
The first-grade teacher builds a 
reading vocabulary as a mason 
builds a wall, brick by brick and 
layer by layer. If by reason of ab- 
inattention, learn- 
ing, the pupil does not master the 


as 


sence, or slow 


new words, he has failed a little. 
Add to this the failure of another 
day, a week, or a month, and it is 
casy to see that his vocabulary 


structure is not going to be strong. 

A child who has difficulty at the 
second-grade reading level should, 
first, be given an opportunity to 
master the vocabulary which he 
has failed to get at the previous 
level. He may be ready for it 
now, and learn it quickly if given 
another chance. Presenting new 
and more difficult words certainly 
will add to his confusion. ‘Teach 
new material only when he is fa- 
miliar with the old. 

Always present new material in 
an interesting way. ‘The first pres- 
entation is the time to catch pupil 
interest. Strive to attach meaning 
to new words and phrases, and link 
the study to pupils’ experiences. 

Some of the pupils in’ every 
reading group will grasp words and 
phrases at the first presentation, 
but a minority slow readers in 
the same class will need extra help. 
‘The slow readers will need another 
presentation of the same words and 
phrases in interesting drills or live- 
ly games. 

A slow reader will often improve 
if the teacher shows him how tu 
overcome his difficulty and makes 
him a partner in the undertaking. 

Even with attention to all the 
details of readiness, eye and ear 
training, and vocabulary load, there 
will be pupils in the class who will 
fail to learn to read. However, a 
systematic plan, mapped out carly 
in September and carried on all 


of 


through the year, will save many 
slow readers, and climinate some 
classroom casualties next June. 











Selling CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A Personal Message From C. L. Evans 
Up to 100 percent profit, cash bonus for you, 
Fascinating new type Plastic, Metallic, 
8-Dimensional Christmas card assortments. 
Gift Wrappings, Special Gift Items, Floral 
and Personal Stationery, Send at once 
for Free 48 - page catalog, 
feature samples on approval FREE 
SAMPLES 

50 FOR $1.00 

PERSONALS 


and Free Name Imprinted 
Christmas card sample 
portfolios. Special offers. 


New England Art Publishers 
North Abington 89, Mass. 



















bc Cuilain 


TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND —Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles . . . 
SEA—Railway-operated cross-channe! 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 
AIR—British Railways are official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain... 
HOTELS—47—all conveniently located, op- 
erated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport. 


Be sure to purchase tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leave! 


STAY LONGER-—SEE MORE! 


Plan your tour of Britoin—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 














CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and authori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 

map, write Dept. 24 at any of these offices 
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ART IN THE GRADES 


Now used by thousands of elementary teachers! 
A book of original patter ster 
board borders, window decorations, silhouette 
booklets, etc Seasonable sugge 
Absolutely takes care of your 
year All patterns actual size 
tions and colors given, Just the 


s including pr 


sthons 
art work for the 
with complete 


book 


Bernice Parks Wilson, Author & Publisher, 


with 
“NOTE READING “SING AND 
iS FUN” LEARN MUSIC” 


(for Primary Grades) (for 4th Grade and Up) 





HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY __| 
2821 N. 9th Street—Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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@ her you'll find lots of re- 

tired teachers like yourself 
—living happily in the sunshine. 
Living is inexpensive. Homesteads 
enjoy generous tax exemptions. 
And with it all you have some of 
the best hunting, fishing, in the 
country. Good golfing. Marion 
County, too, is the heart of Flor- 
ida’s region of great natural won- 
ders — Silver Springs, Rainbow 
Springs and many other famous 
springs are 
located here. 

| T. I. Goforth 
Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
Ocala, Florida 










For complete 
information, 
write today to 


Please send me information on the ad- 
vantages of retiring to Marion County. 


 eccennnnngnininn 
Address.. 
a 


Zone................ State... 








, black 
pictures, 
for each month 
entire 
Mnistruc 
all elementary 
teachers have been wishing for! Price $2.25, postpaid. 
Ojai, Calif. 


Teaching Is Easy 


These two outstanding collections of delightful 
songs and drills make note reading easy for every- 
one. Price 60c each—Postpaid. 
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A Grocery Store 


(Continued from page 69) 


and cookies and the teacher pro- 


| vided ice cream. After we had 


decided which children should 
bring cookies and which candy, we 
had some very difficult work to do, 
making up our minds how many 
cookies or how many pieces of 
candy each should bring to ensure 
that cach child might have one of 
each. It was a lovely ending! 

Of course, when we began this 
activity I had certain aims. I wa 
surprised to find that not only 
were those aims realized, but that 
many times we went far beyond 
them. I had planned that through 
this work the children would gain 
the following understandings. 

A. The interdependence of people 
throughout the community, the 
nation, and the world. 

B. An appreciation of group life. 
C. Food costs money and must not 
be wasted. 

1). The number idea, counting, 
and adding up to five or even ten. 
E,. Some coins buy more than oth- 
er coins. 

I’. If you do not have the exact 


amount that is asked for an article | 
vou can combine coins that you | 


have until you get enough to pay 
for the article. 

G. Sometimes change has to be 
given back to the customer. 

There were certain children who 
did not get all of these points, but 
by and large I was very well 
pleased with the results that came 
from our grocery-store activity. 


Enriching the Reading 
Program 
(Continued from page 25) 


good practice. When presenting 
the word salary, for example, ex- 
plain how the Roman soldiers re- 
ceived salt (sal) as part payment 
for their services because salt was 
so. valuable. Such word enrich- 
ment makes words more meaning- 


ful and easier to remember. 


Vary your reading classes by pre- 
senting the lesson a different way 
each day. One way is to present 
all the new words and expressions 
used in a story one day. Read the 
story during the next period. Chil- 
dren can make up splendid ques- 
tions to ask one other. Dramatize 
or tell the story another time. In 
the upper grades have oral read- 
ing less frequently than in the pri- 
mary grades. 

Each pupil should have his own 


| dictionary in his desk where it is | 
easily available. Careful empha- | 
| sis can teach children to refer to 
these at once when the spelling, | 
pronunciation, or definition of a | 


word is needed. ‘The use of ency- 
clopedias is made more attractive 
by having only topics of current 
interest assigned. 

Don’t forget the value of poetry. 
Children particularly enjoy it when 
the subject is seasonal and the po- 
em suitable for their age level. 

They like to play charades about 
hooks, stories, and pocms. ‘This is 
a pleasant change from other 
forms of recreation. 

(Continue don page 91) 
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MFACTUAL! 
MEDUCATIONAL! IN FULL COLOR! 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN BICYCLE! 
4M IN COMIC BOOK FORM! 


F a J &/ (No obligation whatsoever) 








Arnold, Schwinn & Company, 1718 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, tl. 


We will mail you as y . 
many copies of the Please send me copies of the Schwinn Bicycle Book for use in my class. 





Schwinn Bicycle Book 

as you request. You 

and your students can NAME ° roe e eee eewnenes 
| devote several hours 

of interesting study to — ecyo0 

this booklet. Send in ~ ¥ 

for yours right away. 
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Newsweek-rur aicat 


NEWS SOURCE 





Fora 


world, more and more educators read NEWSWEEK, The 
Magazine of News Significance. 


NEWSWEEK, and only NEWSWEEK... 





clear, sharply focused picture of today's fast-moving 


tells not only what happened, but why it happened 
and what's likely to happen next. 





shows the long-range significance of every note- 


worthy development at home and abroad. 


Special Rate tu 


gives the “signed opinions” of experts in partic- 


ular fields—foreign affairs, national affairs, busi- Educators 
ness and politics. and 
For the exciting story of everything happening of impor- Librarians 


fance 


politics to sports, from business to science, from government 


to art 


or interest from international affairs to books, from 


°4.50 one YEAR 


(Regular Rate $6.50) 
United States and Canada 


NEWSWEEK is the right news source 





Promi 





Order must show 
school affiliation 


nent educators say 


“NEWSWEEK is the best of its kind.” 





Children Choose :: 


Story Parade 


Teachers Use 





For stimulating classroom recreation! STORY PARADE 
is applied quickly to school use through the = special 
supplement which suggests concisely the points to be 
made from each story and feature. This gay magazine 
concentrates on character-building entertainment tor 
boys and girls of 6-to-12 Each issue contain 1X oF 
more page packed with color, humor, excitement 
stories, features, games, jokes and puzzle 

10 Issues Yearly—School Supplement Included 


1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.00 3 Years $7.00 


Use coupon at bottom of this page. 





TEACHERS TOO ARE HELPED BY PARENTS’ 


x 


Sess 





CHILD LIFE 


‘HILD LIFE is Widely used things to make ane 
the ideal maga- for to do pages fur 
zine for children 4 Teaching nish many hours of 

in Both 
to 10. Its stories, Schools wholesome instruc 
pictures, puzzles, and tion and entertain 

‘ Homes 

poems, and its ment. 
sid l year $3; 2 years $5 


3 years $6. 


Special Rate to Teachers, Schools, Libraries $2.50 














PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is a continuing post-graduate 
course in child training. Teachers look to its expertly 
written articles to help bridge the gap between home 
and school. Here are the latest trends in child psychol- 
ogy, behavior patterns, discipline, boy-girl relation- 
ships, children's books, movie guide and programs for 
P.T.A. meetings. To everyone interested in children, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is indispensable. 


1 YEAR $3 2 YEARS $4 3 YEARS 


Ay L 
a 
ouen® 
. . 
—And more and more 10 to 17 gxont® 
yeor old girls are turning to The 2 giars 
AMERICAN GIRL... with the ap- 
proval of their porents... oat the rec- 
ommendation of teachers ond librarians. 


Each month's issue is crammed with the help- 

ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every girl 
looks forward to—doesn't want to miss. For 
its specially edited and published for her 
ond for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts. 


24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 


bed OOM MMM «M«M AMA 
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MAGAZINES 





for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 


in the school field. 


this service- 


will gladly be extended. 


needs on the best possible price and service basis. 


easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 


That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 


You will find :t 


Credit 


Prices apply only in the United States. Prices savings may be achieved by ordering for a period 
for Canada and foreign countries will be of more than one year. Two-year prices are 
quoted on request. In many cases substantial quoted in the right-hand column. 
ive 2 vs {r 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $5.00 JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ca. 1 yr. ( JR., Modern Magazine for Girls and 

Grade Teachcr, ca. 1 yr Boys (10 nos.) 9.00 

Jr. Arts G Activities, ca. 1 yr. ¢ JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
AMERICAN GIRL 3.00 nos.) 7.00 
AIAERICAN HO/MAE 7 4.60 with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 5.00 W American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. ( 

Samc—3 years with Grade Teacher, ca. | yr. 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 3.00 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 5.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 19.06 Same—3 years 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 4.00 Same—9 months 

Same—3 years This special offer is for Students, 

BOYS’ LIFE 4.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ((9 nos.) 8.C0 only, U. S. and Canada. 
CHILD LIFE 5.00 LIFE ¢ 9.75 

To Teachers—! year To Clergymen G Educators, | yr 8.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 7.00 LOOK (26 nos.) 6.00 

THE INSTRUCTOR, ca. 1 yr. McCALL’S MAGAZINE 4.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 2.75 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 5.00 To Libraries and Schools 
COLLIER’S, NATIONAL WEEKLY 8.00 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) ' 7.00 

Same—3 years | To Libraries, Schools, Educators 
CORRECT ENG ISH 5.00 and Clergy (10 nos.) 3 5.50 
COSMOPOLITAN 5.50 NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 

Same-—3 years Significance 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ea. Same—2 years, new 

1 year Same—2 years, renewal 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (The sale of Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 

Country Gentleman subscripticns is and Libraries 8.00 

intended to be confined to those OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 3.00 

persons having a bona fide interest PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 4.00 

in agriculture.) PATHFINDER (26 issues) 4.00 

Same—3 years Same—3 years (78 issues) 

Same—5 years PLAYS (8 nos.) 5.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 7.00 POPULAR MECHANICS 6.00 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 5.50 

(Quarterly) 2.75 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 
ELEMENTARY ED . _ 

MENTA NCLISH (8 nos.) . 4 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nes.) 4 

(10 nos.) ‘ QUICK—News Weckly for Busy Read 
ESQUIRE ( 10.00 ers 9.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 5.00 Charter Subscriptions (until Sept 
FIELD AND STREAM 4.00 30, 1949) 

FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 5.00 READER'S DIGEST 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management Same—2 years or two | yr. subs 

(New Subs.) Y 19.09 ordered by the same person 

(Renewals only) 15.09 REDBOOK 4.00 
GOOD —a , 5.50 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 

with Cosmopolitan, ea. yr. ' 10.00 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 7.00 wg oe re goed 

vith THE INSTRUCTOR, ca. 1 yr Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 

ith American Childhood, ca. 1 yr. © This special offer is for Students, 
anes ee. oe ca - Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
wy r rts ctivities, ca yr. q da. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 8.00 SCHOLASTIC SENIOR ‘ 
=. — os 8.00 Teachers’ Edition (32 nos.) 

This special offer for Students, Students’ Edition (32 “rH 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 

only, U. S. and Canada. SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 3.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 7.50 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 9.00 

No new subs. accepted. Renewals STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 

only for schools and librarics. (10 nos.) 3 5.00 
HYGEIA, Health Magazine 5.00 TIME, Wockly Newsmagazine 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 7.00 New and renewal subs. 10.50 

vith American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. ¢ To Educators, Clergymen 8.50 

vith Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr TRAVEL 8.00 

witt Grade Teacher, ca. 1 yr. ( UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.50 
ware a ee he 4.00 WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) / 

Same—9 months WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 4.00 

This special offer is for Students, YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- _ 

only, U. S. and Canada dress, each 7 

- ene * = 








THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 


(Note Money-Saving Prices on Magazine Combinations as given above.) 


Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 





the issue. 
| | One Year $4 Two Years $7 


Send me also the magazines listed 
below: 


[) Bill me. 





This order totals $ 


[] Check or money order enclosed. 


[] Check postdated Oct. 5, 


days from date of order enclosed. 
| will pay Oct. 5, 1949, or 


30 days from date of order. 


1949, or 30 





—_ 





NAME 


St. or R.D. 
Post Office 





and Zone 





State 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
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Enriching the Reading 
Program 


(Continued from page 89) 


The of current magazines, 
weekly, readers, and newspapers 
should be introduced into the cur- 
riculum. Corresponding with “pen 
pals” is another means of motivat- 
ing reading. 

‘These suggestions may seem too 
numerous to follow, but with fore- 
thought and careful planning this 
program can be used advanta- 


usc 


ecously throughout the course of 
the school year. 
EpitortaAL Note: The March 1949 is- 


sue of THE INSTRUCTOR contains an excel- 
lent article, “T Encyclopedia in the 


“The 
Classroom,” by Ruth Anne Korey, 


What Bertram Found Out 


Continued from page 32) 


waking-up sounds of the day birds. 
It was still a little dark, but the 
sun was coming up and the day- 
light was getting stronger. 

Bertram had been zooming from 
one tree to another. He zoomed 
down now, from a very high limb 
on one tree to a very low one on 


another tree. WHAM! He land- 


ed on his nose on the ground. 
He got up, very much ruffled, 
and looked around. Something 


was the matter. He could hardly 
we. He blinked rapidly and looked 
again. ‘There was so much light it 
hurt his eyes. Now he knew what 
Mother had started to say. “Owls 
can’t see very well in the daytime.” 
Phat was it! 


What should he do? He hated 
to go home and let the family 
know what a silly bird he was. 


But he couldm’t just sit here on 
the ground. He flew a lit- 
the very but then, 
he kept bumping into bushes and 


around 


slowly, even 


trees. Finally he managed to rest 
on a limb. ‘The light was terribly 
trong now, and he shut his cyes 
tight. 

And there he sat, feeling worse 


every minute. “Pm going home,” 
he decided. “I don’t care if the 
folks do laugh at me.” 

Making up his mind made him 


feel better, but then he felt bad 
again, suddenly. Ilow was he go- 
ing to find his way home? He 
couldn’t see, and he couldn’t fly 


when he couldn’t see. 

Bertram thought and he thought 
and he thouvht. He didn’t want 
to fly around bumping into things 
any more, 

Now Bertram had been sitting 
on the limb with his eyes closed 


while he was doing all that think- 


ing. He opened them, to take a 

quick peck in. the direction he 
¢ 

thought home Wwas—and he nearly 


fell off the limb. 


I! WAS ALMOST DARK! A 


storm was coming up, and you 
know how dark it gets then. 
Bertram didn’t waste any time 
flying home. He flew into the hol- 
low and went straight to bed. Fis 
mother came in and covered him 
up, and then he went to sleep. 
His family were most kind. ‘They 
didn’t laugh at him at all. They 


were just glad that Bertram didn’t 


have insomnia any morc, 














Gree to Classroom and 
Art TEACHERS 


Who Want to... 


e MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
eo GET BETTER RESULTS 
o HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS 


3 VALUABLE AIDS 


with your introductory subscription 
to 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e How to obtain free and inexpensive class- 
room aids (Booklet) 


e Special problem - solving consultation serv- 
ice when you need it 


e How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
to meet your needs (Folder) 

















Begin Your Subscription with the 


VALUABLE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Sparkling With These New Features 


Art and Craft Projects e Leather Craft @ Papereraft e Finger 
Painting e Design and Pattern Projects e Hlow to Eneour- 
age Reading (Projects) e Stories, Plays, Poems, and 
Songs @ Use of Audio Visual Aids e Nature Study e 


Social Studies e All in easy-to-use, practical form. 












This Art & Craft Magazine for Every Teacher answers your two most impor- 
tant questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 full- 
page projects and illustrations, Each project may be adapted to fit your par- 
ticular situation. All projects may be used to motivate classroom activities. 
All help to correlate the subjects of the curriculum into a fascinating, inte- 


grated) whole. 
10 BIG ISSUES Cesren 


ONE FULL YEAR 
Only $4.00 





SPECIAL 
BARGAIN ¢ 


Stay Modern! in your 
teaching through ED- 
UCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE. Every 
issue is departmental- 
ized and presents ma 
terial of interest to 





music educators as 
well as artic!es cover- 
ing several sp.cialized 
folios of music cdu- 
cation. 


Regular Subseription Price 
I year, S1.50 3 yrs... 84.00 


With Jr. Arts & Activities 
I year, 81.00 3 yrs... $2.50 


——-CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY-—— 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. 1-1024, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago §, Illinois. 


[] | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big 
issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your FREE Consulta- 
tion Service and 2 FREE folders. 


[] Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only [] ! year $1.50 [] 3 years $4.00. 


[] Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 
| year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose $5.00. 












SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Name 
Address 


Zone 





City 
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Teacher’ Aids. 
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With the new school year just start- 
ing, teachers will want to provide 
themselves with approved aids and 


books to lighten their work and 
make their teaching more effective. 


A leading source for these, so com- 

lete and so comprehensive that it 
~ the approval of teachers every- 
where, is Beckley-Cardy. Here are 
a few new offerings: 


| LIKE TO SPELL 


A practical new aid in teaching spelling to 
beginners. Sim- 
ple, interesting 
sentences (like 
the title), set 
up in weekly les- 
sons. Provides 
practice spaces, 
tests, etc. 48 
pages of valuable 
help for Grade |. 
36¢ ea.; $3.60 per 
doz. 


AROUND THE NUMBER TREE 


A new second grade sequel to the widely 
known Under and In The 
Number Tree workbooks. 
Makes number work in- 
and 
the first part of second 
grade. 














teresting easy in 
Carefully grad- 
ed in sequence with re- 


view and new work. The 








complete series: 





Under The Number Tree....Gr. 1, Pt. | 
In The Number Tree Gr. |, Pt. 2 
Around The Number Tree. Gr. 2, Prt. | 
Over The Number Tree... Gr. 2, Pt. 2 
Each 64 pages—36¢ each; $3.60 per doz. 


MY WORKBOOKS IN READING 


A series of six text-activity books—two 


————%,, parts each for grades 

MY ‘ponx | 's 2 and 3. Cleverly 
in READING illustrated. Text made 
— interesting with short 
AR sentences and by col- 


4 oring or drawing. Each 
oa section 64 pages—size 
- 5 8'2 by II in. with heavy 


2 color paper covers. 











36¢ each; $3.60 per doz. 


BUILD-UP POSTERS 


A very entertaining and educational object 
lesson ac- 


tivity — to 
build up 
pictures. 
Each poster 





Le 


x 


PIC AWISS 2s 
' ' >~—_ a 










set has 4 \ry ae 
heavy pa- Lye hihi 
per panels ! Mi 
= TO BUILDUP 
tures print- \ _ 
ed in out- JRE COMPANY cue aco 
line and 
keyed for colored paper pasting. Size 12” 
x 36”. 
—NEW SUBJECTS— 

No. 717 Life in Switzerland 

No. 718 Life in Brazil 

No. 716. Life in Mexico 
4 Panels 2” x 36” ineach set. 60¢ per set. 


Any 6 sets—54¢ per set. 


Write for new 86 page Teacher's Buying Guide 
No. 50, illustrating and describing over 3500 
teaching helps. Contains many aids for ob 
servance of Halloween and Thanksgiving 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA: - CHICAGO 








Our Pretend Trip 


MARY LU. FLATMAN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Lincoln 
School, Bettendorf, lowa 


1k pupils in the second grade 
T where I taught last year loved 
I decided to give them 
an opportunity do in con- 
nection with a language unit which 
was to be correlated with penman- 
ship. The general theme was that 
of taking a trip. ‘This unit could 
he adapted to any primary grade. 


AIMS 


A. To teach the children 
about what they see. 

3. ‘lo develop their powers of ob- 
servation. 


to pre tend. 


to so 


to talk 


C. ‘To give practice in good sen- 
tence construction, 
DD. ‘To give practice in putting 


products of the imagination into 

written compositions, 

E. ‘To aid development of a larger 

vocabulary. 

F, To give penmanship practice. 
To stimulate an interest in ge- 

ography. 


MATERIALS 


Magazines, scissors, large 
paper 


and penmanship paper 


paste, 
sheets of construction paper, 
fasteners, 


were used. 

MOTIVATION 
\. Has anyone ever gone on a 
trip? (If response isn’t good, then 


the teacher may mention short trips 
the children probably have taken. 
Perhaps a city child has visited for 
a day in the country, a rural 
child may have spent a day shop- 
ping in the city. A reminder of a 
possible trip to a zoo, or to a fair, 
may stimulate enthusiasm. ) 


or 


B. After the children have told 
about their trips, the teacher may 
tell about a trip of hers. (If pos- 


sible she should show pictures. ) 
C. Isn’t it fun to go on a trip and 
so many things? Shall we pre- 
tend that we’re going on a trip? 


PROCEDURE 


A. How shall travel on our 
trip? (You may receive suggestions 
from the children or you may find 
it necessary to suggest train, auto- 
mobile, airplane, and so on.) 

3. You will probably find it desir- 
able to decide upon some destina- 
tion for your trip. 

C. Who can think of some of the 
things we might see on our trip? 
|. Make a list of such things. Sug- 
gest that the children look in mag- 
azines for pictures of them, and 
pretend that the magazine pictures 
they cut out, and also any picture 
post cards they may have, are snap- 
shots they have “taken with their 
( ameras.” 

2. Following this discussion, 
child will select a magazine (two 
or more children may share one), 
and will begin the search for pic- 
tures. (The teacher will be 


sce 


we 


each 


on 
hand to make casual suggestions, 
and to remind them to look for 


pictures to illustrate the types of 
transportation they’ve chosen and 
to recommend that they select big, 


colorful, action-filled pictures, if 
possible. ) 
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| DID YOU TRAVEL? 







tell 


(We hope you did) 





Probably your vacation has included 
some trip or trips. If so, you will 
surely want to know about the 


$1,000 


that THE INSTRUCTOR *is handing to 
teachers this year for accounts of trips 
taken since October 15, 1948. 


There'll be 46 cash prizes, 
below. And to everyone 
get a money award, but complies with 
the Rules of the Contest, one of the 
famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS will be sent. So you really 
can't lose! 


as listed 
who doesn’t 


46 Cash Prizes 





First Prize $ 300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
bifth Prize 50.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each 150.00 
Total $1,000.00 
IF 
| you subscribed to, or read, THE 


INSTRUCTOR during the past school 
year, you may already have sent in an 
Entry Blank and received a Cover Sheet 
to use with your manuscript. 

If you're just making the acquaint- 
ance of the magazine, we want you to 
know that you will qualify if you are 
a teacher in active service (or subject 
to call as a substitute), a school librari- 
an, school administrator, or supervisor 
or if you have held such positions since 


October 15, 1948. ... 


AND 


it doesn’t particularly matter how you 
traveled—by your own automobile or 
by some public means of transportation, 
such as train, ship, bus, or plane, or by 
a combination of these. We'd like you 
to tell us about your trip, writing it up 
as interestingly as you know how. 


BUT 


the Travel Contest closes October 15, 
and all manuscripts must be in our 
hands by that date. So fill out the 
Entry Blank below at once, and send 
it to us, either pasted on a post card 
or (first class) in an envelope 
ing with it, if you like, Coupon Section 
coupons—addressed to the Travel Edi- 
tor. We will send you full information. 


Don’t let this opportunity slip by! 


iENTRY BLANK-— 


been to 


My Name is (If Mrs., so state) 


| 
{ Street or R.D. 

j °-°. G Zone 

] Grade & School (or other position) 


NAME 





Peeseseas 


A work-text on theory 
and appreciation of music 


Books 1, 2, 3 
Grades 4-8 


post paid 
Each book contains 64 pages of explana- 
tion, illustrations and concrete examples 
of fundamentals of music. Student partici- 
pates in written form and class activities. 
THREE TEACHER KEY MANUALS, 
one for each work book above, contains | 
year’s study plan, daily program ‘ideas and 
answers to problems. Only 34¢ per copy. 


Write for Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


43 N. DIVISION ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








TESTS..... 





enclos- 


Pn Se SS === 5 


1 (PRINT DATA BELOW OR WRITE VERY PLAINLY) 


4 TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
I | am interested in your 1949 Travel Contest. 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which | expect to write, telling about my vacation trip. 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 

kkk 

Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


: 
: 
: fies 
: 


~~ 


Write for new catalogue. 
kkk 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¢ 
| 
: 
: 
[ 


a SALE FO LALO LO LALO LO FO LO LO DODO LO FO TOO 








(Knife Winged Bird of the Zuni) 
INDIAN — MEXICAN — ESKIMO — UNITS 
Illustrative material, handicrafts, pictures, helps, wide 
choice. Colorful Indian Kate ‘hina doll: $1.00. Es 
kimo carved totem pole—$ toy'’s Delight Kit, 
four genuine Indian Games, with —_ rules and 
I 


equipment, famous for school use Indian 

bead kit with loom——81,.2 Personal checks are 

OK, _— catalog—1 Oc. 

George R. Momyer, Native American Arts and Crafts, 
1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, Calif. 








RELAX » MAKE THINGS - HAVE FUN 





Ebert 
PEN( 


Make beautiful things of le.“yer, shells, copper, 
sequins, wood, clay, plastics, Do fabric painting, stencil- 
ling, carving and etching. Our fully illustrated 48-page 
catalog shows hundreds of craft ideas for the entire 
family to enjoy. Send dime for your copy today. 





























Rai 
BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 325 > 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. of scl 
clude 
Many Finish in 2 Years Qua: 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent tored- 250 
Sent cohen! work. reveres for oman otf cubiects sleots 500 
i a 4 jecta if desired, Free Bulletin on req 
American School, Dept. H623, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 37 1,000 
FOR CLASSWORK decor. Over 
ate burnt wood, glorified HEX/ 
glass, brass and copper d 
craft, etc. Write for Cate- and s 
| log Number 47. WE P 
THAYER & CHANDLER MITTA 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 ORDE! 
groupe 
lower 
1949 TRAVEL CONTEST . am 
order 
y _— 
19-49 THE 
Please send me the Contest Rules, with a Cover | ! me 
I have | 
See. NAh 


| ADD 
I CITY 
| Qua 


| Nan 
Att 


em 
“” 
oT 


State 





Cll 


ADDRESS 


| 


| 





le 





MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 








D. Class discussions of trips sup- 
plemented by pictures. 

1. Before class time several pic- 
tures will be selected for discussion. 
Each picture should be put where 
every child can see it clearly. 

2. You might start the discussions 
by having cach child tell something 
he sees in the picture. This will 
give him a feeling of helping from 
the very beginning. | 

a Then set the stage for the imagi- 
nations. For example: If the trip 
is a western trip, someone might 
have found a picture of men riding 
horseback. You might ask, “Were 
we still traveling when we saw the 
men, or were we visiting a dude 
ranch?” 

4. After a story (sentence) idea has 
been discussed, you should call up- 
on someone to “make a story” out 
of it. This story should be written. 





New Art Ideas 


ready to help you 


in The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


When you teach your art and drawing periods 
you want good ideas—new ideas that catch the 
imagination of your pupils and encourage art work 
that gives you and your pupils the thrill of 
accomplishment. 

That is what SCHOOL ARTS gives youin ten 
illustrated issues—one for each school month, 
There are ideas for Halloween, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, ideas for designs, paper work, 
lettering, crafts, Indian Arts, etc. Andin addition 
the Editorial staff gives you some of the most 
helpful illustrated art reference material obtain- 
able—it fits right into the art period and you find 


a lhe discussion periods should 
be informal. Information should 
be mostly on a volunteer basis. Oc- 


many uses for it in other school subjects, too. 


The Editors of SCHOOL ARTS are working 
for you all through the year. They select the best 








casionally you will find it necessary = art sagen. remap from the age gpic — 
. , A y on i, dM. we fh i ~achers an pervisors all over the 

| to subdue the loquacious child and ee eee ith fi © 2 as oe oO = . 
| encourage the shy child Country. These people share with you some of 
| : — | fi . their most successful lessons and show you illus- 


EXTENT OF UNIT trations of their pupils’ work. 
Here is the kind of art teaching help you re- 
ceive in the first 3 issues this Fall: 
September—Design: methods, applied uses; 
classroom application. 


Chis unit may be carried on in- 
definitely, depending upon the na- 
ture and number of your pupils. i 


NITLO PAPERS 


Ina large group it might be neces- \ October——Holidays: projects, decorations, 
> ‘ } ° 9 ; 

sary for you (or the class) to place ideas for the year’s Holidays. 

a limit on the number of pictures November—Editor Pedro deLemos gives you 


the most valuable collection of Indian Arts 
illustrations which SCHOOL ARTS has pub- 
lished in ten years. 


used. If any pupil is not able to 
contribute a picture (or pictures ) , 
he should be singled out to work 
on the correlating activity. All chil- 
dren, however, should do a little of 
the penmanship. ‘These finer points 
will have to be worked out by the 
teacher according to the needs of 
her group. 


RAO LOLOL LOLOL 
Re pe eee ce cere ceca sense rn ee 


Ten issues a year, September-June, bring you 
the kind of help you like to use—-the kind that 
will be a constant source of heip and inspiration. 
The subscription coupon is your ticket to an art 
teaching adventure that you will enjoy all year 
long. Fill in the coupon and mail today. 

Subscription price $4.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 









ve 





| NEW 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY ae — 
SCHOOL ARTS gives you ideas 





























3 
‘ LOW 
z 
and PRICES The culminating activity will be . SCHOOL, ARTS Mecasine 
ae to make a booklet of the trip. Each for: Holidays ia Old I 299 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
ic e & 1 the vy al it are _ — ” Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for 
atts, ~ a tees ocala picture and the story about it are Finger Historical © ene aaah SO tien 
roughou ur : be ‘ . ‘ aroe © r aR onan tec mr rater , 
— That means bigger savings, more to be — d bend fig a her ghe Painting n Projects i] ! er — pee et aera 
money for your fund raising campaign. construction paper preteraDly Col- Design rafts 1 | nd bill, will pay within : ays 
Remember every pencil guaranteed famous| ored). All these sheets are then Drawing Toys g Mame. eur sssnnnnnnnnnnnnninnn ne aman 
Eberhard Faber quality. fastened together with paper fas- Lettering Painting Address 
c per, anal - . ” 7 MATOBG. . .... cc ncccccccceccccstsccereccrseeeereeetterenr cnn Hee eee ener seen ee ete @CSOSOCOOO® 
sir PENCILS WITH SCORES AND SCHEDULES | teners to make the book. ‘The book | Integration Posters ! on — 
1 . *¢ . 1 sas ceceescoosves 
e entire Limit 24 Dates. will be much more satisfactory to 7 
‘ - Raise money for your athletic equipment, handle if the story and picture are 
_ ul sc'ool supplies or charitable cause. Printing | mounted side by side the long way 
oem . we pe or name, slogans, etc. im- | of the paper. Designing a cover 
u . . . . 
e | a eo it sola at | Will be worked into the unit. 
: 5c each 
fit 
pars Quantity Price * wil’ be wooD PANEL INSET PUZZLES 
to Feat 250 $ 9.00 $ 3.50 
valresdy 500 14.00 11.00 
TL id J i 
decor. § Over 1,000 25.00 per M $25.00 
— HEXAGON PENCILS—with school names They LOOK like toys—They ARE toys 
r Cate- and school colors also available. and they filla 
ate p+ Be CHARGES WHEN YOUR RE- | 
ACCOMPANIED WITH YOUR 
cage 7 ORDER. Orders for various styled pencils may be PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL NEED 


grouped for larger quantity in order to obtain 


lower prices. @ Build readiness to learn in various fields. 


For prompt service, we urge you to place your 
order now, 


1) === Mai THIS COUPON NOW=$—4 


@ Integrate art, color, manual dexterity, reading 
and social science. 



































@ Take the characters and concepts children have 
9.49 | = —m PENCIL CO., INC. | and make them live in the classroom. 
roadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
— Please ship order as follows: | SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
sae | NAME | o——-e-eoC-- Se -——— 
I Jf roots + |__SIFO COMPANY, | 
_jhucv enase 1 351 Rosabel Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. | 
| J Quantity 1 76 different subjects to choose from. | TEACHER'S NAME 
| 1 Name of school or club ! Available individually or in Complete sets of 12 | : 
‘ j soe, schedule—limit 24 schedule dates. 1) All coloring used on SIFO Toys is l ADDRESS 
A ce Deepal arena printing color. non-toxic and harmless. CITY ZONE : 
—— | 
| CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. S a cl ; SIFO Inset Puzzles are sold by | STATE | 
= leadi hool ly houses. | 
a 903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio A picture of Independence Hall pro- all leading school supply hou Scheel Nome 
“a J at Philadelphia on a pretend trip. L ie bao nities deaipaiiaumetee ideas enianilinampinaall 
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E Teaching MATERIAL 











on on the Coupon Service, see note at bottom of page 76. Other 

on pages 78, 82, and 84, and the Travel Contest Entry Blank on page 92 
 _.trrtrtrtrtrtrtirtrteaowtretrtrrLeRRLeeaeee es PPP TT ESE EG LLL 
PLAYSKOOL MFG. CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2329 
Please send me a copy of the foilowi The 
The Log Cabin."’ 


For instructions and informat 


coupons are given 


ng Playskool Catalog; True Story of 


GB 


Name Grade 


Street No. Pupils 


or R.D 
City Zone State 


rt tt nt en TT DD ie 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 9-49 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49 72 
Please TA) FREE Gr 1-3 Teaching Kit TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 
Kit Name of School 


send me ades 


GB 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pup 


City Zone 


State 


FOSTER STEWART PUBLISHING CORP 
FREE with your first order of any tliree 3) countries 
Map for the schoolroom wali in FULL COLOR 
this issue for ful! announcement on d Herent cour 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-240 


of OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS a World 
and measuring 46” by 38”. See page 74 of 
availabie and the NEW low price 


Grade 


trees 


B 


Name 


or ~ D No Pup 


treet 

City Zone State 

SSO RSS SESS SSSSSSSSSSS SSS SS SSS esses ses SS sss SSS 

WELCH ALLYN, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-| 37 

Please information periodic 
ung people 


send about Massachusetts Vision Test Kit for screening of 


Grade 
No. Pup 


Name 


8 


R.D 


Street or 


se 


City Zone St 


Sc e ee SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS Se ee ee eee ** 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educat onal Dept. X 

ted in the Ivo 
7” « 22” Wall Chart and 
for students. 


‘=o = 
THE INSTRUCTOR-9.49-992 
red 


sufficient 


ry Inspection Patrol, as described 
Inspection Patrol 


| am interes in your advertisement col 


Individual Sheets. Kindly send me 


material 


3 


Name Grade 


or R.D 
City Z 


See ee e2@e eee eae ee SSS SS SSS SS KS SC SCS SSCS KS SC SF SSS SC SF SF SSF SF SF SF SF OB SEK 2S 
B. F. GOODRICH CO., A. Hupfer, Public Relations Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-9253 


the B. F. Goodrich TEACHER'S MANUAL for telling the 
copies of The Wonder Book of Rubber for my class 


Street No. Pup 


c 
state 


Please send me 
and 


Story of Rubber 


B 


Name Grade 


R.D No Pupil 


Street or 


Zone State 


City 


See SSO SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSC SS SF SSCS SF STS SF FS Sees eee ee ee 
THE STRATHMORE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2572 


Please send me your 8-page, 2-color catalog of Educational Toys and Magic Slates for 


school use Name of School 


Name 


> 


Grade 


Street or R.D 


t Zone 
2 ROT ERAN Pe A Ra 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-2772 
Kind'y send me FACTS ABOUT SOFT [ RINKS: Pac' et containing book'ets 
1§ Carbonated Beverace Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, 
Party Recipes 


No. Pup 


c 
ytate 


he Manufacture 


and Sparkling 


4 


Name 


R.D 


Grade 


Stree? or No Pupils 


City Zone State 
2 8 ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee es 
BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-1409 
Please send me a copy of "A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal''—a booklet of many il'us 
a copy of ‘Black Magic,'' a reprint in black and white from True Comics, with 33 
a list of your "Free Teaching Aids."' 


trations; 
p.ctures 


GB 


Name 


R.D 


Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


City State 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee es ee 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP THE INSTRUCTOR 9-49-3273 


Please send circular and bulletin board display on your American Pictorial History Offer 
See ad on Page 6. 


Zone 


& 


Neme 


Grade 


Street or P.D 


No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


Sensational EARNING PLAN! 


"SUPPLY FRIENDS WITH 
CHRISTMAS CARDS for 


Havea profitable spare or full- 
time business, Take orders for 
new Christmas Cards, No 
experience necded, Show 
outstanding NUW PLASTIC 
C.IRISTMAS ASSORTMENTS, 
Other Assortments for Chri tmes 
day including Gift Wraps, Homero 
— rinted Napkins, Personal Station 
AME-.IMPRINTED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Amazing values sell on 
ivery sale paye you big! Start your own mo wy- Get 


making business now, Extra cash plan for clubs FREE 


and churches, Send for FREE Imprint Samples, 


PAIN STOPS 


The instant you apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, pain- 
ful shoe fri« Lion stops, pressure on the sensitive spot 
is lifted. You'll marvel, too, how quickly these thin, 
soothing, cushioning, protec 

tive pads remove corns when 

used with the separate Med/- 

cations included. Get this f rst 

relief today! Also sizes for 

Callouses, Bunions, Soft Corns. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1949 


and E-very- 
. Birthday 
ry and... 


50 for $] 


sight and in quantitic 


Assortments on approval, WRITE NOW! 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., Dent. P70, 
642 S. Summer Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Living Together 
Happil ly 
ESTHER D. SCHROEDER 


Department of Education, 
Western Michivan Colleve 


Education, Kalamazoo, 
D VELOPING a. situation where 
child can work with 
others successfully is a problem of 
major importance 
Doing 


of 
Michigan 


CVCcTy 


in any. school. 
pleases oO! 


place 
( onstant 


as one “cutting 


és in today’s 
talking. nag- 
the part 


uscless, 


loose has no 
\ hic ols. 
reminding 
not 


to 


ging, and 
of the 
but destructive 


‘| hie re 


on 
teacher ts only 
group morale. 
things that « 
to develop 
vhich is the 
behavior. 
A. Provide proper phy ical 
roundines.- If chronic 
the im the 
total environment. 
situation in 
allows. 
the 
try 


are several an 


be done self-discipline, 


most desirable type of 
Sur- 
disorder is 
the 


ideal 


rule cxamine 


Plan 


your 


school, 
an 
environ- 
with the chil- 
and school 
up a total 


olar as 
Phen, 
parents, 
to set 
situation, 


trie nit 
dren, the 
board, 

working 
| Is the 
clea 
hours of the 
2. Do the 

ponsibility for developing 
and 
which thes 
>. Does the 


On cd 


bright, cheerful, 
which to live 
day? 


SC hie 0] 


n place in several 


the 
an 


children share re- 
effi- 
cient attractive schoolroom of 
are proud? 

teacher add an article 
of beauty frequently? 

B. Develop vood classroom 
and manazsement._What should 
be the characteristics ol good class- 


The 


hay be 


orde } 


room order? following seven 


points used as a meas- 
uring rod. 
1. Is there 
as a_result 


thoughtfulness 


that 
consideration 


orderliness comes 


ol and 


of others rather 
than fear 


2. Are the 


bring materials and suevestions, 


pupils encouraged — to 
to 
raise questions about anything that 
that they 


and to work 


arouses their curiosity o1 
do not understand, 


up 
to then 


capac ity? 
». Do teachers and pupils plan and 
work together, showing a friendly, 
co-operative, F 

t. Do the and children 
have a definite goal in developing 
vood order, and recognize 
their responsibility with respect. to 
it? 

». Do children assume responsibil- 
ities and carry them out successful- 
ly under guidance of the 
6. Does the teacher employ a vari- 
ety of techniques i 


helpful spirit: 
teachers 


room 


teacher? 


class manage- 
ment and pupil direction? 

C’. Plan 
ing discussion pe riods, 
and 


standards to observe dur- 
The teacher 
will up 
tandards for the group to observe. 
Such standards would the 
following. 


1. Pupils are 


children together set 


include 


held responsible lon 
paying attention and listening cour- 
tcously to the individual speaking. 
2. Only person speaks at a 
time. Individuals listen and watch 
lor an opportunity to speak unless 
called upon, 

3. Pupils direct their remarks 
the group, not to the teacher. 
tk. Pupils use well-modulated, clear 
tones in speaking. 


one 


to 


California Cactus Garden 


The glamor of California’s desert in your 
own home or classroom! These sturdy, 
healthy plants easily thrive indoors. Six 
different pee qualty Cactus, fully 
oted Guaranteed to fiour'sh ind finite ly 
with min'tmum Plus lovely 6” green 
Styrene Cactus and growing instrue- 
tions (Pietured abovey ALL FOR ONLY 
$2 ppd. OLDER entt! you to Club M 
obligation in the 


hip without 
BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison Dent. ING Chicago 3, Ill. 


care 
Sowl 


m- 


ber famous 








Playland Pump-A-Round 


The modern playground equipment. 
Self-propelled by the riders, 
10 ft. 
able for grade children. 


rotates 


either direction. size is suit- 
Strong and 
install. Satisfac- 
Price $75.00 F.O.B. 


PLAY-A-ROUND, Brooklyn, Wisconsin 


durable, easy to 
tion guaranteed. 














CAVERNS of LURAY 
16 MM Films . . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis. 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pictures 
and 35MM slides. Educational, 
interesting, beautiful. Order early, 
write today for free film booklet. 


LURAY CAVERNS ¢2 


mom LURAY, VIRGINIA 


variety! Profits 
Show novel Plas tic, 3 
limension “Stage-Set Metailie 
Christmas Carol cards. Deluxe 
Gift Wraps, Animated Books, 
Napkins, Table settings. 8 spe 
cial money-saving offers. 
Write for Feature samples on a 
and FREE SAMPLES 4 
— Imprinted Christmas Card iine 

ral and Personal Stati 


Amazing 
DOO, . 


mery 


pte GREETING CAKD CO., Dept. Elmira, %% 


M-149, 





nae J : 
" J 
, ; 





